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Preface 


This book brings together my work in the course of twenty-eight years of 
teaching, reflections, and research on Nigeria, South Africa, and Africa at 
various academic institutions in Africa, Europe, and the United States. As 
such, this book reflects successive stages of my evolving thinking about 
Nigeria, South Africa, and Africa’s international relations. As the title sug¬ 
gests, the common thread that binds the chapters in this book together are 
challenges confronting Africa, opportunities for Africa, and the changes 
that are needed, viewed, as major issues facing Africans in the twenty-first 
century. In other words, the theme of the essential political, socioeco¬ 
nomic, and cultural unity of Africa, as eloquently advocated by Kwame 
Nkrumah undergirds these essays. The essays in this book show that 
six centuries of unequal and asymmetrical relations between Africa and 
Europe characterized by domination and exploitation through the suc¬ 
cessive historical processes of slavery, commercialism, imperialism, colo¬ 
nialism, neocolonialism, and globalization have left Africa undeveloped, 
marginalized, and still politically, economically, and culturally dependent 
on the Western powers as never seen before in our historical relations with 
the West. At the same time, African governments have not been able to 
devise any strategy of their own for solving (solution of their own for) 
the multitudes of their problems. The analysis in this book is supported 
by a detailed study of Nigeria’s efforts to liberate South Africa from the 
white apartheid rule, and Nigeria—South Africa relations; Nigeria’s efforts 
at strengthening the Economic Community of the West African States by 
initiating the Economic Community of the West African States Observer 
Monitoring Group (ECOMOG), while South Africa, in its post apartheid 
era, energized the regional integration of the Southern Africa subregion 
and the transformation of the former Southern African Development 
Coordination Conference (SADCC) to Southern African Development 
Community (SADC). The analysis also deals with ethnicity and ethnic 
conflicts, and approaches to find solutions to ethnic conflicts and civil 
wars in the continent. 

Another motivation for this book is my concern about the African per¬ 
spective of the numerous economic, political, and security problems plagu¬ 
ing the continent, especially at a period when the world has entered a new 
Millennium (twenty-first century). The end of the Cold War is witnessing 
the emergence of global ethnicity and ethnic conflicts, refugee crisis, U.S. 
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proposed AFRICOM, and the rising of the deadly disease of HIV/AIDS 
pandemic, with Africa becoming the victim of this killer disease. 

Chapter 1 examines Nigeria’s contributions toward the liberation of 
South Africa, and Nigeria-South Africa relations since the end of apart¬ 
heid in 1994. The first section deals with the shared colonial heritage of 
the two countries, followed by an analysis of the apartheid system in South 
Africa, and Nigeria’s determined abhorrence to the racist philosophy. 
Nigeria’s diplomatic offensive against the apartheid policy is followed by 
an examination of Nigeria’s support for the African liberation movements 
in Southern Africa as well as Nigeria’s post-apartheid policy; and relations 
with the new democratic South Africa. The last section of the chapter 
critically examines the future relations and global challenges confront¬ 
ing Nigeria and South Africa. Chapter 2 treats the relationship between 
Nigeria and South Africa after the end of apartheid, and the beginning 
of rivalry for the leadership of the African continent between Nigeria and 
South Africa. This chapter shows that the issue of a permanent seat for 
Africa in the United Nations Security Council, which is of much interest 
by the Africans, has particularly caught the imagination of the proponents 
of Nigeria-South Africa rivalry. 

Chapter 3 deals with the post apartheid South Africa, and challenges 
and dilemmas facing the new South Africa under African majority rule. 
This chapter shows that the leadership of Nelson Mandela helped brought 
South Africa out of its political misery transforming it in a matter of few 
years from a pariah state to a legitimate, enviable actor in African conti¬ 
nent and within the international system. Chapter 4 focuses on Southern 
African Development Community and the New South Africa. This chap¬ 
ter traces its historical foundation from the 1980, Lusaka Declaration of 
Southern African Development Coordination Conference to its trans¬ 
formation to Southern African Development Community on August 17, 
1992, with a Declaration and Treaty establishing SADC which replaced, 
the former SADCC. The entry of a democratic, non-racial South Africa 
into SADC has given a major boost to efforts already underway to pro¬ 
mote regional cooperation and integration in Southern Africa. It has also 
enlarged the overall size of the regional market and created new opportuni¬ 
ties for cooperation in many areas. 

Chapter 5 implicitly shows that the nation-states in Africa have mas¬ 
sively failed to find solution to their ethnic conflicts. Despite the heady 
optimism of the 1960s, nowhere have hothouse methods of ethnic con¬ 
flicts resolution actually succeeded. Nigeria is used as a case study of eth¬ 
nicity and ethnic conflict in Africa. Somewhat like an opportunistic virus, 
ethnicity has found niches in stubborn reality of Africa. Chapter 6 deals 
with Nigeria’s, South Africa’s, and Africa’s capabilities and potential in the 
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areas of energy and natural resources supply to the global communities 
in the twenty-first century. In addition, it examines peace, security, and 
human survival from African perspectives. It was argued in this chapter 
that peace, security, and human survival depend not only on weapons, or 
military balance, but also on international cooperation to ensure a sustain¬ 
able peaceful environment, sustainable development, and prosperity based 
on equitably shared resources. 

Chapter 7 examines the relative effectiveness and weaknesses of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) since its inception and transforma¬ 
tion to African Union in July 2002. With a critical analysis of the influ¬ 
ence of Nigeria, South Africa, and Libya in its transformation to African 
Union in 2002, and its problems, and prospects in the twenty-first century. 
Chapter 8 is on New Partnership for Africa’s Development, and prospects 
of development in Africa. It is observed that NEPAD’s biggest danger is 
that it could collapse due to lack of resources/funds of its own. Unless it 
secures direct foreign investments and fair trade policy from the external 
sources, it could become just another pointless product of vanity. This 
chapter argued that ultimate solution to Africa’s deep-seated but not insur¬ 
mountable problems lies in the development of the continent’s natural and 
human resources by its own people. And that African leaders must wake up 
and work for cooperation and economic integration of Africa and should 
realize that only an African initiative with genuine commitment and ready 
to police themselves can ensure stability, good governance, accountability, 
and authentic development. 

The final chapter aptly entitled, “Pan-Africanism and Unity” is 
“a Wake-up Call to Africans.” It contains suggestions for the survival 
and unity of Africa entails the revival, and implementation of Kwame 
Nkrumah’s original Pan-African Projects of the 1960s as updated by Edem 
Kodjo’s impassioned plea of a great hope in the future of Africa Tomorrow. 
Emphasizing a rationalized Pan-Africanism, and unity for survival, and 
Alpha Oumar Konare’s advocate of a Pan-African Union are solidly based 
on both history and present realities of the twenty-first century. Such strat¬ 
egy also requires awareness by Africans wherever we are, of the role we can, 
and should play in Africa and the world to make it better for all. Such a 
new approach is what Africa needs to work for today, what other countries 
and international institutions can help foster, and what Africa Tomorrow 
is all about. 
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Introduction 


For too long in our history, Africa has spoken through the voices of others. 
Now, what I have called an African Personality in international affairs will 
have a chance of making its proper impact and will let the world know it 
through the voices of Africa’s own sons. 

—Kwame Nkrumah 1 


Economic globalization began with the circumnavigation of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama toward the end of the fifteen century 
(1487-1497). 2 That circumnavigation opened the prospect of trade, and 
economic relations among the three continents of the ancient world— 
Africa, Asia and Europe. Shortly after that time the Americas were added 
as sources of raw materials, precious metals, and subsequently cash crops. 

South Africa became in time a magnet for demographic globalization, 
people from other continents found their way to Africa either willingly or 
by force in search of new opportunities. Thus, economic globalization was 
the emergence of a global network of interlocking factors of production, 
and the growth of economic interdependence across the globe. 

Africa is of growing international importance. By the end of the first 
decade of this twenty-first century, for instance, Africa South of the 
Sahara is likely to become as important a source of United States’ energy 
imports as the Middle East. China, India, Europe, and others are compet¬ 
ing with each other, and with the United States for access to oil, natural 
gas and other natural resources from Africa. The world’s major powers 
are also becoming more active in seeking investments, winning contracts, 
and building political support in the continent. Africa is also one of the 
battlegrounds in the fight against terrorism. Osama bin Laden based his 
operations in Sudan before setting up a base in Afghanistan. Terrorists 
struck United States embassies in Africa years before the September 11, 
2001 attacks in the United States. Radical and fundamentalist African 
Muslims 3 are actively recruited for terrorist operations in Afghanistan, and 
the Middle East, including Iraq7 Mass killings in the Darfur region of 
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Sudan, war in the Great Lakes Region and the persistence of conflict in 
the continent challenge the world’s will to spotlight, prevent, and stop 
atrocities. Africa is also the epicenter of the world’s most serious health 
epidemic, HIV/AIDS. 

Africa has a land mass second only to Asia, and a 12 percent share of 
the world’s population (a share that will grow rapidly in the twenty-first 
century); yet it accounts for a mere 3 percent of world trade. According 
to a report by Adebayo Adedeji former Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa (ECA), the underlying causes 
of Africa’s social and economic crisis lie within the very structure of the 
African economy. First, too many African countries depend on too few 
export items, most of which are minerals and agricultural commodities. 
Second, it is a structure that obliges Africa to keep producing commodities 
it does not need because its people consume very little of such commodities 
while it depends on other people for the production of its own needs. “It is 
a structure of dependency rather than self-reliance... It is a structure that 
is more import-export oriented rather than production-oriented.” 5 Once, 
net exporters of food, African countries now have difficulty feeding their 
own citizens to the extent that about one-third of Africa’s population now 
rely wholly or in part on imported food. Whereas Africa in 1980 had a 
6 percent share of world trade, by 2002 this had dropped to just 3 percent 
despite Africa having 12 percent of the world’s population. It has been 
argued that an added 1 percent share of global trade would earn Africans 
$70 billion more in exports trade each year. 

Africa has been shaped in so many dramatic ways by events in Nigeria 
and South Africa since the early 1990s. Those events have taken a more 
dramatic form by significant transformations in both countries. South 
Africa’s attainment of majority rule in 1994, coupled with Nigeria’s suc¬ 
cessful transition to a democratic civilian rule in 1999 have refocused atten¬ 
tion on the important roles and implications of these two regional powers 
both in Africa as well as within the international community. Exactly, 
what roles would eventually be played by these two countries in fostering 
growth and development on the continent, while, discernible marks of 
competition between the two countries, are evident. Whether this compe¬ 
tition is healthy for the development, growth and security of their respec¬ 
tive regions and the continent remains to be seen. 

Nigeria and South Africa have many similarities. First, they are both 
large countries with large populations. Nigeria is the largest in West Africa, 
and Africa’s most populous country, and the tenth largest worldwide, 
while South Africa is also the largest in the Southern Africa subregion. 
Second, both countries boast of having the strongest and most industri¬ 
alized economies in their respective regions. For instance, while Nigeria 
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is the driving force of Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), South Africa plays a similar role vis-a-vis Southern African 
Development Community (SADC), and most importantly, South Africa 
boasts of being indisputably the most industrialized country in Africa. 

Third, both countries are among the largest United States trading part¬ 
ners in Africa. In 2000, United States exports to Africa South of Sahara 
were 78 percent greater than those of the Newly Independent States (NIS) 
of the former Soviet Union, and 86 percent greater than those of Eastern 
Europe. South Africa and Nigeria alone accounted for about two-thirds of 
these exports with South Africa accounting for 52 percent while Nigeria 
accounted for 12 percent. United States exports to South Africa alone were 
a third greater than all sales to Russia, whose population is more than 

3.5 times larger than South Africa’s. 6 Similarly both countries dominate 
the import market of the continent even more so than the exports. Nigeria 
alone accounts for about 50 percent of all United States imports from 
Africa South of Sahara while South Africa takes the second place with 

6.5 percent. 7 

Fourth, with all its political instability, Nigeria’s exceptionalism includes 
the deep continuities of indigenous cultures, with the largest population of 
the Black Race in the world (140 million, the 2006 census). With its many 
years of white settlers rule, South Africa’s exceptionalism has included the 
rapid pace of Westernization. Nigeria and South Africa are two African 
countries deep in history, rich in culture, and diverse in demography, and 
have revealed comparative destinies of the African experience and con¬ 
trasting visions of the African condition. 

Finally, and most importantly, these two countries are indisputable pow¬ 
ers in their respective regions in terms of regional security and economy. 
Their potential to be forces for regional security or regional instability are 
great and real. The potential for positive (or negative) influence that these 
two countries have within their respective subregions is illustrated, for 
example, by Nigeria’s leading role in the West African peacekeeping force, 
ECOWAS Monitoring Observer Group (ECOMOG) in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, and orderly political transition in Togo, and South Africa’s role 
in promoting political settlements of conflicts in Mozambique, Rwanda, 
Congo, and Lesotho. 

Incidentally, today, some would describe South Africa as the “major 
force for political stability and economic growth” in its region while the 
same people may hold Nigeria responsible for promoting/or undermining 
her own subregion’s overall economic, political and security prospects. 8 
Ironically, it was Nigeria, especially from the 1960s to the early 1990s that, 
occupied with regards to West Africa, and even Southern Africa, the role 
that people now attribute to South Africa vis-a-vis the Southern African 
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subregion. 9 At that period, especially between 1970 and 1980, Nigeria was 
called the sixth Frontline State, a description given by the Western Powers 
because of Nigeria’s dynamic and action-oriented foreign policy in which 
Africa was the center-point, and its total commitment for majority rule in 
the white settlers dominated Southern African States. 10 Not too long ago, 
largely because of its apartheid policy, South Africa was regarded in Africa 
as well as within the international community as a pariah State. Nigeria 
was very close to being a pariah State under the military regime of General 
Sani Abacha, especially after the execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa, an interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed environmental activist in November 1995. However, 
beyond these negative perceptions, both countries still hold the highest 
expectations for their respective regions and represent at the same time 
an enormous wealth of potential. Therefore, it seems right, that the task 
ahead for everyone is and should be to help device a process whereby this 
potentiality would be transformed into concrete growth, not only for their 
individual regions but also for the continent as a whole. 



Chapter 1 


Nigeria and the Struggle for 
the Liberation of South Africa 


On the question of colonialism and racial discrimination, I am afraid that we 
in Nigeria will never compromise. 

—Prime Minister Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 1 


Introduction 


Since Nigeria’s independence in 1960, Africa has been the centerpiece of 
its foreign policy. In terms of policy, this involved the total liberation of 
Africa from colonial domination, racial discrimination, and apartheid sys¬ 
tem. 2 Colonization remained longer in Southern Africa than in any part 
of the continent. The white settler regime in South Africa was the last 
white rule regime to surrender power to an African majority government 
in the continent. 3 Nigeria’s overall policy toward South Africa was derived 
strictly from its firm and total commitment to achieve accelerated decolo¬ 
nization and to uphold the dignity of the black race. This moral com¬ 
mitment manifests itself in Nigeria’s persistent support for the oppressed 
black people in Southern Africa in general and South Africa in particular. 
Since its independence in 1960, Nigerian government and its people have 
demonstrated their concern over the violation of human rights and deni¬ 
gration of the black’s dignity by the minority white regimes in Southern 
Africa. The first practical demonstration of this was the sympathy gener¬ 
ated by the Sharpeville massacre of March 1960. This eventually led to 
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the vigorous pressures mounted by the Nigerian public on Balewa’s gov¬ 
ernment to condemn, unequivocally the inhuman, racist, and despicable 
action of the apartheid South African regime. 4 As a result, Nigeria was 
in the forefront in the clamor for intensification of embargoes, boycotts, 
and economic sanctions against apartheid South Africa. This action was 
continued until apartheid system was finally dismantled and non-racist 
democratic government was elected in April 1994. 5 

This chapter examines Nigeria’s efforts and contributions toward 
the liberation of South Africa, and Nigeria-South Africa relations since 
independence. The first section deals with the shared colonial heritage 
of the two countries followed by an analysis of the apartheid system in 
South Africa and Nigeria’s determined abhorrence to the racist philosophy. 
Nigeria’s diplomatic offensive against the apartheid policy is followed by 
an examination of Nigeria’s support for the African liberation movements 
in Southern Africa, as well as Nigeria’s post-apartheid policy and relations 
with the new democratic South Africa. The last section of this chapter 
critically examines the future relations and global challenges confronting 
Nigeria and South Africa. 


Shared Political and Economic Heritage 


Both Nigeria and South Africa share certain fundamental commonalties 
in terms of their colonial heritage, and post colonial political and economic 
history. Prominent among these commonalties are the effects of British 
colonial policies in the two countries before the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence. With respect to Nigeria, colonization and the scramble for influence 
in Africa by European powers led to a forced unification of the separate 
and different cultural, historical and social empires and kingdoms, and 
formation of nation states for economic interests, and convenience of colo¬ 
nial administration. 6 Before unifications, Europeans have established their 
interests along the South West coasts of Africa as far back as the fifteenth 
century when Portuguese explorers began sailing down there in search of 
an alternative sea routes to India, and the Far East Asia. 7 Consequently, 
European influence in the areas progressively grew, culminating in the col¬ 
onization, and decolonization of Africa. The desire to establish and boost 
trade, and later, slave trade motivated the Europeans colonizers. In order 
to continue the slave trade that reached its peak between sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it was necessary for the Europeans to establish forts 
along the African coasts. Elowever, at the end of the slave trade, European 
interests shifted to trade and commerce in such items as gold, diamond, 
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copper, palm products, cocoa, coffee, and cotton. Therefore, it became 
expedient to establish coastal settlements. Hence, the annexation of some 
coastal towns in Africa, including Freetown 1803, Cape Coast 1821, and 
Lagos 1861 became inevitable. 8 

The political entity called Nigeria began to evolve in 1861 follow¬ 
ing the forced annexation of Lagos by the British. Consequently, Lagos 
became a crown colony inl861. While this was going on, George Goldie, a 
British Merchant, came to the Guinea Coast in 1878, specifically present 
day Niger Delta. He obtained a Royal Charter from the British Crown 
in 1886, and established the Royal Niger Company, which later became 
known as United Africa Company (UAC). 9 In 1886, the Royal Niger 
Company entered into a series of forced agreements with the African local 
chiefs inhabiting the Niger Territories. The area was subsequently declared 
a British Protectorate in 1887, following which the company signed a num¬ 
ber of treaties with the Emirs of Sokoto and Gwandu. All these treaties 
were used to support British claim to Northern Nigeria. However, the 
British did not take full control of the Northern Territories until 1900, 
when their flag was finally hoisted at Lokoja in the Middle-Belt of Nigeria. 
Up to this point, there were many spirited efforts by the Nigerian people to 
resist British occupation of their territory. However, the British were armed 
with sophisticated weapons which were used to fight and defeat the indig¬ 
enous people who were mostly farmers, cattle herders, artisans, and who 
were bereft of any knowledge of western military logistics and tactics. 10 

Frederick Lugard, a Captain in the British Army who worked for 
the Royal Niger Company from 1898 to 1900 in the Niger Territories 
(which included the present Northern Nigeria), negotiated a series of trea¬ 
ties with traditional rulers in the areas. In his previous assignments with 
the British government in 1889, “he absorbed the Royal Niger Company 
Constabulary and other paramilitary units in the British West African 
Frontier Force and formed the West African Frontier Force (WAFF) 
based in Jebba.” 11 In 1900, the British government took over the Royal 
Niger Company, and appointed Frederick Lugard as the first British High 
Commissioner of the Niger Territories (Nigeria) 1900 to 1906. As the 
British High Commissioner, he brought the various parts of the Northern 
emirates under one Administration called Northern Protectorate. The two 
governments in the South, the Southern Protectorate, and the Colony of 
Lagos, were merged in 1906 under one Administration and designated the 
Colony and Southern Protectorate. 12 

Although Lugard was appointed the British High Commissioner of 
the Northern and Southern Protectorates in 1900, technically, between 
1900 and 1912, the two territories were autonomous entities, responsible 
separately to the Colonial Office in London. Therefore, the Northern and 
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Southern Protectorates were ruled separately until the amalgamation on 
January 1, 1914. 13 Thus, Nigeria became a united political entity with a 
federal structure firmly put in place by the British colonial administrators 
in 1914 and eventually became independent in 1960. However, the amal¬ 
gamation of the Northern and Southern Protectorates was not without its 
attendant problems, including the structural imbalance between the North 
and the South, which made it impossible for the South to control political 
power at the center for many years (1960-1999). This political imbalance 
and other colonial policies created conflicts and instability which pervade 
the polity up to today in Nigeria. 14 

South Africa shares some of Nigeria’s historical European (British) 
connections in its political and economic development. Both South 
Africa and Nigeria are countries which were created by amalgamating 
two previously distinct territorial entities. In the case of South Africa, 
the amalgamation consisted of the Afrikaner (Boer) controlled Republics 
of Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and the Afrikaans of the Cape and 
Natal. Essentially, South Africa is the product of European rivalry, espe¬ 
cially the British unification efforts which were finally consummated in 
1910 when the Union of South Africa came into being, four years before 
the amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria. Thus, like Nigeria, 
South Africa is made up of different peoples with different traditions, 
history, and cultures, whose unification was the direct result of European 
economic interests. 

Before the European colonization of the Cape in 1652, South Africa 
had been occupied by three major African ethnic groups, namely, the 
Bantu, the San, and the Khoi-Khoi. The arrival of the employees of the 
Dutch East Indian Company at the Cape on April 6, 1652 led by Jan 
Van Riebeeck 15 marked the beginning of contact between the indigenous 
African population and the Europeans. The primary aim of the Directors 
of the Company in sending Riebeeck to occupy the Cape (Table Bay) was 
to promote Dutch economic interests. Modern South Africa was settled as 
a by-product of the enterprise of the Dutch merchants: 

The colony was to serve a specific and limited role as a link between the 
Netherlands and their eastern empire centered on Batavia, Java. They had 
no intention of creating anything more than a small fortified base, where 
the annual fleets bound to and from Batavia could rendezvous, take in fresh 
water, fruit, vegetables and grain, and land their sick for recuperation . 16 

According to Leonard Thompson, one very unique situation of South 
Africa as a colony was that, initially, the Dutch East Indian Company 
did not envisage the use of slave labor in their Cape settlement. However, 
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Van Riebeeck was soon requesting permission to follow the example of the 
company’s settlement at Batavia and elsewhere in Asia: 

The die was cast in 1658, when the company imported one shipload of 
slaves from the Republic of Benin; Nigeria’s neighboring country to the 
west, and another shipload of slaves from Angola, whom it had captured 
from the Portuguese. After that, there was no looking back. The company, 
the Dutch government, and the free Dutch (Boers or farmers) community 
in the Cape colony all became dependent on slave labor. The Cape had 
become a slave holding society. 17 

The holding of slaves by the Boers created a master-servant relationship 
between blacks and whites. Consequently, racial discrimination became 
the bedrock of all interactions. The whites made no pretence of their hos¬ 
tility toward the rightful and legal owners of the land as they outlawed 
any mixing between blacks and whites. Condoning a mixture of races 
was regarded as “a disgrace to the Dutch and the so-called Christian 
nations.” 18 

Just like the way the British government gave imperial power to George 
Goldie’s Royal Niger Company in Nigeria, in 1899, the British government 
empowered a commercial company, the British South African Company 
(BSAC). The company was dominated by Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony to run it as a chartered company. At this period of the 
British Empire in Southern Africa, Cecil Rhodes was the most powerful 
man in the diamond and gold-mining industries. Because of the failure of 
Cecil Rhodes’s attempted coup known as the Jameson Raid, a classic piece 
of naive misadventure, the British government assumed direct responsi¬ 
bility and took over South Africa as a crown colony in 1895. The British 
colonial pressures and policy of domination over the Boers culminated in 
the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. 19 

With the African loyalty and support to the British Crown, Britain even¬ 
tually defeated the Boers in the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. As a result 
the British annexed all the four Boers’ provincial republics (Cape Province, 
Natal Province, Orange Free State Province, and Transvaal Province) as 
British colonies; but did not use its victory to modify the racial structure of 
South African society. On the contrary, the war ended in a treaty that guar¬ 
anteed that African people would not participate in parliamentary elections 
in the new colonies when the colonies were given representative institutions. 
In 1907, the British honored that agreement with the Boers and sold out the 
Black people in South Africa, when finally, the Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State joined to form the Union of South 
Africa, with full independence for the whites only in 1910. 20 
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Under the Union government, the Republic firmly established a mas¬ 
ter-servant relationship between the blacks and whites. This was the situa¬ 
tion until 1948 when the racist National Party led by Daniel Malan came 
to power, and instituted apartheid, namely, the complete separation of 
races. 21 The institutionalization of apartheid laid the foundation of a legally 
segregated society in South Africa. The National Party set up a Special 
Committee to produce a comprehensive policy document on the philoso¬ 
phy of the minority in government. The Committee submitted a Report 
that the Africans were not entitled to political and equal social rights with 
the whites, and that a process of separate development should be encour¬ 
aged. As a result, several discriminatory laws which laid the foundations 
for the Bantustan policy were enacted by the white racist regime to disen¬ 
franchise the non-whites in South Africa, mostly Africans. The apartheid 
regime’s intention was to create Bantustans (Black States), the so-called 
Homelands which would be the exclusive preserves of the Africans. 22 It 
was intended that since the Europeans and the Africans were not on the 
same developmental levels, it was thought and felt that a collective devel¬ 
opment would not be in the “national interest.” The discriminatory laws 
promulgated between 1948 and 1958 following the institutionalization of 
apartheid best illustrated this strategy. These included the Group Areas 
Act, which provides for total residential segregation between the differ¬ 
ent races. This empowered the white government “to mark off areas for 
residence, occupation and trade by the different races and to move each 
race into its own area by force if necessary.” 2 ’ In addition, the Population 
Registration Act was introduced, with a rigid system of race classification, 
so much so that every person could be put into a water tight compartment; 
the Native Law Amendment Act which restricted African movements to 
white areas in which they were not resident or employed up to seventy- 
two hours without a permit; and the Prohibition of Mixed Marriage Act 

and the Immorality Amendment Act that prohibited marriages of different 

24 

races. 

Through these obnoxious and other repressive laws that were subse¬ 
quently enacted, the African majority in South Africa were subjected to 
all manners of indignities and denied their fundamental human and civil 
rights. Black South Africans were also denied equal access to social services 
and economic resources. Although the Africans constituted about 75 per¬ 
cent of the entire population, they were allocated only 13 percent of the 
land and only 19 percent of the total national income while the whites that 
constituted 16 percent of the total population had access to 87 percent of 
the land, and 75 percent of the total national income. 25 

The Homelands policy initiated by the apartheid regime generated 
frustration and resentment from the African population. The Bantu 
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Self-Government Act of 1959 stratified the land area allocated to Africans 
into ten Homelands, and Africans, regardless of domicile, experience, or 
desire, were made to belong to any of the ten Homelands. Brian Lapping 
observed that “a majority of the 11 million Bantu (Black Africans) in the 
Union would presumably go on living in white South Africa, and their 
labor was indispensable. Like Italians working as miners outside Italy, they 
will have no political rights outside their homelands; their position will 
be that of honorable guests.” 26 According to Richard Gibson “the sinis¬ 
ter purpose of apartheid was to remove from the African population even 
the dignity of their African nationhood, dividing them by tribal origin 
and labeling them Bantu.” 27 South Africans outside the homelands were 
closely monitored and controlled by white police force. They were required 
to carry pass at all times, failing which they were summarily arrested and 
severely punished. 28 

The Bantu Education Act, Bantu Authorities Act, and Native Labor 
(Settlement of disputes) Act were passed in 1955, but the most repressive 
and bitterly opposed of these laws was the Bantu Education Act. This Act 
was fundamental to central government control with a view to making 
education the handmaid of apartheid by training Africans only for infe¬ 
rior roles in South African society. Opposition to carriage of pass by the 
Africans led to a massive demonstration organized by the Pan Africanist 
Congress (PAC) on March 21, 1960. This led to the shooting of several 
unarmed civilians at Sharpeville in Transvaal Province, claiming the live 
of sixty-nine Africans and including several women and children were 
wounded. 29 This incidence further aroused African consciousness and 
for the first time exposed the atrocities of apartheid policy to the outside 
world. 

The African National Congress (ANC) started “as a reformist elite led 
association for the betterment of African economic, social and political 
conditions within a non-violent legal framework.” 30 However, it spon¬ 
taneously turned to violence after all channels of peaceful protests were 
barred by the apartheid regime. Several members and leaders of the lib¬ 
eration movements, the ANC and PAC, including Nelson Mandela and 
his comrades, were jailed while political movements organized to protect 
and defend their rights were severely crushed. This not withstanding, the 
liberation movements continued their violent protest underground and 
launched guerilla warfare on the apartheid government in 1960. They 
were overwhelmingly supported by the international community includ¬ 
ing Nigeria. Nigeria launched vigorous diplomatic campaign against the 
apartheid regime since 1960 until the institutionalized racial discrimina¬ 
tory policy was completely dismantled and a non-racial democratic system 
was established in 1994. 
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Nigeria’s Policy Toward the Apartheid Regime 

Nigeria’s relations with South Africa predated the country’s independence. 
However, before independence in 1960, Nigeria had no definitive policy 
on South Africa, and played no visible role in the international struggle 
against apartheid regime in South Africa. As a British colony, the colonial 
administration in Nigeria accommodated apartheid and endorsed white 
minority regime rule. As a colonial state, Nigeria could not criticize South 
Africa’s white regime. As the country’s independence was approaching, 
efforts began to be directed toward sensitizing Nigerians on the evil of 
apartheid and the need for the country to take appropriate actions against 
the white minority rule in South Africa. On April 5, 1960, a Private 
Member Bill was presented at the Federal Parliament urging the Federal 
Government to take appropriate measures to ban the importation of South 
African goods into Nigeria. 31 The Bill was unanimously passed by the 
House of Representatives. In a similar manner, the Nigerian press echoed 
the sentiments of the Nigerian government and people against apartheid 
policy. 

Following Nigeria’s independence and subsequent membership of the 
United Nations, Nigeria occupied a central role in the decolonization of 
Africa, especially the struggle against racist apartheid regime in South 
Africa. Initially Nigeria adopted a conservative and conciliatory approach 
to the racial issue in Southern Africa. For instance, Prime Minister Balewa 
rejected bluntly many proposals for Nigeria to support revolutionary 
actions against the apartheid system, but rather preferred a conciliatory 
approach to the apartheid issue. However, as the South Africa debacle 
produced deeper emotions in Nigeria, the Federal Government rejected 
the apartheid racist policy, contending that the estrangement of the black 
people, it observed, was due to South Africa’s official policy of apartheid, 
which curtails their freedom of association and movement. 

Nigeria, with its enormous black population, size, and resources, consid¬ 
ered itself as having a manifest role and unique responsibility toward other 
black peoples all over the world, and particularly in Africa in reclaiming 
black dignity and respect. Consequently, Nigeria’s Foreign Minister, Jaja 
Wachuku, pointed out that: 

Nigeria, as the country with the largest concentration of black peoples 
anywhere in the world, owes a duty to all the black people of the earth 
to do everything possible to eradicate the humiliation of the black man 
anywhere in the world. Whether Nigeria likes it or not, it is its duty; it is 
part of Nigeria’s destiny; if Nigeria does not do this then it has failed in its 
mission. 32 
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At the UN General Assembly, Nigeria, vehemently demonstrated force¬ 
fully its opposition against apartheid system in South Africa. Following 
the March 21, 1960 Sharpeville massacre, Nigeria spearheaded the UN in 
the international campaign against apartheid and racial discrimination in 
South Africa. Nigeria received a wide global support for the designation of 
apartheid as a heinous crime against humanity. As a strategy of accelerat¬ 
ing the momentum of its campaign against the white minority regime, 
Nigeria also canvassed for the imposition of comprehensive and manda¬ 
tory sanctions against South Africa. 

In an Address to the Special Political Committee of the UN General 
Assembly in 1961, Nigeria’s Foreign Minister reiterated the country’s posi¬ 
tion on the issue of decolonization and racial discrimination, and said, 
“The independence of African states will be meaningless, if in other parts 
of African continent black men did not have freedom. The independence 
movement in Africa as a whole would be a failure if blackmen everywhere 
in the world continued to be oppressed and be judged not by their capabili¬ 
ties but by the color of their skins.” 33 

In order to further display its aversion to apartheid policy, Nigeria 
called on the United Nations Security Council to expel South Africa from 
the United Nations. Addressing the Federal Parliament on his mission to 
the UN in November 1961, the Foreign Minister had this to say: 


It was at our suggestion at the United Nations that the Security Council 
applied the provisions of Article 6 of the United Nations Charter, which 
says that when a member continues to disobey or infringe the Charter of 
the Organization, then the possibility of such member’s expulsion must be 
considered under Article 6 of the Charter. We in conjunction with other 
African States, brought this resolution to the political committee and it was 
passed. Now we want the Security Council to consider the possibility of 
expelling South Africa from the United Nations under Article 6. 34 


Although the move to expel South Africa from the UN failed in 1961, it 
constituted a serious challenge and warning to the apartheid regime. In 
addition, it boosted Nigeria’s image as a frontline state in the liberation 
struggle in Africa. 

The advent of the military on the Nigerian political scene did not 
diminish the momentum of the country’s distaste for racism and apart¬ 
heid. Indeed, Nigeria was more determined in its opposition to South 
Africa’s apartheid system when the first military administration under 
Major-General J.T.U. Aguiyi Ironsi in July 1966 denied the use ofNigerian 
airspace and seaport facilities to South Africa’s white regime. 35 During 
the Nigerian Civil War of 1967-1970, it became clear that the apartheid 
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regime in South Africa aided the secessionist Biafra in its struggle for the 
dismemberment of Nigeria. The Biafran leader, Colonel Chukwuemeka 
Odumegwu Ojukwu, in a desperate attempt to sustain his ambition to 
secede made it clear that he would collude “even with the devil itself (South 
Africa), if that proved to be the only option left to ensure the survival of 
Biafra.” 36 Consequently, Biafra received military, logistic and propaganda 
support from South Africa apartheid regime. This further enraged the 
Nigerian military government to the extent that after the civil war, the 
government resolved to continue intensifying its struggle against apart¬ 
heid South Africa. To demonstrate its anti-apartheid policy, the Nigerian 
Head of State, General Yakubu Gowon, on the Seventh Anniversary of the 
OAU declared, “We shall never relent on our endeavor to proscribe South 
Africa as an unfit member of the international community as long as it 
continues to practice racism.” 37 Speaking at the Ministerial Conference of 
the OAU in June 1971, Nigeria’s External Affairs Minister, Okoi Arikpo, 
emphasized that: “Nigeria will oppose to the last drop of its blood that 
the OAU as an Organization... should enter into a dialogue with South 
Africa.” 38 While addressing the summit of the OAU Heads of State in 
June 1971, General Gowon reiterated the same position. According to 
him, Africa had two choices to make as regards the South African issue: 
either direct appeasement of the racist regime or outright confrontation 
with it. However, he emphasized that “Nigeria will never be a party to the 
first alternative. We reject any appeasement or accommodation with South 
Africa as inconsistent with the principles of our Charter.” 39 Nigeria’s total 
commitment toward the eradication of apartheid earned the country the 
Chairmanship of the United Nations Anti-Apartheid Committee in 1970, 
a position, which Nigeria held until apartheid was eradicated in 1994. This 
position provided Nigeria the unique opportunity to air its views more 
forcefully on the evils of apartheid, and as well offered the country a stra¬ 
tegic position from which to launch vehement global campaign to stir up 
international moral indignation against apartheid. 4 " 

From its independence in 1960 until the collapse of apartheid, Nigeria 
consistently maintained a hard-line posture against the racist system. 
Following the successful transition and attainment of majority rule in May 
1994, Nigeria terminated its anti-apartheid policy and began to craft a post¬ 
apartheid policy that was to be mutually beneficial to both countries. 

Nigeria’s Diplomatic Offensive against Apartheid 

Nigeria continuously and persistently supported the dismantling of apart¬ 
heid and establishment of democratic majority rule in South Africa. 
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Nigeria’s policy toward Pretoria has always been that only majority rule 
based on free and fair exercise of 

universal suffrage by the people in a non-racial and non-fragmented South 
Africa can lead to a just and lasting solution of the explosive situation pre¬ 
vailing in that country. 41 

Three basic strategies have been employed in implementing this policy, 
namely 

(1) supporting the imposition of direct economic and political sanctions, 

(2) appealing to Western powers to support the sanctions resolutions, 
including encouraging hostile global opinion against continued imperialist 
rule and isolating the white apartheid regime from the international com¬ 
munity: and (3) offer of material and moral support to liberation move¬ 
ments in South Africa. 42 


Economic and Political Sanctions 


The Sharpeville massacre of March 1960 provided a storm of anger and 
combative reactions in Nigeria, Africa and the world at large. Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, then Leader of the Opposition in the Federal House 
of Representatives urged the Federal Government to take immediate 
action against South Africa’s business interests in Nigeria in response to 
the sadism and barbarism displayed by the white apartheid regime against 
black people. Not surprisingly, the Western Nigeria House of Assembly 
unanimously passed a Resolution urging the Federal Government to 
invoke appropriate sanctions against the white minority government in 
South Africa. Consequently, series of rallies and political demonstrations 
were effectively organized all over the country by opposition political par¬ 
ties, trade unions, youth organizations, and other interest groups including 
churches to denounce the Sharpeville killings. The reactions generated a 
flurry of actions nationwide, including the expulsion of the South African 
Dutch Reform Church from Nigeria. A Private Member Bill was passed 
in the Federal House of Representatives urging the federal government to 
immediately ban the importation of South African goods into Nigeria, the 
termination of the appointment of South Africans in the Nigerian Public 
Service as well as contracts awarded to South African Companies. 43 

More than any other issue, championing continental opposition to 
apartheid and white minority rule in Southern Africa was one issue in 
which Nigeria demonstrated unquestionable leadership in its African 
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policy. According to former Nigerian Foreign Minister, Major-General 
Joseph Garba, because anti-apartheid commitment was an article of faith 
of every Nigerian Government, it was no surprise that: 

No foreign policy issue has more preoccupied Nigerian governments 
since our independence in 1960. Nigeria has made friends with countries 
with whom it has nothing in common; it has conversely made enemies of 
erstwhile friends... all on account of their attitude towards the Southern 
African question. We have formulated economic policies that have some¬ 
times been detrimental to our own development because of our commit¬ 
ment to the eradication of apartheid. 11 


Appeal and Propaganda War 

Until the fall of apartheid, various administrations in Nigeria since inde¬ 
pendence tried vigorously to publicize the evils of apartheid, racism, and 
discriminations at different international fora and platforms. 45 Both the 
electronic and print media were used to propagate the inhumane nature 
of apartheid. The Federal Government not only encouraged the forma¬ 
tion of anti-apartheid organizations in the country. Notable among these 
was the National Committee on the Dissemination of Information on the 
Evils of apartheid. It also succeeded at various international conferences 
to mobilize global opinions and support against the apartheid regime in 
South Africa. 

Nigeria’s activist role in the international campaign against apartheid 
attained an admirable global recognition in 1977 when the United Nations 
General Assembly proposed holding a World Conference for Action 
against Apartheid, either at the UN Headquarters in New York City or “in 
a country that was irrevocably committed to the eradication of the heinous 
crime against humanity.” 46 With popular acclamation, Nigeria was chosen 
to host the Conference. It was the largest global gathering on apartheid, 
and Nigeria once again reemphasized its strong opposition to the apartheid 
system. The Conference was held in Lagos in August 1977. In his opening 
speech Nigeria’s Head of State, General Obasanjo stressed that there could 
be no compromise whatsoever with apartheid and sounded a note of warn¬ 
ing that “Nigeria’s actions to dismantle it would include using economic 
leverage against governments and companies doing business in South 
Africa.” 47 To continue to publicize the evils of apartheid globally, Nigeria 
hosted an International Conference on the Legal Status of the Apartheid 
Regime in Lagos in August 1984. 
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Propaganda and diplomatic isolation of the apartheid regime were per¬ 
haps the most consistent weapons in Nigeria’s opposition to apartheid. 
The Federal Government made efforts to expel South Africa from the 
International Labor Organization, Olympic Games, and International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 48 It was in the area of sporting events that nota¬ 
ble successes were recorded. Nigeria organized and led the boycotts of 
the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich, Germany, and strenuously cam¬ 
paigned and led several other African States to withdraw from the 1976 
Olympic Games in Montreal, Canada and the 1978 Commonwealth 
Games in Edmonton, Alberta. 49 In December 1978, Nigeria made it clear 
that it would boycott all international sporting events in which any coun¬ 
try having sporting links with apartheid South Africa was represented. 
Therefore, the country’s boycott of the Commonwealth Games was no 
surprise because New Zealand, which had clandestine sporting links with 
South Africa, was allowed to participate. 50 At the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government and State Summit in London in 1977, Nigeria dramatized 
its displeasure toward the racist policy in South Africa as it succeeded in 
pressurizing the Conference to adopt the Gleneagles Agreement under 
which all Commonwealth Governments were mandated to actively dis¬ 
courage sporting links with apartheid South Africa. 51 The intransigence 
of the apartheid regime coupled with the economic and strategic interests 
of the Western powers encouraged Nigeria’s sustained efforts toward con¬ 
demning the Western collaborators of racism oppression, and apartheid 
in South Africa. For instance, a Report published by the Commonwealth 
clearly revealed that apartheid South Africa was strengthened in its pursuit 
of the inhumane policy through direct or indirect economic and financial 
cooperation with Japan and the Western powers. Specifically, the Report 
claimed that: 400 British and United States corporations had investments 
of over $600 million in South Africa, representing over 12 percent of total 
investment in that country. It added, “While Japan had annual trade turn 
over with South Africa of $360 million. Additionally, the white South 
Africa regime was receiving a lot of military aid from the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) members, particularly, U.S., Britain, France, 
and Germany.” 52 

The Nigerian Government strongly condemned the despicable action 
of apartheid to arouse the conscience of those countries that continuously 
assisted in the sustenance of the apartheid system in South Africa: 

Because it feared that we can not hope to win the race against time in 

Southern Africa as long as South Africa could count on the shelter and pro¬ 
tection of their friends who afford them the Political, economic and mili¬ 
tary collaboration aimed at truncating the growth of independent Africa. 53 
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Moral and Material Support for 
the South African Liberation Movements 


Since the establishment of the Special Fund of the OAU for the 
“Coordinating Committee for the Liberation of Africa,” known as the 
African Liberation Coordination Committee, in 1964, Nigeria contributed 
enormously to this Fund. The country not only substantially increased 
its contributions to the Fund since 1970. It also provided direct finan¬ 
cial, materials, military, and moral support to the Nationalist Liberation 
(both the ANC and PAC) Movements in South Africa, 54 even though it 
deplored the performance of the ANC and PAC, as well as their inability 
to unite and form a united front against the racist regime. Consequently, 
in 1977 the Federal Government decided to accord recognition to the 
South African Youth Revolutionary Council (SAYRCO), led by Khotso 
Seatholo, because it was believed that only such a youthful organization 
could threaten and overthrow the apartheid government. 55 Some of the 
members of SAYRCO participated in the Soweto uprising of June 1976. 56 
In addition, the SAYRCO enjoyed widespread support from Nigerian gov¬ 
ernment and people, which provided them tremendous assistance in form 
of military aid and scholarship awards. All the SAYRCO members were 
given free education in Nigerian higher institutions. 

In December 1976, the Federal Military Government set up the 
Southern Africa Relief Fund (SARF). The Fund was designed, to “be 
used to alleviate the plight of the victims of the apartheid oppression in 
Southern Africa, and to promote their education and general welfare.” 57 
The Obasanjo Military Administration (1976-1979) contributed $37 mil¬ 
lion to the Fund. General Obasanjo as Head of State made a personal 
donation of $3,000, while each member of his cabinet contributed $1,500, 
and Nigerian civil servants and Public Officers made voluntary donations 
of two percent of a month’s salary. Appeals for donations were launched 
all over the Federation. As a result, the first group of 86 Southern African 
students arrived in Nigeria to start their education which had been dis¬ 
rupted by the Soweto riots of June 1976. 58 It should be noted that besides 
the Soweto students, President Thabo Mbeki (South African President 
1999-2009) was a guest of the Nigerian government from 1977 until 1984 
when he moved to the ANC Headquarters in Lusaka, Zambia. 59 

The existence of white supremacist regimes in Southern Africa was a 
fundamental factor that had shaped Nigerian foreign policy. Since inde¬ 
pendence, and until the fall of apartheid, Nigeria consistently extended its 
solidarity and support for the liberation movements in all the Southern 
African countries. In order to confront the white racist regimes in Southern 
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Africa (in Angola, Namibia, Mozambique, Zimbabwe and South Africa), 
it evolved different strategies, especially, to the apartheid government in 
South Africa. According to Olajide Aluko: 

Nigeria has since independence taken a number of measures against the 
Southern Africa, especially in spearheading their exclusion from most UN 
conferences and agencies, in the field of propaganda against the white 
regime, and in the provision of material, moral, financial and diplomatic 
support to all the liberation movements in the Sub-region. Moreover, 
Nigeria has for years been putting pressure on South Africa’s Western eco¬ 
nomic partners to end their oil, financial and military ties with Pretoria. 60 

Ibrahim Gambari, the former Nigerian Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations reiterated that in spite of the United States’ diabolical pol¬ 
icy of constructive engagement and the “non-aggression” accords signed 
by racist South Africa and some Frontline States (a political grouping of 
the independent African states that were neighboring States of the white 
minority settler ruled states in Southern Africa) 61 whose economies the 
apartheid regime had been constantly devastating, “Nigeria would con¬ 
tinue to maintain its support for the liberation movements through a com¬ 
bination of the following strategies:” 62 (1) making substantial financial and 
other material contributions to the ANC and SWAPO and to a much lesser 
extent to PAC, some of the Frontline States to assist them in consolidating 
their national economies and their military capabilities (2) encouraging 
the ANC to rethink a new strategy of operations within South Africa itself. 
Although this would be possible only at greater risks than before, the ANC 
should be emboldened by the desperation of the racist regime and increased 
support from Nigeria and other African States; (3) increasing consultations 
with Eastern Bloc countries with a view to improving their assistance to 
the liberation movements; (4) identifying and working actively with influ¬ 
ential groups such as religious organizations and anti-apartheid groups to 
increase world attention directed at the evils of apartheid; and (5) obtain¬ 
ing international support for the Frontline States through the Non-Aligned 
Movement, the United Nations, and Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) so as to strengthen their economies and reduce their 
dependence on South Africa. 

Nigeria developed a special relationship with the ANC beginning in 
1960. This relationship was forged when the ANC’s revolutionary strug¬ 
gle against the white minority regime started in full swing following the 
Sharpeville massacre of 69 unarmed black civilians in March I960. 63 
This massacre unleashed bitterness and revolt by the ANC leading to the 
proscription of the organization and the PAC in 1962. The ANC subse¬ 
quently launched a full-scale liberation war on the apartheid regime in the 
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mid- 1970s. Nigeria was approached for humanitarian assistance, which 
it gladly provided. At the height of the war of liberation against the rac¬ 
ist South African regime in the 1970s, Nigeria was providing $5 million 
subvention annually to ANC and PAC, excluding special financial alloca¬ 
tions for the OAU Liberation Committee and other expenses borne by 
the National Committee against Apartheid (NACAP) and the Southern 
African Relief Fund established in 1976. 64 

Nigeria’s unflinching support for the liberation movements in Angola, 
Mozambique, Namibia and Zimbabwe, had a domino effect on the libera¬ 
tion struggle in South Africa. As the Pan Africanist Congress leader, Robert 
Sobekwu, once observed, “Nigeria’s support for the liberation struggle in 
Angola, and Mozambique had encouraged the blacks in South Africa to 
fight for the total liberation of their country, from white dominance.” 65 
Consequently, in the spirit of its decolonization policy, Nigeria embarked 
on intensive and continuous efforts to convince both the ANC and PAC 
on the necessity to form a united front in order to confront their common 
enemy, the apartheid government in South Africa. 

When the last apartheid President, Frederick F. de Klerk, started his 
reform process in 1989, 66 Nigeria put tremendous pressure on him to ensure 
that the process was irreversibly completed. At the verge of apartheid’s col¬ 
lapse, Nigeria was instrumental in the release of the ANC leaders including 
Nelson Mandela in its position as a Frontline State, and the Chairman of 
the United Nations Committee Against Apartheid. To show his gratitude 
Nigeria was one of the first few countries that Nelson Mandela visited after 
his release from prison on February 12, 1990. 67 Nigeria’s solidarity and 
commitment to the South African Liberation Movements was unwaver¬ 
ing throughout the struggles for liberation. The same position was consis¬ 
tently and systemically maintained by different Nigerian administrations, 
until the apartheid system was finally dismantled in 1994. With all-race 
democratic election of 1994 South Africa attained a non-racial democratic 
government under the leadership of President Mandela. He was described 
as the “Last twentieth century hero and a truly inspirational figure with 
unequalled international stature, and moral authority.” 68 


Nigeria’s Post-Apartheid Policy 


During the dark days of the apartheid system in South Africa, Nigeria was 
one of the most consistent and irresistible antagonists of the racist regime. 
Irrespective of the government in power since independence, the country 
consistently remained the vanguard of the struggle against the unspeakable 
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white apartheid policy until it was finally dismantled. Removal of apart¬ 
heid and installation of African majority rule in May 1994 was thus a major 
breakthrough in Nigeria’s articulated post-apartheid independence foreign 
policy objectives. This provided a unique opportunity for the country to 
eliminate its anti-apartheid policy and establish a full rapport and mutual 
respect for the new South Africa. A practical demonstration of this was 
the immediate opening of a Consulate in Johannesburg to forge closer 
relations with democratic new South Africa. The establishment of a full 
diplomatic relations and an Embassy in Pretoria followed this. Thereafter, 
the two countries resumed economic relations and sporting events. 

In March 1995, the former military Head of State, Olusegun Obasanjo 
(later President of the Federal Republic of Nigeria, 1999-2007) and his 
former deputy, Major-General Shehu Musa Yar’Adua, and many others, 
both military and civilians, were arrested and accused of plotting a coup 
d’etat against the Abacha military regime. They were tried by a Special 
Military Tribunal, and both Obasanjo and Yar’Adua were sentenced to 
death. President Mandela was one of the world leaders who pleaded on 
their behalf which led to the commutation of the sentences to life impris¬ 
onment and fifteen years imprisonment for Yar’Adua and Obasanjo respec¬ 
tively. 69 However, the relatively cordial relations between the two countries 
changed dramatically in November 1995 when the worst human rights 
record of the Abacha military administration in Nigeria undercut the 
strategic foundations of Nigeria-South Africa relations. The Ogoni Crisis 
resulted in the execution of the human right activist, Ken Saro-Wiwa and 
eight other Ogoni activists on November 10, 1995. The execution strained 
the ensuing bilateral relations and poisoned the Commonwealth’s percep¬ 
tion of General Abacha’s regime because this execution was carried out 
on the opening day of the Commonwealth Summit in Auckland, New 
Zealand. The Abacha action not only led to the declaration of the Nigeria 
delegates to the Commonwealth Summit as persona non-grata but also 
resulted in the suspension of the country from the Commonwealth as a 
result of a Resolution tabled by President Mandela. 70 

It should be noted that right from his ascension to the Presidency of a 
democratic South Africa, Nelson Mandela had been deeply involved in and 
highly critical of the seemingly endless political turmoil in Nigeria. This, 
coupled with the high level of human rights abuse by the military regime 
of General Abacha, was a major area of conflict between the two countries. 
Thus, Nigeria-South Africa relations were strained during this period, 
1995-1998. However, as the cold relations between these two countries 
thawed, General Abacha suddenly died on June 8, 1998. 71 His successor, 
General Abdulsalami Abubakar, showed a generally more conciliatory 
approach and was able to remove the discordant relationship between the 
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two countries. He improved on the country’s poor human rights records 
by releasing many of the political prisoners, including General Obasanjo, 
and implemented a remarkably swift and generally successful transition 
to civil rule program that eventually terminated military dictatorship in 
Nigeria. This was followed by a democratic election that ushered in a civil¬ 
ian government on May 29, 1999. 72 

The end of military dictatorship in Nigeria and the installation of a 
civilian rule provided the Nigerian leadership the opportunity to start the 
process of redeeming the image of the country and adapting the country’s 
foreign policy to a new international reality. In a similar fashion, the aboli¬ 
tion of apartheid and the emergence on the global scene of a new South 
Africa as a non-racial democratic State committed to democratic reform 
gave it acceptance globally. These two events effectively terminated the 
seemingly chilly relations between the two countries and led to their work¬ 
ing together to reinvigorate their bilateral relations. This was based on 
the general realization of the importance of the two countries as strategic 
partners in Africa, and in global affairs. 

Thus, the latter part of the 1990s saw a unique period in Nigeria-South 
Africa relations. Nigeria’s democratization process that started in 1998 fol¬ 
lowing General Abacha’s death, and South Africa’s second non-racial dem¬ 
ocratic elections in June 1999, ushered in a peculiar era of bilateral dealings 
between the two countries. This phase came to a successful conclusion 
with the inauguration of civilian democratic regimes in both countries. 
Obasanjo became the President of Nigeria on May 29, 1999, and Thabo 
Mbeki was elected as the second democratic President of South Africa in 
June 1999. Thus, the end of the decade marked its uniqueness of the dicta¬ 
torship in Nigeria and the racist apartheid system in South Africa, and for 
a new era of Nigeria-South Africa relations from the end of the twentieth 
to twenty-first century. 

From 1999, Nigeria-South Africa relations entered a new era character¬ 
ized by a succession of many positive developments. One landmark event 
in this regard was the signing in October 1999 of the document establish¬ 
ing a joint Bi-National Commission by Nigeria and South Africa. The 
Commission is designed to promote and cement economic ties between 
the two countries. It covers whole areas of the economy, including agri¬ 
culture, commerce, energy, mining and solid minerals, labor, aviation, 
and telecommunications. Its overall objective is to actualize strategic and 
mutually beneficial relations between the two countries. Since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Commission, a numbers of achievements were recorded 
particularly in the economic and other spheres of human endeavors. For 
instance, the Nigeria-South Africa agreement on agriculture was signed 
in September 2000 in Pretoria by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
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and Rural Development, Chris Agbobu, and his South African coun¬ 
terpart, Dirk Du Toit. 73 Under the Bi-National Commission Agreement 
many South African Companies see Nigeria as a giant African market 
in Africa and started investing massively in the country. South African 
Oil Corporation (SASOL) and Chevron Nigeria Corporation (CNC), for 
instance, started a $500 million gas project in Nigeria in 2000. Mobile 
Telecommunications Network (MTN) was part of the bidding process for 
the Global System Mobile Communication (GSM) license, while South 
African Electricity Supply Commission (ESKOM) collaborated with 
Power Elolding Company of Nigeria (PEICN) formerly Nigerian Electric 
Power Authority (NEPA) in order to activate, stabilize and maximize 
electric power supply in Nigeria. 74 All these developments have ultimately 
proved to be a significant watershed for bilateral relations between Nigeria 
and South Africa in the new millennium. 

The New Millennium and Global Challenges 
Facing Nigeria and South Africa 

The emergent global system and unfolding globalization poses concrete 
challenges to all countries and all regions of the world. However, Nigeria’s 
post-apartheid policy and relations with the New South Africa must be 
reoriented to changing global realities. We are now living in an interde¬ 
pendent world in which the old paradigms that consistently governed 
interstate and multilateral relations are gradually and systematically being 
dismantled and new approaches are emerging with the new global econ¬ 
omy. Therefore, Nigeria and South Africa are confronted by this onerous 
task of motivating the rest of Africa to tackle African problems in a con¬ 
certed action. Nigeria and South Africa, as the two giants of Africa, are 
uniquely positioned within the continent to respond to global challenges 
that are unfolding for the continent in the new century. The new challenges 
include response to Structural Adjustment Programs; reform of the inter¬ 
national financial institutions; developments within the United Nations 
system, management of the pervasive African conflicts; the solution to 
Africa’s debt crisis; and the HIV/AIDS pandemic ravaging the continent. 75 
The impacts of liberation and structural adjustment program include high 
unemployment rate, increasing poverty, high inflation, weakened balance 
of trade, de-industrialization, and increased vulnerability of financial sec¬ 
tor and civil conflicts. There is the need for Nigeria and South Africa 
to compare experiences and promote concerted subregional and regional 
responses to these problems. Such responses should include policy actions 
by the African Development Bank, increased trade and investment, as well 
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as economic and technological cooperation between the two countries, 
and for the rest of African countries to benefit. 76 

Nigeria and South Africa should also encourage other African coun¬ 
tries to demand a reform of the World Trade Organization and interna¬ 
tional financial institutions, including the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank. For instance, it has been estimated that the 
collapse of commodity trade cost Africa a colossal sum of $34 billion in 
terms of trade losses in 1996 alone; and that Africa has been losing about 
$3 billion annually since 1997 with the functioning of the World Trade 
Organization (WTO). 77 Therefore, it is imperative for Nigeria and South 
Africa to mobilize other African states in a concerted approach to solve 
the problem in a fundamental sense. Four major developments within 
the United Nations system pose challenges for Nigeria and South Africa, 
namely: (1) its democratization; (2) a seat for Africa in the United Nations’ 
Security Council; (3) the growing marginalization of the Developing 
Countries’ interests, especially the Developing World debts; and (4) the 
UN Peace-keeping operations in Africa. 78 On the issue of democratiza¬ 
tion, the two countries should mobilize the emerging African Union to 
coordinate efforts with Asian and Latin American countries and press for 
the democratization of the UN system from its current domination by the 
developed countries, especially, the five Security Council members. 

The marginalization of the Developing Countries’ interests in the 
Economic and Social Council (UNECOSOC) of United Nations, 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO), United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) and 
International Labor Organization (ILO) constitutes another crucial issue 
that has been raised in a coordinated manner by the developing countries, 
the Non-Aligned Movement and Group-77 leaders pressing for a system¬ 
atic review by the United Nations. Also Nigeria and South Africa are on 
the forefront of the demand for UN peace-keeping force in the conflicts 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, and 
Darfur region in the Western Sudan. 79 

The pervasive African conflicts and the need to resolve them present a 
real challenge to Nigeria and South Africa as the two major powers in the 
continent. Both countries as the regional powers have huge stakes in main¬ 
taining peace and security in their volatile subregions, and in Africa as a 
whole. Both countries share strategic stakes in conflict resolution, manage¬ 
ment, and prevention in Africa. Under the mutual leadership of Nigeria 
and South Africa, both the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) and Southern African Development Community (SADC) 
respectively, can learn from each other’s experiences, and serve as models 
for other subregional organizations in Africa and in developing countries 
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as a whole. For instance, in the end, cooperation between subregional 
organizations could form the nucleus of a Nigeria-South Africa initiative 
for conflict resolution in Africa. 80 

The former Presidents Olusegun Obasanjo of Nigeria and Thabo Mbeki 
of South Africa have been leading the African Union and the develop¬ 
ing countries by pressing for debt cancellation and forgiveness from their 
Western creditors, the IMF, and the World Bank. However, it has been 
an Achilles heels, and uphill task to persuade Western leaders and inter¬ 
national financial institutions to cancel the debts which was estimated to 
be about $2 trillion, however, some of it were forgiven at the Gleneagles 
Summit of G8 in July 2005. These debts constitute the most difficult 
obstacle to the survival, recovery and development of the developing coun¬ 
tries, especially the African countries. 81 Similarly, the two countries, along 
with Algeria’s President Abdelaziz Bouteflika, and President Abdoulaye 
Wade of Senegal in July 2001, launched an African Initiative known as 
The New Partnership for Africa’s Development (NEPAD). 82 This initiative 
commits African leaders to eradicate poverty, and calls for a new partner¬ 
ship between Africa, industrialized countries and organizations, grouped 
within the Strategic Partnership with Africa (SPA). Each of Africa’s five 
subregions is expected to identify projects in the eight priority sectors of 
the NEPAD, namely good governance, infrastructure, education, health 
care, agriculture, new information technologies/communication, energy, 
and market access. S3 In addition, Presidents Obasanjo of Nigeria and 
Mbeki of South Africa were very instrumental in transformation of the 
Organization of African Unity to African Union. 

A former South African Ambassador to Nigeria, George Nene, pointed 
out that Nigeria and South Africa are viable partners in the development 
of Africa in view of the enormous potentials of the two countries. He suc¬ 
cinctly stated his views thus: 

We believe that there is a lot the two countries can do in the field of econ¬ 
omy and trade, which will be of spill-over effect to other African countries. 
Nigeria being the biggest market in Africa with abundant human and natural 
resources has a lot to offer South Africa, with its advanced technology and the 
expertise will prove to be very needy to some of the projects in Nigeria. 84 


Conclusion 


Nigeria’s external behavior has hinged on Afro-centric policy rooted in 
the struggle against colonialism, imperialism, racial oppression and 
apartheid system in Africa generally, and Southern Africa in particular. 
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Nigeria’s unwavering commitment particularly toward the total decolo¬ 
nization and liberation of Southern Africa has been variously exhibited 
in all international fora. Successive administrations in the country have 
consistently reaffirmed and heightened that commitment. This has been 
clearly demonstrated by the various diplomatic offensives launched against 
the white minority regime in South Africa in different international fora, 
and particularly at the African Union, the Commonwealth, Non-Aligned 
Movement, and the United Nations. Nigeria’s continuous vigorous and 
intensive offensives were designed to evoke public and international atten¬ 
tion, and shape world opinion on the evils of apartheid and the need to 
resolve the problem of self-determination in the former white minority 
ruled Southern African countries including South Africa. 85 

Nigeria’s anti-apartheid policies were informed by the inhuman and 
unjust apartheid policy, and its criminal acts against the black majority 
population of South Africa. Nigeria strongly believed that it had a unique 
responsibility to all of African states under colonial rule. However, apart¬ 
heid was considered as repugnant, not only to its articulated foreign policy 
objectives, but also to the conscience of mankind in general. 

The country saw apartheid as a violation of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as well as a negation of the principles, and purposes of 
the United Nations’ Charter. 

Therefore, Nigeria’s diplomatic objective toward the former racist 
South African regime had been geared toward confronting and repudi¬ 
ating the apartheid regime with a view to changing and eradicating this 
inhuman system. The country’s resistance to white minority rule in 
South Africa was consistently maintained from independence till 1994 
when the apartheid system was finally transformed to a non-racial 
democratic system. Nelson Mandela, as the first black President, led 
the non-racial democratic government under majority rule. Thus, since 
1994, concerted efforts were made to forge closer relations between 
Nigeria and South Africa. The two countries have evolved a strategic 
partnership that has culminated in the establishment of a Bi-National 
Commission, which covers a range of cooperation. The agreement has 
been yielding fruitful and substantial results since 1999. For instance 
South African investments are visibly thriving everywhere in Nigeria, 
particularly in the areas of aviation, banking, telecommunication, elec¬ 
tricity, sports, water resources, and agricultural industries. Similarly, 
Nigeria’s petroleum has been flowing regularly into South Africa on a 
daily basis. As from early 2001, Nigeria has increased the supply of its 
crude oil to South Africa from an initial of 55,000 barrels to 120,000 
barrels per day. 86 Thus, Nigeria and South Africa have firmly estab¬ 
lished very unique, mutual, and strong relationship. 
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Therefore, it can be said that the much strained relations that existed 
during the obnoxious apartheid regime in South Africa and repressive mil¬ 
itary dictatorship in Nigeria that prevented the two giants of Africa from 
realizing their full economic potentials have been eliminated. Nigeria and 
South Africa have always been economically strong and richly endowed in 
two of the major strategic minerals/resources. Nigeria with its petroleum 
is the sixth producer in the world, and South Africa with its gold is the 
leading producer in the world. These two countries were very strategically 
important to the world in the twentieth century, and will continue to be 
in the twenty-first century. Since the end of the South African institu¬ 
tionalized racism in 1994, and Nigeria’s triumph over protracted military 
dictatorship in 1999, these two major African powers have been consoli¬ 
dating their strategic and economic partnership for the development of 
their respective subregions and for Africa as a whole in this twenty-first 
century. 
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Chapter 2 


Nigeria and South Africa in 
the Global Forum 


In unity, we lost nothing, but our economic chains; indeed, in unity we gain 
many things, including economic independence, and the welfare of our entire 
peoples. However, in division, we would lose many things, and gain nothing 
but neo-colonialism, permanent economic bondage; and mutually destructive 
hostilities among ourselves. Let us therefore remain united; and let us do so 
resolutely, faithfully, and unflinchingly. 

—Chief Obafemi Awolowo 1 


Introduction 


The end of apartheid saw the end of the implacable hostility between suc¬ 
cessive Nigerian governments and the minority regime in South Africa. 
Many saw this as the beginning of a rivalry for the leadership of the 
African continent between Nigeria and a free South Africa. One headline 
in a Nigerian newspaper in 1994 screamed “Nigeria Loses Clout to South 
Africa.” 2 The article went on to state that the crisis in Nigeria had shifted 
the respect of the international community from Nigeria to South Africa. 
The issue of permanent seat for Africa in the United Nations Security 
Council, which is of much interest by the Africans, has particularly caught 
the imagination of the proponents of Nigeria—South Africa rivalry. The 
many years of political crises and military rule in Nigeria provided an 
opportunity for comparisons of the “transition programmes ” of the two 
countries, with Nigeria come out worse off. 
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Nigeria Loses Clout to South Africa 

The collapse of apartheid and the entry of South Africa on the interna¬ 
tional scene as a major power in Africa brought changes and challenges 
that seriously affected Nigeria’s policy and position in the African conti¬ 
nent. With apartheid gone and the entire African continent liberated from 
the last vestiges of colonialism, the only major issue that gave coherence 
to Nigeria’s policies had been removed. Even the African Union (AU) 
formerly the Organization of African Unity (OAU), which was a major 
vehicle of Nigeria’s African policy until the mid-1990s, seemed to have lost 
its relevance, at least temporarily. In the process of charting a new African 
policy in post-apartheid South Africa, it was inevitable that Nigeria would 
at some point confront the new South Africa as a rival for continental 
leadership. 3 It did not take too long for the rivalry to start. The Abacha 
military government started the twin struggle between the two giants 
beginning in 1995. 

The opportunity came in 1995 as South Africa attempted to play a lead¬ 
ing role in the resolution of the Nigerian crisis in 1995. General Abacha’s 
violation of human rights of the Nigerian peoples, the killing of the nine 
Ogoni leaders, the detention of thousands of political prisoners without 
trials, and the assassinations of political opponents intensified the crisis. 
Initially, General Abacha seemed ready to accept South Africa’s interven¬ 
tion, which unlike that attempted by the Western powers, was based on 
dialogue and mutual respect. President Mandela’s emissaries to General 
Abacha, first, Archbishop Desmond Tutu and later the former South 
African Vice President (later became president 1999-2009) Thabo Mbeki, 
received assurances of leniency for the detained political activists, while 
the attempts of others had failed. -1 However, at that stage, strain could be 
observed in the relations between the two countries due to South Africa’s 
open-door policy toward the opponents of the Abacha regime, especially 
the Nigerian pro-democracy groups. Relations deteriorated to their low¬ 
est point after the executions of the nine Ogoni leaders on November 10, 
1995. President Mandela considered the executions a personal blow since 
he had received assurances from General Abacha that the nine Ogoni civil 
rights activists would not be executed. Mandela’s decision to become the 
African arm of the international opposition to General Abacha while other 
African leaders remained silent and muted their reactions to the executions 
led to accusations by General Abacha that: “South Africa was a stooge 
of Western Powers, and Mandela was not a true African nationalist.” In 
response, Mandela described the Abacha regime as “an illegitimate, bar¬ 
baric, arrogant military dictatorship, which has murdered activists using 
a kangaroo court and false evidence.” 5 Nigeria withdrew from the 1996 
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African Cup of the Nations, hosted by South Africa. The excuse was that 
South African authorities had refused to guarantee the safety and security 
of the Nigerian delegation. Steps were initiated to restore normal relations 
between the two countries, but things were not as they had been before the 
November 1995 executions of the nine Ogoni activists. Relations remained 
cool until General Abacha’s death in June 1998. 

Nigeria has been eclipsed by post-apartheid South Africa as the regional 
power and the champion of Africa. With a larger and more diversified 
economic base than Nigeria, South Africa has attracted significant inter¬ 
est from international investors and negotiated for special assistance from 
the European Union under the African, Caribbean, and Pacific coop¬ 
eration agreement, and also with the regional membership of the Lome 
Convention. South Africa is also the most likely nation in Africa to reach 
the status of a newly industrializing country (NIC) because of its diver¬ 
sified economic base. Furthermore, the Southern African Development 
Community and the Southern African Custom Union (SACU) appear 
to be better regional economic organizations for South Africa than 
the Economic Community of the West African States (ECOWAS) is 
for Nigeria. For example, South Africa has better developed economic 
infrastructure, in addition to research and development programs that 
stimulate industrial productivity. That South Africa is a regional power 
in Africa was de facto internationally recognized even before apartheid 
was abolished. South Africa’s prestige within the international arena was 
further enhanced by the charisma of its former and first black President, 
Nelson Mandela. His political legacy lingers on, while his successor, 
President Thabo Mbeki, has indeed built around this legacy his popular¬ 
ity and strong leadership ability, at home, in Africa, and international¬ 
ly. 6 The voice championing African issues is now South Africa, rather 
than Nigeria. During the period of 1990 to 1999, when South Africa 
began gaining prestige and acceptance in the international community, 
Nigeria lost prestige and became a pariah State because of a succession of 
corrupt military dictatorships. What Nigeria lost, South Africa gained. 
Paradoxically, Nigeria’s military regimes suppressed at home the rights 
and freedoms they championed for other African countries. 7 

Many South Africans at the beginning of an African Renaissance, ini¬ 
tiated by President Mbeki, see the emergence of a non-racial democratic 
South Africa from the ruins of apartheid. Since the end of apartheid, South 
Africa has become a diplomatic power house and a democratic role model 
not only for African countries but for many other countries outside Africa. 
Most especially is the larger than life image of the first African President 
of South Africa, Nelson Mandela, who has been described by some as the 
greatest hero and moral authority of the twentieth century. In the words 
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of his official biographer, Anthony Sampson, “He has become a univer¬ 
sal hero at the end of the twentieth century.” 8 Whether South Africa will 
indeed become a beacon for the rest of the continent depends largely on 
developments in the country over the many years period after the retire¬ 
ment of President Mandela. After more than three centuries (1652—1994), 
which witnessed one of the most brutal and damaging racist political sys¬ 
tem in modern times, South Africa is not yet a normal and stable society. 
While the transition period presided over by Nelson Mandela was sur¬ 
prisingly peaceful and promising, the period of transformation away from 
what is still a white privilege society is bound to be more difficult and 
controversial. The danger is that the fallout of any serious conflict in South 
Africa could certainly affect the Southern African subregion and the entire 
continent of Africa. 

The Western powers look more favorably at South Africa than Nigeria 
since the first all-races democratic election that elected Nelson Mandela as 
the first black President of South Africa in 1994. The profusion of Nigeria’s 
domestic problems has relegated its African policy and its foreign policy 
as a whole to the back burner. No longer able to lure friends with prom¬ 
ises of loans, grants, or access to its markets, Nigeria saw its influence and 
image in international circles diminished during the last fifteen years of 
military rule, from 1983 to 1999. One Western diplomat described Nigeria 
as “probably the country that has the least popular following in the world at 
large.” 9 Many Africans saw Nigeria as the empty vessel that made the most 
noise. For example, shortly after Major-General Muhammadu Buhari’s 
regime was overthrown by General Ibrahim Babangida in 1985, West Africa 
described the general image of Nigeria held by many Africans thus: 

For over a decade Nigeria has been synonymous with greed, corruption, 
coups, insensitivity, wastefulness, misdirection and financial insanity. 
Nigerians have been credited with more money than brains, more chaos 
than sense_Nigerians are seen as noisy, arrogant, and brash . 10 

Since independence in 1960, Nigeria has often taken the lead in Africa 
and pursuing policies commensurate with its perceived stature. During 
the 1970s, a clear policy focus, matched by some economic power, signaled 
its important stake in the African continent. Nigeria’s policy initiatives 
outside the continent were also respected. In this sense, Nigeria gained 
status in the international community, which at times translated into real 
influence. 11 

As noted above, Nigeria, once a respected nation abroad and an impor¬ 
tant player in international affairs, especially African affairs, suddenly 
became a pariah under the military regimes of Generals Babangida and 
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Abacha. President Obasanjo on May 29, 1999, pledged in his inaugural 
speech to change this state of affairs and pursue a dynamic foreign policy 
aimed at developing friendly relations with all nations and playing a con¬ 
structive role in the United Nations, the AU, the Commonwealth, and 
other international bodies. According to him, Nigeria will continue to 
honor all its existing international and bilateral agreements. 12 Since the 
civilian administration under President Obasanjo took over in May 1999, 
it has shown its determination to restore Nigeria to the position it had 
previously enjoyed in the international community. 

United Nations Reform and Africa’s Quest for 
Permanent Seat in an Enlarged Security Council 

There is an increasing demand for a reform of the Security Council of the 
United Nations for the following reasons: 

1. The increased membership of the United Nations from fifty-one in 
1945 to 192 as of 2006; 

2. The need to ensure transparency, efficiency, and accountability in 
the Council’s working methods; 

3. The use or abuse of the veto power by the permanent members; and 

4. The prevailing international climate of relative peace. 

Since its inception in 1945, the Security Council has undergone a modi¬ 
fication in its membership only once in 1965 when the original member¬ 
ship of eleven was increased to fifteen (made up of five permanent and 
ten non-permanent members). The present mood for reform can therefore 
be better served if expansion takes place in both categories of member¬ 
ship on a non-discriminatory basis and as spelt out in the Charter of the 
organization. In addition, the will of the international community as a 
whole should not continue to be undermined by that of the minority who 
presently exercise the veto power in matters that bear on the maintenance 
of international peace and security in which all member states have vested 
interests. 

However, in 1979, the delegation of India raised the issue of Security 
Council reform in the General Assembly. As a result, the question of equitable 
representation and an increase in the membership of the Security Council has 
come to be addressed by the General Assembly. Consequently, at its Forty- 
Ninth Session, the General Assembly formally established a Working Group 
under the Chairmanship of the President of the Assembly to address the 
issue. 13 The Working Group has continued its work since then. 
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When the United Nations was formed in 1945, out of the fifty-one orig¬ 
inal members, only four were African countries: Liberia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and South Africa. Even as African membership of the UN increased in the 
1960s as a result of independence, the continent has remained under repre¬ 
sented in the Security Council. At the moment, Africa has to contend with 
only three rotating non-permanent seats in the Security Council. Against 
this backdrop, the issue of Africa’s representation in the Security Council, 
particularly in the category of permanent membership, has come not only 
to the UN but has become a compelling preoccupation of the AU, formerly 
theOAU. 

In September 1994 the AU adopted a common position on this issue. 
It stated inter alia, 

Without prejudice to the fact that it should have a proportionate number 
of non-permanent seats with all the privileges attached thereto, as long as 
the institution of permanent membership remains in force. The permanent 
seats allocated to Africa will be assigned to countries based on a collec¬ 
tive decision made by Africans themselves in accordance with, a system of 
rotation. The rotation will be determined through a set of criteria of the 
African Union currently in force and other elements which might subse¬ 
quently improve those criteria . 14 

At the Harare Summit in June 1997, the African Union charged the 
African Group at the United Nations to come up with the modalities for 
carrying out Africa’s position on this issue. Within the African Group 
there are some considerable difficulties in getting agreed modalities for 
the implementation of the rotation principle. It is strongly felt by some 
African states that rotating permanent seat is a contradiction and is in 
fact an extension of non-permanent status. Some are of the opinion that 
Africa should not consign itself to an inferior status by advocating perma¬ 
nent regional rotating seats, especially, if other regions manage to come 
up with specific countries to occupy new permanent seats in a reformed 
and expanded United Nations Security Council. The new five permanent 
members being proposed are India, Brazil, Japan, Germany, and Nigeria 
or South Africa for Africa. 15 

Although in the forefront of the call for an expansion of the member¬ 
ship of the Security Council, Nigeria did not formally announce its inter¬ 
est in serving the international community as a permanent member until 
1992. Since that time, it has reiterated its interest on a number of occasions 
to serve in this position. Having served with distinction for three terms 
as a non-permanent member of the Security Council (1966-1967; 1978- 
1979, and 1994-1995), Nigeria’s claim to permanent membership of the 
Council cannot be discounted. Among many other contributions, Nigeria 
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vigorously articulated and consistently defended Africa’s concerns and 
interests at the United Nations—especially on questions of decoloniza¬ 
tion and the struggles against former white minority regimes in Southern 
Africa. Nigeria held the chairmanship of the United Nations Committee 
against Apartheid from the 1970s until apartheid was abolished in 1994. 16 
In addition, Nigeria has been the leading African nation in the United 
Nations peace-keeping operations around the world. Since its indepen¬ 
dence in 1960, Nigerian troops have participated in sixteen UN peace¬ 
keeping and peace-observer missions ranging from the Congo in the very 
early years of its independence in 1960, in Tanzania in 1964, 17 in Lebanon, 
Cyprus, Sinai, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, and to the peace-keeping in 
the Balkans. As from 2005, Nigerian peace-keeping, both civilians and 
military were serving in the Darfur Region of the Western Sudan. Over 
200,000 Nigerian troops have served in one UN peace-keeping operations 
or another since I960. 18 And it should be noted that a Nigerian—General 
Martin Agwai is the Commander of the Hybrid Peace-Keeping Force of 
the African Union and the United Nations in a bid to end the Darfur crisis 
of the western Sudan. Also the United Nations Secretary—General Ban 
Ki-moon has appointed a Nigerian, Lt.-General Chikadibia Obiakor as his 
Military Adviser for United Nations’ Global Peace-keeping Operations. 

One very important question is whether Nigeria should assume, as 
some Nigerian analysts have advocated, the continental role in Africa in 
the twenty-first century and serve as big brother, just as the United States 
has assumed the superpower role in the Western hemisphere. As attractive 
as this option may seem, it is going to be very difficult, because Nigeria 
has neither the stability nor the image for such a role. However, by virtue 
of its economic power (resources), diplomatic experience, and manpower 
Nigeria is qualified to occupy the African seat in the UN Security Council. 
With all of its resources, Nigeria is a poor country because most of its 
peoples are not benefiting from the wealth of the country, and only about 
5 percent of its peoples are benefiting from its resources. Nevertheless, the 
current reality of the situation is that Nigerians are suffering in the midst 
of plenty. Any attempt by Nigeria to claim such a position undoubtedly 
would be strongly resisted and resented by other African countries, espe¬ 
cially by South Africa. Before the eradication of apartheid in South Africa, 
this role for Nigeria was possible and might have been very easy, but now it 
is not going to be easy. Multiracial, democratic South Africa has the most 
powerful and well-equipped military, a strong infrastructure, and a strong 
and diversified economy, as well as a stable government, and Nigeria’s lead¬ 
ership role would be resented. Predictably, the rivalry between Nigeria and 
South Africa has already begun. Both countries wish to represent Africa as 
permanent members in the proposed expanded UN Security Council, but 
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there is space for only one African nation. South Africans are convinced 
that their country is the most qualified candidate for the United Nations 
Security Council position. They point out that South Africa is politically 
matured by citing the peaceful transition, from apartheid to a democratic 
rule and the orderly transfer of power from Nelson Mandela to Thabo 
Mbeki in June 1999. 19 In addition, South Africa has been able to hold 
two peaceful, free, fair, and credible democratic elections after the 1994 
first election (1999 and 2004 elections). 20 These are impressive credentials 
indicative of a new African state that is fully capable of representing Africa 
with honor and respect in the world body. Africans would have reason to 
be proud of their representation in the Security Council. 

Conversely, Nigeria’s domestic history since 1966 is tarnished with 
recurring military dictatorships, incessant religious conflicts, corruption, 
and human rights abuses, especially, between 1985 and 1998. For instance, 
Nigeria has not been able to hold any free, fair, and peaceful elections since 
independence election of 1959, and the only one that was free, fair, and 
credible held in 1993 was annulled by the Babangida military regime. 21 
Nevertheless, political leaders, intellectuals, and the majority of Nigerians 
and non-Nigerians have disagreed, arguing that: 

Over the years Nigeria has earned the light to be the voice of Africa. 
Despite its chequered internal record, its performance on behalf of African 
causes have been impeccable. This has been done at immense national self- 
sacrifice. If we seek to demonize Nigeria for its domestic misdeeds, it is only 
fair that we glorify her for external performance. And, even if we went by 
number distribution, Nigeria would still prevail, five of every ten Africans 
are Nigerians. In Nigeria’s view, South Africa is a novice in world affairs 
and needs time to mature past apartheid politics . 22 

In a characteristic manner, Africa has been unable to produce a com¬ 
promise candidate for the proposed expanded permanent membership 
of the United Nations Security Council. If this opportunity is frittered 
away, Africans will remain the only race without representation in the 
most powerful organ of the United Nations, with the attendant negative 
implications. Since the world body was established in 1945, it has served 
as a widely accepted platform for international relations, diplomacy, and 
arbitration. Specifically, the Security Council that takes final decisions on 
war and related matters and has become a forum where awesome military 
credentials are used as weapons for negotiations and supremacy. Also, the 
veto power held by its five permanent members—United States, China, 
France, Britain, and Russia, confers on them rare privileges whose misuse 
can have serious global consequences. Over the years, this status quo has 
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provided the basis for apprehension, inferiority, and agitation among the 
non-veto members of the organization. 

The current reforms at the UN are aimed at correcting that imbalance 
to foster a better sense of belonging in the world community. The Cold 
War period (1945-1990) between the United States and the former Soviet 
Union (now Russia Federation), promoted the polarization of nations of 
the world along ideological lines, which in turn hampered global peace, 
trust, and cooperation. In the new world order of the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury, there is the need for a repositioned United Nations to move closer to 
racial equality. This is why Africa must not be sidelined, as a new thinking 
sweeps through the United Nations. From centuries of slavery, through 
direct colonialism, and now to economic imperialism and neocolonialism, 
Africa has remained the butt of all other races of the world. 

It is very sad now that an occasion has presented itself to move the 
continent up in the global family; Africa is once again in contention with 
itself for the one Security Council slot. In addition, to Nigeria and South 
Africa, Egypt, Kenya, Senegal, Libya, and the Gambia are also very much 
interested to occupy the same seat. 23 The seven African countries con¬ 
tending for this seat do not seem to appreciate the gravity of the situation 
that this is an opportunity that Africa must not lose. The Africans must 
understand that majority of the five permanent Security Council mem¬ 
bers prefer the existing structure and composition of the influential posi¬ 
tion they hold in the Security Council. The failure of the African nations 
to forge a common front would only justify an excuse for their position 
that the elite club of veto-wielders should not be expanded. The Nigerian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ambassador Olu Adeniji, made this point 
when he said: “The quest for a candidate has hit a brick wall. The battle 
is now between aspirants to that seat and members not willing to admit 
new entrants... .And for the five permanent members, the disagreement 
among the contenders is sweet music.” 24 At this stage, the African Union 
should get its act together and be united, focused, and undaunted in the 
pursuit of its interests. Africa must show that it has come of age, and that 
it is prepared to be realistic in its choice of which African country should 
assume the critical responsibilities at the world’s center stage. 

Nigeria, South Africa, and African Union 

Various suggestions have been presented on the UN Security Council 
Seat by both Africans and non-Africans. Bade Onimode has proposed 
that Nigeria and South Africa should amicably agree on one of them bid¬ 
ding for the African seat in the Security Council. 25 Joy Ogwu advocated 
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for a common voice as well as committed pragmatism and rationalism on 
it in the larger interest of Africa, to support one candidate. 26 Onimode 
proposed that one should concede the seat for the other in a mutually 
agreed manner, while Joy Ogwu counseled for the larger interest of Africa 
to which the two countries (Nigeria and South Africa), have a great stake 
to defend. Jide Owoeye advocated for a tripartite cooperation in filling the 
proposed African seat and submitted that: 

Now that the African seat in the United Nations Security Council is up 
for grabs, South Africa, Nigeria, and Egypt are perhaps the only credible 
regional powers that could aspire to the seat. While South Africa has bet¬ 
ter logistics than the other two, the political will for such role by Nigeria 
and the prestige Egypt has attained holding the United Nations Secretary- 
Generalship could be combined to produce a rotational control of this 
much exalted but demanding position . 27 

According to the Chinese Ambassador to Nigeria, Wang Yonqiu, “Given 
the seriousness of Nigeria for this seat, China, the world’s most popu¬ 
lous nation and one of the five current permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council believes that Nigeria, with her vast geographical spread 
and records of good neighborliness in Africa is eminently qualified for the 
United Nations Security Council Seat . 28 

Emphasizing the Chinese’ strong support of Nigeria to occupy the seat, 
during his visit to Nigeria, in October 2004, the Chairman of Chinese 
National Peoples’ Congress, Wu Bangguo said, 

As an important country, Nigeria, in pursuit of the policy of good neighborli¬ 
ness and friendship, takes an active part in regional and international affairs. 

It also supports stability of the African continent, especially the West African 
sub-region and promoting the process of regional economic cooperation and 
integration. China backs Nigeria for the UN Security Council seat . 29 

In addition, Nigeria’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Aminu Wali emphasized that: 

Considering Nigeria’s records on peace and security in Africa and around 
the world. I believe that Nigeria ought to have the seat if there is only one, 
but I found out that other African countries thought differently. I also 
found out that if you have influence and power; you have to contend with 
a lot of opposition . 30 

These are some of the dynamics that characterize relations between Nigeria 
and South Africa. In essence, the best Nigeria can do under the present 
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circumstances is to try to make the African Union more efficient. With 
deft diplomacy, Nigeria can ensure that a two-third majority of AU mem¬ 
ber states can pass a resolution that has moral authority and is binding on 
all member states on African issues. To this end, Nigeria should encourage 
the African Union to adopt some ethics, not necessarily those of Western 
democratic societies, but ones that place a premium on human life, human 
dignity, the rule of law and good governance, freedom of expression, and 
African family values. As the largest and most populous black nation in 
the AU and in the world, and as the largest contributor to the AU’s regular 
budget, Nigeria has an immense part to play in accomplishing this task. 
It is against this background that the civilian administration, which had 
adopted reform policies at home had contributed military, financial, and 
material resources to the civil wars in Liberia, Sierra Leone, Congo, and 
Sudan, materials, and advice to other crises areas in Africa, especially the 
Darfur Region of the Western Sudan and Somalia in order to help them 
achieve peaceful settlements. 31 

It is hoped that Nigeria with its leaders, and with its past records as a 
very strong, and committed Pan-African nation, is in a better position to 
make the African Union of the twenty-first century adopt some meaning¬ 
ful and ethical policies. These are necessary, especially on issues of human 
rights, with the consequence that any breach of these positions would ide¬ 
ally result in the suspension of the violating country’s membership in the 
organization. This would serve as a deterrent to the irresponsible use and 
misuse of power against the civil society in the member states. Despite the 
OAU’s checkered history since its inception in 1963, no single member 
state has been suspended from it until the AU was formed, and Madagascar 
was the first member state of the AU, when it was suspended from 2002 to 
2003. 32 Morocco voluntarily pulled out in 1984 over the admission of the 
Western Sahara to the African Union. Therefore, the fear of possible sus¬ 
pension or expulsion may have a salutary effect on the style of governance 
in most of the African countries. 

It has been argued that if the African Union adopted this kind of posi¬ 
tion, it would be interfering in the internal affairs of member states. This 
argument cannot stand the test of times in the New World Order for the 
following reasons. First, at the Africa-Europe Summit held in Cairo, Egypt 
in April 2000, both President Obasanjo and UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan and the member states agreed and very strongly stated that: 

Positive intervention is today an indispensable obligation of all members of 

the international community, and human rights should no longer be con¬ 
sidered an internal affair. There can be no turning back from the principle 

that human rights are sacred, regardless of frontiers. Non-interference in 
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internal affairs is no longer tenable as an excuse for folding our hands and 
allowing innocent men, women and children to be consumed by barbarism, 
tyranny or whatever violent means of expressions of evil nature . 33 

Second, there is nothing in the African Union’s Charter that specifi¬ 
cally prevents it from interfering in the internal affairs of member states 
when a member state’s security is threatened. Article 4 (h) of the AU’s 
Constitutive Act, 2000, reiterates that “the right of the Union to inter¬ 
vene in a Member State pursuant to a decision of the Assembly in respect 
of grave circumstances, namely: war crimes, genocide and crimes against 
humanity.” 34 Third, the African Union has intervened in many cases in 
African conflicts in the past, such as the Nigerian Civil war of 1967-1970, 
the Angolan Civil War 1975-2003, the Chadian conflict 1977-1989, the 
Liberian Civil War of 1989-1997, Sierra Leonean conflict 1991-2001, and 
the civil war in Sudan (1983-1984). Fourth, the organization needs to 
grow if it is not to decline and become irrelevant, and in the process of 
growth it will have to modify some of its original principles in the light of 
the global circumstances of the twenty-first century. 

In addition, if all the member states are united and speak with one 
voice, there is no reason why, under the African Union umbrella, they 
cannot declare an African version of the Monroe Doctrine. 31 It is humiliat¬ 
ing that non-African states (foreign states) mediate most of the inter- and 
intra-state conflicts in Africa. 36 Indeed, the economic and military weak¬ 
nesses and lack of unity of Nigeria and South Africa as the leading powers 
in the continent, and all African countries make this inevitable. Yet one 
can argue that if the majority of African Union member states were to take 
a united stand on an issue, it would be very difficult and even embarrass¬ 
ing for any non-African power to ignore their opinion. Nigeria and South 
Africa can play a major role in bringing about this unity. First, by ensuring 
political stability, economic and social well being of their peoples at home. 
Second, by reaffirming their total support for an efficient, and effective 
African Union and its Charter. In essence, Nigeria and South Africa as the 
leading powers in Africa should adopt a consistent and forward-looking, 
serious, committed and responsible policy in regard to the African Union, 
and their respective regional organizations—ECOWAS and SADC. 

At the annual meetings of the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund of September 2003, held in Dubai, United Arab Emirates, Nigeria and 
South Africa were elected as permanent representatives of the Anglophone 
Bloc of the African continent into the Finance Committee of the IMF and 
the Development Committee of the World Bank. 37 This is an unprecedented 
honor accorded these two African countries in recognition of their active 
role and economic importance on the continent and the world. 
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Africa’s Capacity for Peace-keeping and 
Security in the Continent 

A threat to peace anywhere in the world should be considered as a threat 
to peace everywhere. This is the essence of the principle of collective 
security. As far as 1963, at the inception of the Organization of African 
Unity, President Nkrumah of Ghana advocated for the establishment of an 
African High Command, and emphasized the importance of African secu¬ 
rity. Thus, in order to protect the economic structure, political stability, 
and security of African continent, African leaders should adopt “a unified 
defense strategy, based on an African Military High Command, unified 
economy, and a unified foreign policy and diplomacy.” 38 

Among West African nations, Nigeria stands tall as the super power 
of the subregion. Socioeconomic tranquility and desired political stabil¬ 
ity of West African countries rest solely on Nigeria’s effective leadership. 
Nigeria’s meaningful and effective contributions to internal political order 
and peace in Liberia, Sierra Leone, and Ivory Coast in terms of manpower, 
economic resources, and military materials cannot be overemphasized. 
When Togo outrageously violated its succession constitutional order after 
the death of President Gnassingbe Eyadema in 2005, Nigeria stood firm as 
a regional leader in West Africa. President Obasanjo, as the then Chairman 
of the African Union advised the Togolese very strongly to “retrace their 
steps to the position of the constitution, to hold free, fair and transpar¬ 
ent elections.” 39 Consequently, Nigeria effectively invoked the ECOWAS 
economic sanctions with the support of the African Union, the European 
Union, and the United States, to make Togo comply accordingly. 40 

Renewed efforts have been made within and even outside the continent 
to help deal with the issues of peace-keeping and security in Africa. The 
most important of all the continent-wide efforts was the establishment 
in 1993 of the Central Organ of the African Union (AU) mechanism for 
the Prevention, Management, and Resolution of conflicts. This Central 
Organ has been replaced by the Peace and Security Council, equivalent to 
the Security Council of the United Nations. It is the desire of the African 
Union that subregional efforts within Africa should complement this cen¬ 
tral mechanism. Most importantly, with the initiative and leadership of 
Nigeria, West African countries under ECOWAS umbrella have demon¬ 
strated through the establishment of the Economic Community of West 
African States Monitoring Observer Group (ECOMOG), 41 the necessity 
and importance of subregional security organization. ECOMOG was set 
up initially to contain the Liberian civil war and restore peace to that coun¬ 
try. The ECOMOG as a military arm of ECOWAS was a successful effort, 
and furthermore, created the climate that enabled democratic elections to 
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take place in Liberia in July 1997. This formally ended the conflict in that 
country in which 150,000 people were killed. It is on record that Nigeria 
lost over 200 soldiers while over 1,000 of Nigerian military personnel were 
wounded and the country spent over $3 billion to finance ECOMOG’s 
operation in Liberia. 42 

From the Liberian civil war experience with Nigeria’s leadership of 
the ECOMOG forces, it has evolved the Monrovia Doctrine, legitimizing 
intervention in West Africa by Nigerian led troops. We began to witness 
the birth and development of Pax Nigeriana, meaning the right of Nigeria 
to pacify any unruly neighbors. Thus, Nigeria may have started some¬ 
thing of long term duration, in the West Africa subregion which began in 
Monrovia, Liberia in 1992. It has since also been implemented in Sierra 
Leone leading to the settlement of its civil war. Consequently, Nigeria has 
become the big brother (Super power) of West Africa. 

The Economic Community of the West African States has maintained 
peace-keeping operations in West Africa since 1992. One can surely say 
that ECOWAS rivals the United Nations in effective peace-keeping under 
difficult circumstances, making it a world leader in that field. With the 
ECOMOG record of achievements in Liberia and its success in bringing 
peace to Sierra Leone, the West African subregion thus has an effective 
proven peace-keeping record. In recognition of ECOMOG’s success the 
meeting of Defense and Foreign Affairs Ministers of ECOWAS mem¬ 
ber states held in Cote d’Ivoire, on March 11 and 12, 1998. The meet¬ 
ing recommended that experts from member states should work with the 
Executive Secretariat of the United Nations to prepare a mechanism for 
conflict prevention, management, resolution and for peace-keeping in 
accordance with the directives contained in the Final Communique issued 
at the end of the Fourth Extraordinary Session of the Authority of Eleads 
of State and Government in Lome, Togo. 43 

Consequently, West African Defense Ministers in their meeting in 
Abuja, Nigeria, in June 2004, agreed to create a 6,500 member multi¬ 
national force to respond to “crisis and threats to peace in the war rav¬ 
aged region.” 44 The core of this force will be 1,500 highly trained and well 
equipped rapid response troops and 3,500 backups. The remaining 1,500 
soldiers will form a reserve force. In recognition of ECOMOG successes, 
Ali Mazrui has pointed out that: 


Pan-Africanism of military integration is likely to be led by West Africa, 
with the precedent set by ECOMOG under the Economic Community of 
West African States (ECOWAS). In spite of the difficulties and inconclu¬ 
siveness of ECOMOG’s attempted rescue operation in Liberia, the effort 
has been a major pioneering enterprise in the history of Pax Africana . 45 
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Also the Carter Center for Peace and Conflict Resolution in Atlanta, 
Georgia, U.S.A. has acclaimed ECOMOG as the most successful regional 
security model ever established in the developing world. In economic inte¬ 
gration, ECOWAS’ performance has been dismal when compared to the 
successful performance of ECOMOG collective security model. 

In the Southern Africa subregion Southern African Development 
Community (SADC) as a regional economic community has demon¬ 
strated similar determination and capability to succeed but not in the area 
of military security such as ECOMOG in the West African subregion. 
However, all these are efforts that emphasize the need for Africa to take 
its destiny into its own hands in the areas of peace and security without 
letting the Security Council of the United Nations off the hook in terms 
of its primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Most significantly, since the establishment of the AU Central Mechanism 
for Prevention, Management, and Resolution of Conflicts, there has been 
a sudden proliferation of initiatives from various countries outside Africa 
aimed at enhancing Africa’s capacity for peace support operations. Since 
1995, the AU and African leaders have pronounced themselves on the ini¬ 
tiatives that have been launched by various non-African countries aimed 
at enhancing Africa’s capacity in this regard. While noting the goodwill of 
the sponsors of these various initiatives, the AU has always felt that the con¬ 
trol of these initiatives should rest with Africans themselves. At the Seventh 
Ordinary Session of the Central Mechanism for Prevention, Management 
and Conflicts Resolution held at Ministerial level in November 1997, the 
Central Organ emphasized the necessity for Member States of the AU to 
determine the parameters for the implementation of any initiative aimed 
at enhancing Africa’s capacity in the area of peace support operations bear¬ 
ing in mind the need to preserve the unity and cohesion of the continent 
in this critical era. The Peace and Security Council of the African Union 
also underscored the need for inclusiveness in the implementation of any 
initiative to enable all AU member states willing and able to participate in 
such initiatives to do so. 


Conclusion 


Some of the non-African initiatives tend to perpetuate the division of 
the continent into Anglophone and Francophone peace-keepers. This 
will clearly weaken the continent’s collective resolve at tackling issues of 
common concern and may result in a repartitioning of Africa into foreign 
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spheres of influence and interests, which are incompatible with the objec¬ 
tives of the African Union. Africans believe that any initiatives that claim 
to support Africa’s efforts at peace-keeping operations must also be imple¬ 
mented within the ambit of the existing AU mechanism. Such initiatives 
must also be transparent, inclusive, and above all, respond to the collective 
consensus of African leaders, its peoples, and organization. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that already members of the African Group at the United 
Nations strive to promote closer cooperation in the area of peace-keeping 
between regional organizations and the UN. Their views were accom¬ 
modated in the final report and recommendations of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Peace-keeping operations under the chairmanship 
of Nigeria. 46 

The former UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan has advocated that 
“New permanent or long term members should be added to the UN 
Security Council, whose current membership reflects the reality of 1945, 
not of (today) the twenty-first century.” 47 There is no alternative to a reor¬ 
ganization and reform of the United Nations particularly, its Security 
Council. This is very necessary in order to ensure its congruent adjust¬ 
ment and adaptation to not only the far-reaching changes in the new 
international system in which it has to operate, but also the imperative of 
improving the political legitimacy of its decisions, the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the whole organization. “It is in the context of the Security 
Council reform which entails, among other things, the expansion of the 
membership, including permanent membership of the Council that an 
opportunity exists for African continent to a permanent seat on the United 
Nations Security Council.” 48 More than 25 percent of the UN members 
in the General Assembly are African countries. 49 Therefore Africa deserves 
and should occupy one of the proposed permanent five Security Council 
seats. 



Chapter 3 


Post-Apartheid South Africa: 
New Challenges and Dilemmas 


During my lifetime I have dedicated myself to this struggle of the African 
peoples. I have fought against white domination, and I have fought against 
black domination. I have cherished the ideal of a democratic and free society 
in which all persons live together in harmony and with equal opportunities. It 
is an ideal, which I hope to live for and to achieve. But if needs be, it is an ideal 
for which I am prepared to die. 

—Nelson Mandela 1 


Introduction 


South Africa’s transition from apartheid to majority rule has been greeted 
both domestically and internationally with enormous enthusiasm. Here, in 
the midst of the mounting conflict, and confusion of the post-Cold War, 
is an undeniably good news story. And triumph of peaceful negotiations, 
and democracy over violence and many years of white racist authoritarian¬ 
ism in South Africa. 2 President Mandela said: 

The election of April 1994 did not set us free—but we did achieve the free¬ 
dom to be free. There are new dilemmas in our new democracy, and real 
problems which our institutions and the media face. There are responsibili¬ 
ties and new challenges. Nevertheless, few would now dispute our newly 
won right to debate and argue about our response to those challenges. This 
is one of our country’s real achievements. It is another personal delight for 
me today to watch how the divisions of the past are giving way to the begin¬ 
ning of a new South African sense of belonging, shared by all 3 
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A few years ago many observers predicted that, “there will be a bloodbath 
in South Africa and that the whites will never give up power.” And yet, it 
happened. Why? While in Yugoslavia, Somalia, Rwanda and other coun¬ 
tries, people have torn themselves apart, the South African story was indeed 
a breath of fresh air. Perhaps this was nothing short of a political miracle. 
What then is responsible for this South African miracle? There are many 
answers to this question, but the most important one is the leadership of 
Nelson Mandela. Despite his imprisonment on Robben Island for twenty- 
seven years, he did not allow his emotions to cloud his political judgment. 
Instead, he forgave his captors and in so doing successfully brought South 
Africa out of its political misery transforming it in a matter of few years 
from a pariah state to a legitimate, enviable actor within the international 
system. He applied his teachings of morality and humane democracy to 
his many years of difficult situations. His behavior has won him praise 
around the world. All these have helped to produce a government, led by 
this same man, Nelson Mandela, described as the “last twentieth century 
hero ” a truly inspirational figure with unequalled international stature, 
and moral authority. At his inauguration as the first African President of 
the Republic of South Africa, he said: 

The time for the healing of the wounds has come. The moment to bridge 
the shams that divide us have come. The time to build is upon us as we 
enter into a covenant that we shall build the society in which all South 
Africans, both black and white, will be able to walk tall, without any fear 
in their hearts, assured of their inalienable right to human dignity—a 
rainbow nation at peace with itself and the world. We are humbled and 
elevated by the honour and privilege that you, the people of South Africa, 
have bestowed on us, as the first president of a united, democratic, non- 
racial and non-sexist government. We must, therefore, act together as a 
united people, for national reconciliation, for nation building, for the birth 
of a new world. Let there be justice for all. Let there be peace for all. Let 
freedom reign. God bless Africa. 4 

These statements from Mandela have provided a source of optimism on 
a continent that for many decades has been habitually described as being 
“in crisis.” 5 Nelson Rlihlahla Mandela will without question go down 
in history as one of the best-known and best-loved public figures of the 
twentieth century. As he had come to personify the heroic struggle against 
the evils of apartheid, he also symbolizes the qualities of forgiveness and 
reconciliation in the new nation of South Africa. His personal example as 
well as his political vision gave him exceptional stature among his fellow 
South Africans—irrespective of race and color, and in the entire world—to 
whom he became a veritable icon. Indeed, many countries were encouraged 
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by this new development including the United States government which 
under the Clinton administration launched a Mission to present South 
Africa to the Americans as the door of hope for the rest of the continent. 6 

Despite more than a decade of piecemeal sanctions, economic stagna¬ 
tion, and crisis South Africa retains the most powerful, industrialized, and 
diversified economy in Africa. During the apartheid phase of South African 
history, most African states, and international organizations attempted, 
with varying but often high degrees of resolve, to isolate South Africa, 
and minimize their economic interaction with the then apartheid state. 7 
Nevertheless, historical linkages, and the continuing strength of South 
African political and capital interests ensured the persistence of significant 
economic interchange, regardless of political obstacles. 

As South Africans work out their post-apartheid future, and as the old 
political, and economic barriers with the rest of the continent crumble, 
there are increasing social, political, and economic interactions between 
the hobbled Leviathan of South Africa and its continental neighbors. What 
repercussions will follow from this process? To what extent will it enhance 
prospects for political and economic development in the rest of the conti¬ 
nent? And to what extent may it further constrain them? Who will be the 
main agents and beneficiaries of this expansion of South African—African 
interchange, and who will be its casualties? And what security consequences 
will result? This chapter explores these questions within three expanding 
concentric circles: the new South Africa itself, South Africa’s interactive 
relationships with its neighboring states, and its role in Africa as a whole. 


Post-Apartheid Reconstruction and Development 

Any attempt to re-make South Africa, and to promote development as well 
as growth in a manner, which begins to address the historical injustices, 
and grossly inequitable life chances, which are the legacies of the past, is 
handicapped from the outset by the impact of prolonged economic decline. 
South Africa’s economic performance has slowly improved since the historic 
first democratic elections of April 1994. Growth estimates of 3.3 percent for 
1998 remain short of the 4 percent required to make any inroads into South 
Africa’s acute unemployment problem. This is so, despite Nelson Mandela’s 
remarkably successful efforts to gain the confidence of the South Africans 
and international business communities for the four years he was the 
President. In the meantime, the traditional mainstay of the South African 
economy, gold, experienced a crisis marked by sharply worsening produc¬ 
tion figures, and falling prices. With these considerations in mind, the 
South African government launched an ambitious new macro-economic 
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strategy for “Growth, Employment and Redistribution (GEAR)” in June 
1996. This strategy was aimed at achieving average annual growth rate of 
4.2 percent between 1996 and 2000, but reached 6.1 percent in 2000. The 
government of National Unity under President Mandela, and later President 
Thabo Mbeki were able to achieve these targets and engineered a reversal of 
South Africa’s relative economic decline. However, the process proved to be 
a long and difficult one. 8 It will make it all the more challenging to gener¬ 
ate the resources and the political will to finance South Africa’s ambitious 
Reconstruction and Development Program (RDP).' ) 

The RDP has been the centerpiece of the government policy agenda. 
Among other things, it embodies the government’s justice agenda. Those 
were policies, and programs, which were designed to reduce historic 
inequalities and provide a better life for the previously disenfranchised 
black majority. It provides the political assurance that, along with fiscal 
responsibility, economic restructuring, and growth, the ANC government 
is committed to real change for the poor black majority. This is its primary 
base of electoral support. Yet, the RDP and its associated programs will 
place an enormous strain on South Africa’s limited human and financial 
capacity. To cite just one important example, the former Health Minister, 
Nkosazana Zuma’s 10 widely praised National Health Insurance Program. 
This program unveiled in mid-1995 and designed to provide free primary 
health care to all who needed it by 2005, faced a financial shortfall of R3.39 
billion. More broadly, the RDP process as a whole has come under increas¬ 
ing criticism for its preoccupation with bureaucratic structures and limited 
progress in meeting concrete targets. This would explain in part its transfer 
to the Ministry of Finance in 1996 in controversial circumstances. At the 
same time, the RDP White Paper, which was designed to set out plans 
for implementation, has been criticized by progressive academics as a “very 
significant compromise to the neoliberal economic policy preferences of the 
old regime.” 11 

Thus, the government presided over an economy that was growing in 
positive terms. Though this has been the case particularly in its first years 
in office, the ANC government failed to achieve growth levels that are high 
enough to cut down the army of unemployment. It was estimated that over 
30 percent of South Africans who are fit to work do not have jobs. 12 In 
fact, many South Africans have continued to lose their jobs as previously 
protected firms are being forced to reshape their operations to face interna¬ 
tional competition. Firm shutdowns have also been orchestrated, in part, 
by perceptions that South Africa’s new labor regime will make it difficult 
for companies to fire workers. These concerns have also been cited as the 
reasons for slow levels of foreign direct investments. These are because most 
of the new labor laws designed to eradicate workplace discriminations, and 
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protect labor rights have only recently been implemented. Therefore, it is a 
little premature to say what their effect is on employment trends. 

The ANC government has emphasized that, though the country has 
experienced jobless growth, Pretoria’s industry support measures have 
helped save jobs, in South Africa, and in the neighboring states. Be that 
as it may, the unemployed in South Africa went into the election of April 
2004, with inquiring minds about when they will be rescued from job¬ 
lessness. Policy makers’ constraints insuring interventionist policies as the 
scourge of unemployment have been worsened by the new global trading 
rules which are highly skeptical of State intervention in the economy. 

However, 1998 was the most difficult year for South Africa’s multira¬ 
cial government. The global financial markets crisis, which spread from 
Asia through all emerging markets, threatened the trend of globalization, 
which had hitherto been thought of as unstoppable. While many Asian 
governments were forced to introduce foreign exchange controls, Pretoria’s 
authorities stayed the course, choosing to keep the economy open and 
playing by the global rules. As a result, South Africans had to contend 
with higher interest rates to defend, the Rand (South African currency). 
These punitively high rates plunged the country into a recession in 1998. 
The economy grew by 3.2 percent in 1996, 1.7 percent in 1997, and only 
0.1 percent in 1998 and this followed a 2.0 percent in 1999. 13 

Economic policy and performance are crucially linked in shaping 
international and local confidence in the unfolding South African story. 
Globalization is not a favored phenomenon in the developing world, given 
the concern of poor nations that they are competing on an uneven playing 
field where the rules for the global economy are made by the rich and pow¬ 
erful for their advantage. South Africa is a special case in the divide sepa¬ 
rating developed and developing countries. The South African economy, 
unlike the Nigerian economy has distinct features of both developed and 
developing nations. On balance, however, South Africa is a developing 
country beset by many of the challenges to economic and social well being 
faced by many poor nations, like Nigeria. 

As far as economic policy is concerned, it is a basic tenet of the South 
African government that the country is an inextricable part of the global 
economy and that it should seek optimum utilization of that linkage 
for the sake of economic growth and development. According to Trevor 
Manuel, the South Africa Finance Minister, “South Africa’s response has 
been to seek a partnership with the global economy and, in particular with 
the wealthy nations of the world and its multilateral institutions: a part¬ 
nership built on trust, respect and, above all a commitment to succeed.” 14 
The Minister further pointed out that South African economy has shown 
impressive resilience in the midst of the global slowdown of the early 
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twenty-first century. The economy grew by 3.4 percent in 2000, which 
was less than 6.1 percent expected, while declining to 2.2 percent in 2001, 
“underpinned by a moderate recovery of investment and a strong export 
performance in the first half of 2001.” Growth for 2002 was 2.2 percent, 
3.3 percent in 2003, 3.5 percent in 2004, and 4 percent in 2005. Trevor 
Manuel pointed out that “in first World terms, these growth figures are 
respectable taking into account that the advanced economies are expected 
to grow by 0.6 percent in the year 2003.” 15 

However, unlike in Asia, the South African government can take com¬ 
fort from the fact that its economic troubles had nothing to do with a 
flawed banking system, where cronyism between industry and bank con¬ 
verged. The country’s vulnerability to the external shocks in part derives 
from the low rates of domestic savings, its inability to attract sustained 
inflows of direct foreign investments, the high ratio of short-term foreign 
debt to foreign exchange reserves, and falling commodity prices. 

Things may have been tough on the growth and job front, however, the 
ANC government went to the elections of April 2004 with the encourag¬ 
ing results and rising confidence in its economic management ability. It has 
managed to keep inflation levels in single digit figures. In February 1999, 
inflation dipped marginally to 8.6 percent from the January figures of 8.9 
percent, maintaining the single-digit trend. In April 1999, the Ministry 
of Finance unveiled a new set of data on government finances. These sta¬ 
tistics showed that the budget deficit stood at 3.3 percent in 1998/1999 
compared with an earlier figure of 3.7 percent. This was particularly good 
news, occurring in a difficult year when the economy went into recession. 
This good news was attributed to better revenues, as a result of improved 
tax collection. Collection of taxes is one of the economic achievements 
that the ANC government has recorded. The importance of this should 
not be underestimated as the improvement is taking place in a society 
where apartheid has almost eroded tax morality. Withholding of service 
payments was one of the tools used by the majority in pressing home their 
demands for an end to apartheid. 16 

However, in terms of South Africa’s development needs, unemployment 
and poverty of crisis proportions in the past years, growth has fallen below 
the goals set out in the Growth, Employment and Redistribution (GEAR) 
strategy that drives the government’s macroeconomic policy. The GEAR 
strategy envisages a “high road” growth and development option that targets 
economic growth at 6 percent and the creation of 400,000 new jobs annu¬ 
ally but this has not been realized. According to President Thabo Mbeki 


the adoption of GEAR by our organization and government caused the 
ongoing controversy within the broad democratic movement. The GEAR 
strategy to finance our development with our own resources rather than 
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depend on borrowed money was denounced as neo-liberal and a betrayal 
of the revolution to the so-called Washington consensus. The left (mean¬ 
ing the opposition) wanted us further to increase the debt burden that we 
inherited from the apartheid system on the basis of the principle live now, 
pay later. It wanted us to follow the example of Zimbabwe, which since its 
independence in 1980 financed its social and economic development on 
the basis of a large budget deficit, financed by unsustainable domestic and 
foreign borrowings. Rather, we took the opposite route to get out of debt, 
so that our national savings is directed at social and economic up-liftment 
[sic\ which Zimbabwe financed with borrowed money, but we have chosen 
to finance with our own resources. 17 

Mbeki strengthens his case for the efficacy of economic orthodoxy 
in delivering tangible benefits in line with government policy objectives. 
These objectives showed that prudent financial management resulted in 
lower interest costs that led to the release of RIO billion in additional 
financial resources for spending on social services over the next three 
years. President Mbeki was in essence addressing his ideological oppo¬ 
nents within the ANC alliance as well as the broader black political 
constituency where he knows there is support for President Mugabe’s 
hard-line approach to landownership and perceived Western interfer¬ 
ence in the politics of Zimbabwe. Specifically, a market economy and 
prudent fiscal governance are the proven pillars of sound economics if 
South Africa is to achieve its growth and development goals. Implicit in 
Mbeki’s reasoning is that South Africa is part of a global economy that 
brings with it policy imperatives to which the country must adhere if it 
seeks to derive optimum benefit in the form of investor confidence and 
global trading opportunities. 18 

Though foreigners continue to invest in South Africa, the bulk of 
the money has gone into corporate takeovers, and mergers. This in part, 
explains why growth and investments have done little to reduce unem¬ 
ployment. While the privatization program has been one of the strong 
attractions for foreign investors, its sluggish pace, in response to resistance 
from labor unions, has denied the country of millions’ worth of direct for¬ 
eign investments. For example, the country is unable to secure a strategic 
or core investor in the State’s owned, South African Forest Corporation 
(SAFCOL), although the government has sold 20 percent stake in South 
African Airlines to a Swiss owned Corporation. 19 

The ANC has proved wrong the critics who claimed it would nationalize 
the major “commanding heights” of the economy. Banks, and mines are still 
privately owned, but the government controls the mineral rights. The State 
has sold off a number of radio stations; licensed new broadcasters; and par¬ 
tially privatized its telecommunications, and sold off a small airline. Unlike 
its predecessors, who presided over an isolated economy under a segregated 
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society, the ANC government, basking in the glory of international goodwill, 
relaxed restrictions that prevented South Africans from investing abroad. 
Not only are foreigners free to take their money in and out; and a number 
of South Africa’s corporate giants are free to move their primary listings 
offshore. Mining giants such as the Anglo-American Corporation and Life 
insurer, Old Mutual, are set to follow South African Breweries in seeking a 
primary listing in London. This is by far the most eloquent sign of the grow¬ 
ing confidence of ANC government in their economic management skills. 

Since 1994, the extraordinary leadership qualities of President Mandela 
have been the greatest contributory factor to the mood of reconciliation that 
has prevailed. Thus, since 1994, much has been achieved in the country. 
The government has begun to deal significantly with rooting out poverty 
and inequality. The Constitution protects South Africans from abuse and 
discrimination of the past under the apartheid system. The ANC’s policies 
have provided 750,000 more families with their own houses on land that 
belongs to them. Over 4 million people, who never had running water or 
electricity, today have access to both. Everyday, five million children in 
schools across the country are enrolled in a government-feeding program. 
The building and renovation of over 10,000 more classrooms means that 
the government is educating 1.5 million more school children as part of 
its implementation of a non-racial educational system. More than 30,000 
schools have been integrated as well as all the universities and other institu¬ 
tions of higher learning, and the literacy rate of fifteen- to twenty-four-year- 
olds has been raised to 95 percent. 20 Over 500 new clinics have provided 
access to health care to millions of South Africans who were excluded in the 
past under the apartheid system. “More than 543,000 acres of lands have 
been transferred to 68,000 households among nonwhite South Africans.” 21 
And very few doubt that President Mbeki’s suitability to manage this pro¬ 
cess, and lead South Africa into the new and better future. 


The South African Economy 

The economy has become more open to competition and there is a clear 
willingness to integrate with the global economy. Import tariffs have fallen 
to around 11 percent by 2000 on a trade weighted basis while trade restric¬ 
tions and incentive programs that sustained the inward-oriented economy 
have been scrapped. Despite the huge problems of unemployment, low 
investment and faltering growth, the ANC government has won respect 
both at home and abroad for its economic management, and still facing 
more challenges. 22 A sound national economy is the only durable basis for 
security, and political stability. But democracy is in turn a prerequisite for 
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economic development, and the country has laid the foundation to build 
upon President Mandela’s administration. 

Obviously, the political stakes around the RDP are very high. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the RDP itself enjoins the, “democratic gov¬ 
ernment to negotiate with neighboring countries to forge an equitable and 
mutually beneficial program of increasing cooperation, coordination and 
integration, it seems likely to absorb a great deal of time, energy, and resources 
for essential domestic purposes, with relatively little leftover for the region 
and continent.” 2 ’ Progressive politicians and analysts in the new South Africa 
periodically point out the country’s historic culpability for much of the hard¬ 
ship which currently besets the region. They note that a strong case can be 
made for South African public resources to help fuel a regional recovery. 

According to a research study conducted by the University of the Western 
Cape, together with the Chronic Poverty Research Centre, 24 black house¬ 
holds are getting poorer in post-apartheid South Africa. Majority of poor 
Africans/blacks do not regard their living standards as having improved 
substantially since the end of apartheid. In spite of the gains made since the 
end of apartheid, poverty and economic inequality along racial lines have 
increased while more than a quarter of all households still remain trapped 
in long-term poverty. As the study puts it: 

Since the end of apartheid in 1994, the South African government has 
achieved political stability, improved social services and brought about 
steady national economic growth. At the same time, poverty and economic 
inequality along racial lines have increased. Incomes in black households 
fell by 19 percent between 1995 and 2000, while white incomes rose by 
15 percent. Meanwhile, the poorest third of black households are falling 
into long-term destitution, even in urban centers. 25 

In South Africa, access to paid employment is the most important factor 
in the poverty status of households. This is partly because colonial land 
grabbing under apartheid destroyed productive rural economies in order 
to create a cheap black labor force. However, the Report notes that over 
the past decade employers have chosen capital intensive rather than labor- 
intensive routes to competitiveness through increased mechanizations. 
As a result, unemployment had doubled in 10 years to over 30 percent. 
The study noted (1) that 76 percent of households lived below the poverty 
line, R352 per adult per month, just an increase of 15 percent since 1996, 
(2) that the main breadwinner of almost a third of households had lost a 
job in the previous year; (3) that 52 percent of households had no income 
from wages; and 67 percent of wage earners remained below the poverty 
line, 26 and (4) that an individual’s ability to find paid work was not greatly 
influenced by their level of education because the jobs are not there. 
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The study added that “the main causes of death in black townships 
were avoidable effects of poverty, communicable diseases such as HIV/ 
AIDS and tuberculosis which accounted for 39 percent while trauma 
assaults accounted for 29 percent of deaths. However, the most trouble¬ 
some obstacles, to escaping from poverty are the lack of access to basic 
economic resources like land.” 27 More important, prices of staple foods 
such as maize were now set on world markets, which meant poor house¬ 
holds are directly affected by international currency changes and global 
trade liberalization. 

One very important issue which the ANC government has not addressed 
is the land issue. The Land question was left untouched even by the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission, whereas it should have been factored into 
the equation. One needs only to look at what has been happening in South 
Africa’s neighbor, Zimbabwe to realize that the land issue is a very delicate 
and sensitive issue that is going to become an explosive issue sooner or later 
in the new South Africa, if the government does not address this issue. 

South Africa in Southern Africa: 

Partnership or Hegemonism? 

What precisely has changed in regional relations since the end of apartheid 
and South African elections of 1994? What are the benefits and where are 
the dangers? Undoubtedly, the region as a whole has benefited from the ces¬ 
sation of interstate hostilities between South Africa and its neighbors. Also, 
from apartheid South Africa’s destructive campaign of destabilization at 
the height of white minority regime power. 28 While the bonds of regional 
interdependence ensured that a variety of more or less open economic and 
political links were maintained throughout the apartheid era, the dawn of 
a new era of legitimate communications and cooperation create more and 
better opportunities for a range of novel bilateral, and multilateral initiatives 
in the region. To use a medical analogy, by excising the cancer of apartheid, 
the various parts of the regional body are able, for the first time, to begin to 
function normally. What forms will this unprecedented normality take? 


Regional Security 


The strategic environment in Southern Africa has changed dramatically 
since the end of apartheid, the demise of the Cold War, and the subsequent 
resolution of many major national conflicts. These circumstances create the 
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potential for new and more collaborative means of dealing with the insta¬ 
bility that continues to plague the Southern Africa subregion. Over the 
past three decades, especially between 1960 and 1990, Pretoria’s regional 
policy was predicated on adversarial relations with most of its neighbors. 
At a conceptual level former officers of the South African Defense Forces 
(SADF) believed that “state do not have allies, they only have interests.” 29 

Some of the most dramatic changes have taken place in the security 
sphere. In a situation replete with ironies, whereas the old South African 
security establishment was the major source of regional insecurity, the new 
security establishment is engaged in a variety of cooperative exercises 
to combat regional insecurity. For instance, under the terms of a bilat¬ 
eral crime combating agreement code-named, Operation Rachel South 
African police specialists have destroyed mortars, rocket-launchers, hand- 
grenades, and landmines in an operation against illegal weapons with their 
Mozambican counterparts. Similar agreements and operations have been 
initiated with other neighboring countries. More broadly, the new South 
African National Defense Force (SANDF) has played a leading role in the 
planning for a new regional security arrangement called the Association 
of Southern African States (ASAS), 30 substantially modeled after its old 
adversaries, the Frontline States. It is anticipated that the functions of this 
new, relatively informal, and unbureautic, security mechanism will include 
the provision of intelligence support for preventive diplomacy. Initiatives 
in the case of pending or actual conflicts within the region, planning for 
combined regional operations and establishment of security arrangements 
between states on specific issues, such as countering weapons smuggling. 
Indeed, given the relatively promising development of regional security 
links, Laurie Nathan among other scholars, has argued that, “in build¬ 
ing regional cooperation a focus on security should precede economic 
integration.” 31 

In light of its economic and military power, its history of regional 
aggression, South Africa has a special responsibility to contribute to the 
maintenance of peace and security in Southern Africa. Given South 
Africa’s overwhelming military superiority in the subcontinent, and in 
Africa as a whole, and absence of a conventional threat, a process of sub¬ 
stantial disarmament is required. This would encourage a broader process 
of disarmament in Southern Africa as a whole, and release resources for 
socioeconomic development. The armed services of the new South Africa 
should adopt a defensive doctrine and posture in order to heighten mili¬ 
tary confidence and stability in the region. South Africa should abide by 
international law, which governs the peaceful settlement of interstate con¬ 
flict, and prohibits the threat or use of force. The new SANDF could play 
the following roles in the region at the request of its neighbors: (1) Assist 
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in distributing disaster relief; (2) Controlling cross-border trafficking in 
arms; (3) Defusing minefields; (4) Assisting with military training; and 
(5) Helping to maintain equipment and weaponry. Most important, 
South Africa should pursue mutually beneficial relations with neighbor¬ 
ing states, especially in the economic sphere. The country’s political, and 
strategic interests will be best served in the long term by interacting with 
its neighboring states in such a way that they are strengthened, and not 
undermined. 32 

In an era of globalization, countries are becoming increasingly interde¬ 
pendent because common problems transcend national boundaries as never 
before. States can no longer protect their citizens through unilateral mili¬ 
tary means. They have interest in joint survival and should begin to orga¬ 
nize their security policies in cooperation with each other. Mozambique’s 
independence in 1974 expanded the geographical and political boundaries 
of decolonization in Southern Africa, affording African states the oppor¬ 
tunity to build a framework of collaboration that sought to resolve regional 
conflicts. Thus, “the diplomatic efforts that ensued as a result of this col¬ 
laboration subsequently gave birth to the Frontline States alliance con¬ 
strued and designed as an entity distinct from the larger African continental 
organization.” 33 The Frontline States responded to South African policy of 
destabilization by establishing the Inter-State Committee on Security and 
Defense, a body of senior military officers, and defense ministry officials. 
As one observer puts it “The committee was a relative success. In addi¬ 
tion, to fending off South Africa regular meetings, information sharing 
and coordinated action over the past 20 years have inter alia helped built 
a high level of trust among the participating armed forces.” 34 A collective 
approach to security is very necessary in the post-apartheid era. Despite 
the fact that there is little prospect of external aggression against individual 
states or the region as a whole many of the domestic threats to states are 
shared problems that may eventually impact negatively on the stability of 
the region as a whole. The fact that the Southern Africa subregion is vola¬ 
tile and its national and regional institutions are weak could very ‘conve¬ 
niently’ spark cross-border tensions. This problem is further compounded 
by the fact that, the political cohesion of the Frontline States was based 
mostly on their common indignation for and opposition to apartheid 
white minority rule and its attendant odious segregationist policies. Now, 
with the advent of a democratic government in South Africa, the bonds of 
regional solidarity may begin to show cracks in the seam or even eventu¬ 
ally melt away. Potential problem areas for interstate disputes include but 
are not limited to refugee management, trade, foreign investment, natural 
resources, and territorial claims. Common security arrangements would 
have many advantages. These could provide a basis for early warning of 
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potential crises; sharing of information, and resources; joint problem solv¬ 
ing; adopting measures to build military confidence and stability; nego¬ 
tiating security agreements and treaties; and resolving interstate conflicts 
through peaceful means. 


Democracy and Human Rights 


A second important regional effect of the South African transition is that, 
through the power of its example; a new regional norm of democracy 
and human rights has been established, and strongly promoted. Usually 
in the past the persistence of apartheid allowed the Southern African 
Development Community (SADC) 35 member states to escape critical scru¬ 
tiny of their own democratic shortcomings. Indeed, it also justified certain 
important derogation from democratic norms in light of the security threat 
posed to their respective governments by the former apartheid regime. 
Today, the advent of a freely elected South African government featuring 
strong constitutional safeguards for human rights has created strong pres¬ 
sures on these governments to accelerate their own reform process. This is 
not to suggest that the trend toward democratic parties and civil liberties 
is irreversible in the new South Africa. Nor is it to suggest that the new 
regional norm of democracy and human rights is irresistible by neighbor¬ 
ing governments determined to retain their political control. However, so 
long as the South African state and society continue to move in this direc¬ 
tion, the pressures on regional governments to do likewise will continue to 
mount. The promising process of political reform and democratization in 
Angola, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Tanzania, and Zambia need to be 
understood in relation to the process of change in South Africa. 36 In addi¬ 
tion, South African policy makers continue to assert that a cornerstone of 
their new foreign policy will be the promotion of a culture of human rights 
in Southern Africa and beyond, though precisely, how this is to be done 
remains unclear. 37 


Continuity and Change in Regional Political 
Economy 


At the level of the political economy, pockets of the region, in both spatial 
and class terms are beginning to benefit from increased South African 
interest and investment. One assessment has asserted that whereas South 
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Africa has kept a low political profile in relation to its neighbors, and the 
African continent as a whole in the year since its first all-race democratic 
elections in April 1994. Available figures have shown many of South 
African business activities are all over Africa. Much of South Africa’s 
renewed economic interest in the region and the continent is based on the 
pursuit of new markets for trade rather than opportunities for longer-term 
investment, particularly in Southern African subregion, some substantial 
new investment projects are coming on line. For example, the powerful 
electricity corporation, the Electricity Supply Commission of South Africa 
(ESCOM) is developing power grids in Angola, Lesotho, and Mozambique, 
with plans to integrate them into South Africa’s power network. South 
Africa is providing 15 percent of the Zimbabwean electricity supplies. The 
mining giant—Anglo-American Corporation—in conjunction with other 
South African organizations, has entered into a turnkey supply agreement 
to rehabilitate Maamba Collieries in Zambia. South African hotel com¬ 
panies are making new investments in Southern Africa and beyond; and 
various South African mining, transportation and energy firms are either 
considering or undertaking major projects in the extraordinarily difficult 
but potentially lucrative market of Democratic Republic of Congo. 38 

Perhaps most remarkable is the advent of what has been described 
as another “Great Trek,” a process formalized in mid-1995 by an agree¬ 
ment between the South African government, Angola, Mozambique, and 
Democratic Republic of Congo for the settling of hundreds of mainly 
Afrikaans-speaking farmers (white farmers) on the agricultural land in 
those countries. It was expected that other countries including Namibia, 
Tanzania, and Zambia, would also welcome South Africa’s new trekkers. 39 
Fear concerning the effects of land redistribution, illegal immigration and 
loss of protection for agricultural goods, among other things, have persuaded 
numerous white South African farmers to seek greener pastures in the more 
fertile and less regulated rural areas of their increasingly prostrate neighbors. 
In some respects, this process builds upon the reemergence of large-scale, 
corporate-owned plantation agriculture, notably in Mozambique. 40 

What do these emerging linkages imply for development prospects in 
post-apartheid South Africa? At one level, South African firms and farm¬ 
ers are providing much needed investment, technology, and employment. 
There can be no doubt that some individuals and groups in neighboring 
countries will benefit materially, in some cases very significantly economi¬ 
cally from renewed South African interest in its neighbors. Flowever, at 
another level, in the absence of effective institutional frameworks, and 
regulatory safeguards, both nationally and regionally, these various proj¬ 
ects will significantly exacerbate disparities and promote private networks 
of patron-clientelism. They are likely, in other words, to reinforce and 
accelerate the emergence of regional growth poles and backwater, in both 
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spatial and class terms. At the risk of sounding anachronistic in this era 
of marketization and privatization, it can be anticipated that this trend 
will not mitigate, and will exacerbate human insecurity throughout the 
region. Those inside the charmed circles of growth and development will 
take steps to protect themselves, their families and their property from 
the immoderation outside, while those outside will resort to various illicit 
modes of accumulation such as theft, drugs, wildlife poaching and trade, 
guns etc. Moreover, should the state structures of the region continue to 
experience declines in effectiveness and legitimacy, this process will con¬ 
tinue to be marked by increasing resort to private “protection rackets— 
both legitimate and illegitimate.” 41 

After all, South African corporations such as Anglo-American 
Corporation have had longstanding holdings and investments throughout 
the region, while white settlers have maintained their presence in areas as 
remote as Botswana’s far Western Ghanzi District. South African invest¬ 
ments and promotion of tourism in Malawi, Mozambique, and Zimbabwe, 
for example, in some respects simply resurrect pre-independence patterns. 
From this perspective, it was the relatively brief period when apartheid 
and majority rule coincided, from the mid-1960s to the end of the 1980s, 
which is historically aberrant, and given the maintenance of South African 
trade and investment links with the region throughout this period. 

Notwithstanding the acceleration of regional interpenetration and con¬ 
current human insecurity, what is occurring in some respects is simply 
the normalization of historical regional economic patterns and trends that 
have always been particularly beneficial to South Africa. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that South African interests, both private and governmen¬ 
tal, have been somewhat lackadaisical in their attitude toward the reform 
and renegotiations of regional trading and investment arrangements. 


Framework for Regional Cooperation: 
SADC in Transition 


Although Southern African Development Community (SADC) was estab¬ 
lished in 1980 as a regional organization, its primary purpose was first 
and foremost the promotion of political isolation of white minority ruled 
South Africa. 42 With the demise of apartheid, the political justification for 
SADC’s original objectives had been eliminated, and more rational trade 
patterns emerged. Member-States have more freedom to act in their own 
interests regarding South Africa, basing economic decisions on economic 
rather than political considerations. As a result, South Africa, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Namibia, Swaziland, and perhaps Mozambique could develop 
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into a closely knit economic zone. A similar relationship already exists or is 
evolving within the context of the Southern African Customs Union com¬ 
prising South Africa, Botswana, Lesotho, Namibia, and Swaziland whose 
members trade freely among themselves and share a common pool of cus¬ 
toms receipts. 43 The more likely prospect, however, is that SADC will even¬ 
tually evolve into a regional bloc or common market along the lines of the 
European Economic Community (EEC) now European Union (EU). 

While government’s credentials in economic management were not big 
issues in the 2004 election, the ANC government has been facing many 
challenges after the 2004 elections, including inability to provide jobs to 
the army of unemployed South Africans, estimated to be about 40 percent 
among black South Africans. 44 Another dilemma is that the government 
is also under pressure to privatize public enterprises, and find appropriate 
incentives, including lower corporate taxes to investors who would utilize 
labor-intensive technologies. 

With the devastating civil war in Angola resolved, the way is clear for 
the daunting task of developing the significant economic potential of the 
SADC member-nations. In the post-apartheid era, a large part of the goods 
and services required for the reconstruction in the region will be procured 
in South Africa, thereby giving a boost to South Africa’s construction and 
manufacturing industries. 


South Africa in Africa 


The struggle against apartheid was profoundly Pan-African in character. 
No issue united African governments and peoples like the struggle against 
white minority rule. Indeed, Nigeria’s material resources and financial sup¬ 
port during the struggles against apartheid cannot be underestimated as 
Nigeria was the largest contributor among African nations to these strug¬ 
gles. 45 While member states of the African Union (AU) struggled with 
internecine conflicts and ineffectiveness, they were powerfully welded 
together by their common opposition to apartheid South Africa. African 
caucuses and organizations found their firmest common ground in lobby¬ 
ing for sanctions against white minority rule regime at the United Nations, 
Commonwealth and other international fora. While much of this opposi¬ 
tion was rhetorical in character, a significant number of African countries 
maintained more or less open economic and political links with apart¬ 
heid South Africa, such as Malawi, Cote D’Ivoire, Democratic Republic of 
Congo (the former Zaire under President Mobutu Sese Seko), and others 
committed scarce resources to the struggle. These included South Africa’s, 
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neighboring States, Tanzania, Zambia, Nigeria, and Libya. The latter 
countries’ contributions to the struggle include hosting refugees including 
leaders of the ANC, and other liberation movements, often in large num¬ 
bers, as well as providing material assistance to the struggle. 

As a result of this long standing commitment and the bonds of solidar¬ 
ity forged with the ANC, there was not unreasonable expectation among 
African states. As a group, the ANC-dominated government of National 
Unity was expected to give material support and enlightened political lead¬ 
ership in increasingly crisis-ridden Pan-African Organizations such as the 
African Union and the African Development Bank (ADB). Moreover, it 
was also reasonable to expect that those states, which had been unswerving 
in their solidarity and had made the largest sacrifices, would be rewarded by 
the new South Africa, while those which had cooperated tacitly or otherwise 
with the apartheid state could anticipate a cool and difficult relationship. 

Post-apartheid South Africa’s political leadership for a number of reasons 
was reticent about taking on a significant leadership role in a crisis-ridden 
Continent, and providing tangible political or material rewards to the 
ANC’s allies. Systematically, the end of apartheid coincided with what has 
been described as a tectonic shift at the level of the world order, which had 
the effect of shaking the ANC and others loose from its traditional norma¬ 
tive and solidarist anchors. Economically, South Africa’s own intimidating 
needs and challenges have meant that it does not have much resources to 
devote to the continent’s problems, principally because its top priority has 
been to develop and exploit trade and investment opportunities which can 
help it reestablish economic growth and generate employment for its job¬ 
less masses. More so when better short-term economic opportunities have 
tended to be located in such states, as Kenya, and Cote D’Ivoire, which at 
best were lukewarm in their support for the anti-apartheid struggle while 
strong supporters such as Tanzania and Zambia have rather less economic 
leverage. Finally, the process of negotiation and compromise on which 
South African transition rests, had meant a significant watering down of 
the ANC’s core influence and more radical alignments and priorities, not¬ 
withstanding the 1996, precipitated withdrawal of the F.W. de Klerk led 
National Party from the Unity government. 46 


Preventing Conflicts, Building and 
Keeping Peace 


This does not mean that South Africa will entirely eschew a leadership role 
in the continent’s political and security affairs and organizations. To some 
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extent, the cautiousness with which the new leadership, including Nelson 
Mandela, approached continental conflicts reflects an admirable degree of 
modesty concerning the need to understand Africa’s problems thoroughly 
and have a clear policy approach before adopting any position. Indeed, 
South Africa’s retreat from activism in response to General Abacha’s 
Nigeria was partly indicative of its inexperience in African diplomacy. 47 
Similarly, South Africa’s officials have been rightly chary of usurping the 
leadership of continental mediation processes already underway; and thus, 
appearing to seek a position of dominance, that would trigger political 
alarm bells in several African States. On some issues, however, such as eco¬ 
nomic development, regional peace-keeping, and the development of the 
AU’s Conflict Prevention and Peace Management Resolution Mechanism 
adopted at its 1993 Summit, South Africa moved toward a more active 
leadership role in Africa. 48 For example, President Mbeki’s initiative of 
African Renaissance and his role in formation of the New Partnership for 
Africa’s Development. 49 

Ironically, and worrisome, the initiative in these areas once again rests 
primarily with the South Africa-African defense establishment, as it has 
with the emergent of ASAS. There is a strange circularity to South Africa’s 
emergence as a leader in addressing issues of continental insecurity and 
armed violence which it has itself helped to foment through arms trading 
and the covert activities of its apartheid regime. 50 Despite these tensions, 
however, it makes sense that the new South Africa should use its relatively 
strong military-security technology and capabilities to aid in continental 
conflict prevention, peace-keeping and peace-building efforts. 51 

Even more troublesome is the question of whether and how South Africa 
should contribute to the promotion of a culture of human rights, and the 
strengthening of democratic norms and procedures on the continent. It 
is here that Mandela’s vaunted moral authority and the country’s own 
powerful example would seem to give it a distinct comparative advantage. 
Moreover, notwithstanding the continent’s traditional firm adherence to 
the norm of non-intervention in the internal affairs of member-states as 
embodied in the OAU Charter, there has been no greater or more suc¬ 
cessful derogation from that norm in the interests of fundamental human 
rights than the case of South Africa. Hence, once again, the political ben¬ 
eficiaries of that derogation, i.e. the ANC and South Africa’s black major¬ 
ity, would appear to be in a strong position to extend and consolidate this 
process of normative change. Yet the issue is an extraordinarily sensitive 
one, not least for an organization like the ANC and a society that has, at 
long last, finally gained control of their state. 

While official South Africa moves gingerly toward a more prominent 
role in Africa’s political and security affairs; the most immediate impact 
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of change in South Africa on the continent’s security equation has come 
from the private sector, especially profit-seeking ex-South African Defense 
Forces (SADF) mercenaries. According to one source, South African white 
mercenaries in Africa are now thought to number in the thousands. Battle- 
hardened veterans of guerrilla warfare in Southern Africa employed by the 
Pretoria-based firm, Executive Outcomes, successfully helped turn the tide 
of war in Angola from the National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) to their former enemies in the Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), thereby facilitating the peace process in 
Angola. 52 As state capacity declines in many parts of the continent and dis¬ 
order spreads, the prominence of such private armies is likely to continue to 
increase. South Africans especially soldiers of the former apartheid era are 
likely to be prominent among them, because of their experience in counter 
guerrilla warfare, 53 given their activities in Angola, Liberia, Sierra Leone 
and in the Equatorial Guinea. 54 

For instance, on August 25, 2004 Mark Thatcher, the son of Margaret 
Thatcher, former British Prime Minister, was arrested in Cape Town, and 
charged for contravening two provisions of South Africa’s Foreign Military 
Assistance Act, banning South African residents from taking part in any 
foreign military activity. The charges related to possible funding and logisti¬ 
cal assistance in relation to an attempted coup in Equatorial Guinea orga¬ 
nized by Simon Mann. 55 Also involved were twenty former South African 
white soldiers arrested in Malabo, capital of Equatorial Guinea, and charged 
with attempting to assassinate a Plead of State, illegal possession of arms and 
explosives, terrorism, treason and endangering the public. Those arrested 
in Malabo included a white South African arms dealer, Nick du Toit, who 
told the trial court that “his co-accused in Malabo were never told what they 
were being recruited for.” 56 All the alleged coup plotters were said to be hop¬ 
ing to exploit the Equatorial Guinea’s massive oil reserves after overthrowing 
President Teodoro Obiang, and installing their own leader, Severo Moto, 
who was in exile in Spain. United States and Britain were implicated in 
the abortive coup by the testimony of Johann Smith, a former commander 
in South African Special Forces. Fie testified that he knew about the coup 
from two of his former military colleagues who were recruited to overthrow 
Obiang by Nick du Toit; “Johann Smith sent two separate, highly detailed 
reports of the planned coup in December 2003 and January 2004 to two 
senior officers in British intelligence and to a senior colleague of Donald 
Rumsfeld, the U.S. Defense Secretary.” 57 According to Anthony Barnett and 
Martin Bright, Johann Smith was reported to have said: 


I considered it my duty to warn the authorities in the U.S. and England 
because some of their nationals might be killed. I submitted a report in 
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December 2003 of what I had discovered to Michael Westphal of the 
Pentagon. I expected the U.S. government to take steps to warn Equatorial 
Guinea or to stop the coup. This was also my expectation as regards the 
British government which I warned through two SIS (Secret Intelligence 
Service, MI6) people I knew, and to whom I sent the report by Email, also 
in December 2003 to their personal email addresses. After preparing and 
sending my December report I received further information... and put this 
in a second report which I sent by email to the same people as the first 
one; Michel Westphal of the U.S. and British SIS contacts. There was no 
response from British or U.S. authorities to the warnings. The only thing 
that happened was that the U.S. authorities froze the Equatorial Guinea 
money with the Riggs Bank in U.S.A. 58 

Michael Westphal was one of Donald Rumsfeld’s most trusted lieuten¬ 
ants. The former marine officer was the United States Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of special operations and combating terror¬ 
ism and was previously responsible for African affairs. 59 


Trade and Investment Issues 


More conventional South African traders and investors are also having an 
increased impact on the continent. Both trade, and more slowly but still sig¬ 
nificantly, investment between South Africa and other parts of the continent 
are growing. With respect to trade, South African exports to African countries 
increased almost 50 percent in two years to a total of almost US$2.8 billion 
in 1998 while imports tripled over the same period from US$220 million to 
US$664 million. 60 This placed Africa as a whole fifth among South Africa’s 
trading partners, behind Germany, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Japan, though continental markets have always been disproportionately 
important as purchasers of South African manufactures. While the main cri¬ 
terion governing increasing interaction appears to have been whether African 
countries offer viable markets for South African goods, and thus short term 
opportunities for trade, there has also been a range of new investments in 
the continent beyond Southern Africa. Predictably, many of these have been 
in the mining sector, but others have occurred in tourism, banking, trans¬ 
portation, and brewing. 61 South African Breweries (SAB) has joined the big 
league. In May 2002, South African Breweries signed a letter of agreement 
and bought Miller Brewing of the USA for $5.6 billion, making SAB the 
number two beer colossus of the world. 62 

In terms of trade and investments, South Africa (a nation of 45 million 
people) is a big investor in Africa. Since the mid-1990s, South Africa has 
become one of the largest investors in Africa. 63 By the beginning of 2002, 
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South African businesses were running Cameroon’s railroads and were 
scheduled to run those of Malagasy Republic. South African businesses 
were managing power plants in Mali and Zambia, and brewing local beers 
in Mozambique and Ghana. South African businesses are also the leading 
providers of Global System Mobile (GSM) 64 in Cameroon, Democratic 
Republic of Congo, Nigeria, Uganda and many other African countries. 
South African companies are also operating banks and supermarkets in 
Tanzania, Mozambique, Nigeria, and Kenya. 65 

It would be a mistake to overestimate the significance of these devel¬ 
opments; however, because they are spread over a whole continent, their 
impact is significantly limited. Moreover, most African countries have 
relatively little to trade with South Africa. Thus, small, debt-distressed 
economies like those of Kenya, Tanzania, Guinea and Sao Tome are likely 
to experience increasingly adverse balance of trade with South Africa, par¬ 
ticularly within the context of IMF-mandated liberalization conditionali¬ 
ties, that is, if (at all) and when they attract the attention of South African 
traders and investors. Therefore, where significant investments do occur, 
they do create and reinforce patterns of winners and losers, in a context 
where price of losing may be high indeed. In sum, as with the Southern 
African subregion, the effects of South Africa’s increasing commercial 
interchange with the rest of the continent are likely to be highly uneven. 
They are likely, therefore, to increase tensions and insecurity within and 
between African countries, though the extent to which they alter current 
trends on the continent is likely to be limited. 66 

It should be added that the normalization of South Africa’s relations with 
the continent has opened the door to an increase in a range of illicit forms of 
exchange. As the continent’s formal sectors decay, various forms of bucca¬ 
neer capitalism flourish, creating new loci of political and economic power. 
Given this rather chaotic and unpromising set of prospects, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that some powerful interests in South Africa advocate focusing the 
country’s attention on extra-continental markets and alliances. Yet, should 
South Africa attempt to take these measures, the continent’s myriad prob¬ 
lems, which range from environmental decay, drought, arms trading, dis¬ 
ease and food insecurity will only worsen. Inevitably, they will spill over 
into the South African society, economy, and politics. How, then, might a 
more cooperative and helpful future be constructed? 


Building a More Cooperative Future in Africa 


In the post-apartheid era, the slow process of normalizing South African 
relations with the international community and the difficult but thus far 
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successful birth of a more democratic and non-racial order in South Africa 
itself have also created a range of new openings and opportunities for posi¬ 
tive cooperation and transnational community building. Where do these 
opportunities lie, and how can they be encouraged? In fact, there is a wide 
range of issue areas in which cooperation is not only possible, but in many 
cases desirable. For some of them, promising beginnings have been made. 
Some of these have already been noted, for example, bilateral agreements 
to deal with small arms trading. 67 Among other key areas in which coop¬ 
eration is both possible and strongly desirable are health, particularly in 
light of the alarming spread of HIV/AIDS throughout the region; the envi¬ 
ronment, notably with regards to scarce water resources and shared water¬ 
shed ecosystem; energy resources; tourism; communications; agricultural 
research and food security; and labor. 68 

Such sectoral cooperative efforts should be encouraged to proceed as far 
and as fast as possible. More and less extensive programs of regional coor¬ 
dination should indeed encourage coexisting without being forced to con¬ 
form to some regional grand design. At the same time, however, political 
efforts should be made to establish linkages and synergies between these 
programs, so that they spill over into more extensive forms of regional 
cooperation. And also, for the developing countries of Africa trade and 
investment issues are high politics and are likely to generate a high degree of 
interstate competition and conflict. Hence, the long-term goal of a more 
fully fledged economic community should not be neglected. Regional 
efforts should be concentrated in the first instance on other areas in which 
positive outcomes will be more readily achieved. 

The promotion of effective regional cooperation and community-building 
will rest on the efforts of wide range of interests and actors, developing and 
promoting a regional consciousness rooted in concrete and immediately 
relevant achievements. These interests and actors will include corpora¬ 
tions, universities, and research institutes, trade unions, environment, Non- 
Governmental Organizations (NGOs), women organizations, and cultural 
groups along with state-based organizations. While this approach may appear 
idealistic and will indeed require a long-term vision in the face of uncertainty 
and setbacks, it would appear to be the only alternative to a future of mount¬ 
ing human insecurity and continued continental marginalization. 69 


Conclusion 


For many South Africans, there has been a revolution without change. 
Since the end of apartheid many black South Africans have assumed top 
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leadership roles in governments and some businesses. 70 However, these 
new leaders have been reluctant to bring about any dramatic economic 
transformation that would broaden opportunities for the poor. This is one 
of the very crucial issues that needs and must be addressed seriously by the 
Mbeki ANC led administration in the new South Africa. While President 
Mandela regarded by South Africans almost as a saint, and considered 
above blame for his government’s failure to deliver on all its promises, how¬ 
ever Mbeki was not given such a leeway. 

South Africa’s effort to confront and expose its dark past has been 
one of the triumphs of the Mandela Presidency. On Coming to power in 
South Africa, Nelson Mandela did not fire a single white bureaucrat or sol¬ 
dier, not because he thought that they (white) had been kind to the black 
Africans. He correctly saw the strategy as the way to prevent an Afrikaner 
(white) rebellion and conflict. Thus, it is remarkable that South Africa has 
not boiled over into open warfare, given the deep fault lines that continue 
to rend the society. However, the absence of war should not be mistaken 
for complete reconciliation, which may simply be too much to ask at this 
early juncture. Reconciliation implies a sense of reciprocity and mutual 
acknowledgment of wrongdoing between former antagonists that does not 
exist in South Africa. Peaceful coexistence more accurately describes the 
fragile post-apartheid truce. Such coexistence cannot be taken for granted. 
The peace that has reigned in South Africa took root under the persistent 
prodding of President Mandela and Archbishop Desmond Tutu, the two 
leaders who made forgiveness a matter of patriotic duty. 71 As those moral 
beacons pass from the scene, old animosities may yet resurface, particu¬ 
larly in places where little change has occurred. One of the members of the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission has categorically put it this way: “It 
is not good enough telling people to reconcile when they are still as poor 
and disadvantaged as they have been (under apartheid) in the past.” 72 

The most deadly issue confronting South Africa today is the HIV- 
AIDS epidemics. 73 HIV-AIDS has devastated significant parts of the 
population. The 1990s witnessed the political healing of South Africa as 
Nelson Mandela was released from prison, the African National Congress 
was legalized, the local Communist Party tolerated, and political apart¬ 
heid dismantled. The racial pathologies of South Africa were healing at 
about the same time as the physical health of South Africa was worsening. 
Political apartheid was making its exit by the front door as HIV-AIDS was 
making its entry into South Africa from the back door. 

Obviously, the challenges before South Africa, its neighbors and the 
continent as a whole are daunting. The needs for timely and well-targeted 
international support are wide-ranging and extensive. There is much that 
the international community can do to support a successful transition in 
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South Africa and beyond, even within the parameters of reduced resources. 
Several injunctions apply to these efforts. First, in South Africa itself, inter¬ 
national assistance must embody both short and long-term dimensions. 
For the South African transition to succeed popular support must be con¬ 
solidated through the success, for example, of housing and school feeding 
programs associated with the Reconstruction and Development Program 
(RDP). At the same time, policy within and toward South Africa must 
support much longer term and larger-scale projects in health care, educa¬ 
tion, energy, environmental, and others. 

Second, in focusing on the importance of a successful transition in 
South Africa, external governments, NGOs, and private sector organiza¬ 
tions must not lose sight of the rest of the region and the continent as 
a whole. They must support those groups and institutions championing 
a regional and transnational vision, and provide assistance to concrete 
regional initiatives. 

Finally, it needs to be recognized that the process of South African, 
regional, and continental reconstruction and development will be a long¬ 
term and politically difficult one. It is not one which can be successfully 
achieved within straightjacket economic and political conditions. All of 
those factors suggest one final way in which the emergence of the new 
South Africa may be beneficial to the development and security prospects 
of the continent. Given the high stakes and profile of the South African 
transition and the country’s relatively robust capabilities and resources, 
South African policy makers should be accorded a degree of flexibility, 
and space in the medium term at least, which most of their African coun¬ 
terparts from other African countries no longer enjoy. South Africa could 
become to Africa what Japan has been to the Pacific Basin, the dynamo 
that energizes and drives those economically underdeveloped countries to 
become economically viable. Therefore, by aligning themselves with the 
New South Africa in regional and continental initiatives, other African 
countries can regain a degree of autonomy and independence in the estab¬ 
lishment of their own priorities and democratic processes. 



Chapter 4 


Southern African Development 
Community and the New South Africa 


The ultimate objective is to achieve economic liberation and to reduce our 
economic dependence on the Republic of South Africa... through regional 
and coordinated efforts. It is not our objective to plot against anybody or any 
country, but on the contrary to lay the foundation for the development of 
a new economic order in Southern Africa, and forge a united community 
wherein will lie our strength of survival in the future. I am convinced that with 
the collective will and determination with which we have struggled for political 
freedom we can succeed in our struggle for economic liberation. 

—President of the Republic of Botswana, Seretse Khama 1 


Introduction 


The countries that now make up Southern African Development 
Community (SADC) have been linked historically in a number of ways. 
Although the Democratic Republic of Congo, Mauritius, Seychelles and, 
Tanzania to some extent are less closely associated with the core grouping. 2 
Economically, the original development of this group was largely centered 
on the exploitation of gold and diamond fields of South Africa, and to 
lesser extent, the copper mines in Zambia (formerly Northern Rhodesia), 
as well as agricultural products in South Africa and Zimbabwe. Labor was 
recruited from most of the current SADC member states to serve these 
areas of economic concentration while trade and transport links radiated 
outward. Six of the fourteen SADC States are land-locked. The ports of 
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Beira, Lobito, Benguela, Durban, Cape Town, and Maputo have served 
the landlocked countries as well as the great industrial and mining Center 
of the Witwatersrand in South Africa. 

The Southern African Development Community (SADC), 3 formerly 
known as the Southern African Development Coordination Conference 
(SADCC), was born out of the experiences of close cooperation among the 
governments and peoples of Southern Africa. During the 1960s, the strug¬ 
gle for political independence in the region gained momentum, and strong 
bonds of solidarity grew out of a sense of common purpose and collective 
action against colonialism and racism. The countries of Southern Africa, 
however, ultimately achieved political independence against a backdrop 
of mass poverty, economic backwardness, and the ever-present threat of 
powerful and hostile white minority ruled neighbors, particularly South 
Africa and Zimbabwe. 4 

First, the need to work together, rather than individually, became 
increasingly apparent to the leaders of Southern Africa as a precondition for 
political survival, economic development, and social advancement. They 
began to seek out areas of mutual interest, first through bilateral coop¬ 
eration, and later through the Front-line States grouping. 5 The Front-line 
States became the vehicle through which the region could coordinate its 
efforts, resources, and strategies to support national liberation movements, 
and at the same time, resist the aggression of apartheid South Africa. 

Second, the roots of SADCC are a little bit remote, though President 
Mugabe of Zimbabwe has traced its root to the Pan-African Freedom 
Movement of Eastern, Central, and Southern Africa of 1958 to 1964, 
and the Conference of East and Central African States of 1966 to 1974. 6 
FFowever, the immediate impetus for its emergence can be traced to the 
prospects of independence for Zimbabwe, in particular, and the war of 
national liberation in Southern Africa of the 1970s, in general. As rightly 
stated by Douglas Anglin, “Zimbabwe is the hub of the transportation 
network north of the River Limpopo and the key to the success of any 
serious endeavor to promote economic liberation from South Africa and 
collective self-reliance.” 7 

Third, the idea of regional economic cooperation, that is, the pooling 
of economic resources on a regional basis in Southern Africa dated back to 
July 3, 1974. At that time, former President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia 
proposed the, “establishment of a transcontinental belt of independent 
and economically powerful nations from Dar-es-Salaam and Maputo, on 
the Indian Ocean, to Luanda, on the Atlantic coast.” 8 Thus, since 1974, 
several economic discussions and meetings were attended by the Foreign 
and Economic Ministers as well as Heads of Government and State of the 
Front-line States. Of importance was the May 1979, Foreign Ministers 
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meeting of the Front-line States held in Gaborone, Botswana, to discuss 
economic cooperation, where it was agreed to convene an International 
Conference in Arusha, Tanzania, with donor governments and interna¬ 
tional development institutions. 

The meeting held in July 1979, in Arusha, Tanzania, and attended by 
representatives of government and international agencies from many parts 
of the world to discuss regional cooperation in Southern Africa in turn led 
to the landmark Lusaka Summit on April 1, 1980. The then nine majority- 
ruled countries of Southern Africa met and declared their commitment “to 
pursue policies aimed at economic liberation and integrated development 
of our national economies.” 9 The Summit not only adopted the Lusaka 
Declaration entitled “Southern Africa: Towards Economic Liberation” as 
well as a Program of Action covering such areas as Food and Agriculture, 
Industry, Manpower Development and Energy. It also identified transport 
and communications as the priority for regional cooperation. Gaborone, 
the capital of Botswana, was chosen as the permanent headquarters of the 
Southern African Development Coordination Conference with an initial 
staff of eight, a Zimbabwean, Arthur Blumeris, the former Zimbabwean 
Ambassador to Belgium was appointed the first Executive Secretary, and 
Head of the SADCC Secretariat in July 1982. 10 

The Lusaka Declaration is a remarkable policy statement reflecting the 
ever-evolving African strategy of achieving total liberation of Southern 
Africa, building upon the Lusaka Manifesto of 1969 and the 1975 Dar-es- 
salaam Declaration. The April 1, 1980, Lusaka Declaration not only clearly 
reflected the growing concern of black Southern African countries over the 
continuing economic domination of apartheid South Africa. It was also in 
recognition of the need for devising a collective economic strategy to lessen 
the economic dependence of the SADC States on apartheid South Africa. 
Thus, the Lusaka Declaration noted that “future development must aim at 
the reduction of economic dependence not only on the Republic of South 
Africa, but also on any single external state or group of states.” 11 

The Southern African Development Community fits neatly within 
the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) and AU policy of encour¬ 
aging regional economic groupings as the basis for an eventual African 
Economic Community and Continental Unity. Former President Kaunda 
of Zambia put the SADC in a proper historical and continental perspective 
when he said: 

The journey to SADCC started many years ago. The founding fathers of 
the OAU/AU expressed our aspirations when they adopted the Charter of 
the Organization.... The SADCC is an expression of Africa’s deliberate 
and planned effort in forging links which not only have political objectives 
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but also economic and social meaning_African unity must be given eco¬ 

nomic substance out of which the social-cultural fabric will grow so strong 
that our continent will no longer be vulnerable. 12 


From Coordination Conference to Community 


Much has been achieved through the old SADCC, primarily in the areas 
of transport and communications, energy, and agricultural research. The 
greatest achievement of the SADCC, however, has been the establish¬ 
ment of a firm foundation for regional integration in Southern Africa. In 
addition, it has fostered confidence among member states and a spirit of 
regional solidarity that goes beyond governments to ordinary people in 
various spheres of lives. 

Namibia was an observer member when SADCC was formed in 1980. 
But immediately it became independent in March 1990, it automatically 
and formally became a member of the organization. South Africa joined in 
August 1994, after its all-race democratic election with the ANC-led gov¬ 
ernment of National Unity. The Indian Ocean Island of Mauritius joined 
in 1995, 13 while Democratic Republic of Congo (former Zaire) and the 
Indian Ocean Island of Seychelles were formally admitted into the SADC 
at the September Summit of 1997. 14 Southern African Development 
Community Member states increased to fourteen while Uganda has 
applied for membership. 15 

By the late 1980s, it had become apparent to SADCC policy makers 
that the organization needed to strengthen its position as well as its devel¬ 
opment efforts. The challenges presented by the profound socioeconomic 
changes taking place in the region, the continent, and globally necessitated 
a review of the Organization’s mandate and priorities. SADCC had existed 
as a de facto international organization without a treaty or a legally bind¬ 
ing instrument. This was consistent with its Founding Fathers’ pragmatic 
approach which sought to demonstrate practical benefits of regional coop¬ 
eration without placing heavy demands on the member states at the early 
stage. Thus, the emphasis was on coordination of discrete projects on the 
sectors coordinated by the members on regional programs. 

Therefore, the 1989 Summit of Heads of State and Government, in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, decided that SADCC should be formalized to “give 
it an appropriate legal status taking into account the need to replace the 
Memorandum of Understanding with an Agreement, Charter or Treaty.” 16 
Thus, after four years of preparatory work and consultations, a strong 
consensus evolved indicating that member states wanted the mandate and 
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mission of SADCC to focus on concerted efforts toward deeper regional 
cooperation beyond mere coordination of development projects to equi¬ 
table integration of their economies. Whereas the old SADCC sought to 
coordinate economies of member States, the new SADC on the other hand 
seeks to integrate them into a single whole. 17 After the independence of 
Namibia in March 1990, it was decided to formalize the structure and 
extend its mandate. This process was given even greater impetus after 
the release of Nelson Mandela in February 1990 from prison. The ANC 
and all other nationalist organizations in South Africa were unbanned, 
and many political prisoners were released. From subsequent negotiations 
which began between the ANC leaders, and the apartheid regime led by 
President F.W. de Klerk, it became evident that South Africa would soon 
be democratized. 18 These developments came at a time of a sea of change 
in African politics, precipitated largely by the end of the Cold War and 
a “second wave of democratization. On August 17, 1992, the Southern 
African Pleads of State and Government met in Windhoek, Namibia, 
and signed a Declaration and Treaty establishing Southern African 
Development Community (SADC), which replaced the former Southern 
African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC). 20 

SADC Treaty and Its Significance 

New member States may be allowed to join by a unanimous decision of 
the SADC Summit and upon acceding to the SADC Treaty. Until the 
1992 Treaty signed in Windhoek, Namibia, membership in SADC was 
confined within the Southern African subregion. This was one of the 
reasons why the Democratic Republic of Congo under former President 
Mobutu Seseko was refused membership of the organization in 1980. 21 
The SADC Treaty signed in August 1992, and ratified in September 1993, 
is a legally binding and all-encompassing framework by which countries 
of the region shall coordinate, harmonize, and rationalize their policies 
and strategies for sustainable development in all areas of human endeavor. 
Thus, the Treaty commits member States to fundamental principles of 
the following: 

(a) Sovereign equality of member States; 

(b) Solidarity, peace and security; 

(c) Human rights, democracy, and rule of law; 

(d) Equity, balance and mutual benefit. 

Member States are therefore expected to demonstrate their commitment 
to act in accordance with these principles as set out in Article 4 of the 
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Treaty. 22 This Treaty is very significant because it directly affects the lives 
of individual citizens as it assumed the force of national laws upon ratifica¬ 
tion by the member States in September 1993. The Treaty also commits 
SADC and the governments of Member States to fully involve the people 
of the region, and NGOs in the process of regional integration. In addi¬ 
tion, the Treaty provides for protocols which set out the principles and 
procedures under which member States will conduct their cooperation 
in specific areas. To demonstrate its sincerity of purpose and action, the 
Treaty provides for the imposition of sanctions against member States that: 
(a) Persistently fail, without good reasons, to fulfill obligations assumed 
under the Treaty, (b) Implement policies which undermine the principles 
and objectives of SADC; (c) Are in arrears for more than one year in the 
payment of contributions to SADC for reasons other than those caused 
by natural calamity or exceptional circumstances that gravely affect their 
economies, and have not secured the dispensation of the Summit. 23 Such 
sanctions, as imposed, shall be determined by the Summit on a case-by- 
case basis. Member-states of the SADC agreed that underdevelopment, 
exploitation, deprivation, and backwardness in Southern Africa will 
only be overcome through concerted regional economic cooperation and 
integration. 24 


SADC and the New South Africa 


On August 3, 1994, the South African cabinet under the government of 
National Unity (GNU) decided to apply for SADC membership, and on 
the August 29, 1994, at the SADC Summit held in Gaborone, Botswana 
South Africa acceded to the SADC Treaty. 25 Thus, South Africa officially 
and formally became a SADC member-state. The ANC government’s 
vision for the Southern African subregion is one of the highest possible 
degrees of economic cooperation, mutual assistance where necessary and 
joint planning consistent with socioeconomic, environmental, and political 
realities. South Africa strives to achieve regional economic development by 
using SADC structure, and organization of which provide valuable oppor¬ 
tunities for developing and executing South Africa’s foreign policy objec¬ 
tives within Southern Africa. 

The aim of the SADC is to provide for regional peace and security, 
sector cooperation and an integrated regional economy. As a regional 
institution it has laid the foundation on which regional planning and 
development in Southern Africa could be pursued. As an organiza¬ 
tion, SADC has much legitimacy and has built a sense of regionalism 
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among its member governments. Within the SADC context, integrated 
development of the region as a whole is a priority. Despite the vast 
disparities in the levels of development and structural features of the 
fourteen SADC member states, all could potentially benefit signifi¬ 
cantly from regional integration and cooperation. For instance, South 
Africa has the best and well-developed telecommunication system in 
Africa. Paradoxically, before 1994, all of SADC countries depend solely 
on Europe to route all their air telecommunications and satellite links 
to the outside world. With South Africa’s membership of SADC, its 
member states can take this advantage and route their air telecommu¬ 
nications and satellite links directly to anywhere in the world through 
South Africa. This will be more economical and less expensive than 
routing their telecommunications through Europe. 

The promotion of economic growth and development is of paramount 
importance as the economies of African countries are underdeveloped, and 
interdependent. Understandably, South Africa’s participation in SADC 
for many reasons is more heavily weighed toward Reconstruction and 
Development Programs (RDP). 26 The RDP has been the centerpiece of 
the agenda of the ANC government. Among other things, it embodies 
the government’s programs which were designed to promote justice and 
reduce historic inequalities, and provide a better life for previously disen¬ 
franchised black majority in South Africa. It also provides political assur¬ 
ance, along with fiscal responsibility, economic restructuring, and growth. 
The implementation of the RDP should therefore also be seen within a 
broader context. As a result of its advanced financing and banking institu¬ 
tions; and its many natural resources with well developed infrastructures, 
and a large market, it comes as no surprise that South Africa was assigned 
the financial and investment Sector of the SADC as its special area of 
responsibility. 


Trade and Investment 


SADC spent much of its first ten years of existence (1980-1990) trying to 
survive grave acts of destabilization initiated by the apartheid regime in South 
Africa which saw it as a challenge to its political project of continuing white 
minority rule. 27 Elowever, the democratically elected government in South 
Africa from April 1994 opened up the prospect of a synthesis of the existing and 
deep seated forms of actual economic integration. This is being harmonized 
with the institutional political organization form for regional cooperation of 
Southern African Development Community. South Africa’s membership of 
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SADC offers a whole new range of prospects, not for South Africa alone, but 
for the region as a whole. Once again, this is not without problems, not the 
least of which is the vast disparity that exists between the sizes of the South 
African economy, especially when compared to that of its neighbors. In addi¬ 
tion, the long period of South Africa’s isolation from the rest of Africa, possible 
resentments felt by other states about the threat of being overwhelmed. The 
dismantling of apartheid and establishment of democratic rule opened endless 
possibilities as longer-term benefits can now be reaped by all the citizens of 
Southern Africa. 

What other alternatives exist in the face of globalization? Individually, 
the countries of Southern Africa are weak and lack a competitive edge. 
First, by cooperating with each other, it will be possible to create a more 
viable economic base. Second, there is the possibility of harnessing the 
dynamics of capital accumulation of South Africa to give an added dynamic 
to economic development throughout the subregion, such as harnessing 
finance, investment, and technological know-how. Moreover, this can be 
translated into mutually beneficial package deals between the countries in 
the subregion. 

One of the most positive new expressions of this impetus is the Maputo 
corridor linking Gauteng and Mpumalanga provinces, the South Africa’s 
industrial heartlands with Maputo province in Mozambique. These cor¬ 
ridors as a concept offer the opportunity of diminishing the importance 
of the existing political demarcations, and divisions, and emphasizing the 
mutuality of benefits that can be realized from SADC. Their aim is to use 
the transport spine to facilitate accelerated trade, industry, development, 
the spread of knowledge and a better cultural understanding. Improving 
the infrastructure is often central to this process. Clearly, such initiatives 
require care and sensitive handling with respect to the mutuality of ben¬ 
efits, minimizing possible negative environmental and social costs. Yet 
the potential benefits are great because these corridors will play an ever- 
greater role within the globalized economy and will also greatly facilitate 
regional markets in Southern Africa subregion. The Maputo corridor has 
the advantage of building on what already exists. Its potential benefits 
include economies of scale, reducing distribution costs and time savings, 
vertical integration of upstream and downstream production of primary 
and secondary sectors, improving access to suppliers, tourism and market 
access more generally. Above all, the corridor impetus should encourage 
industry and trade in the SADC member states. Thus, the South African 
President, Thabo Mbeki pushed for a SADC Free Trade Area Agreement 
which was ratified by the member states in 2000. Since the ratification 
of this agreement trade and regional cooperation in Southern Africa had 
increased. 28 
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SADC Interstate Defense and Security 


Politically, the SADC member-states have quite distinct histories and cul¬ 
tures, although these converged to some extent during the 1970s and 1980s 
through the struggle against white minority rule in the region. With the 
exception of the Democratic Republic of Congo, Mauritius, and Seychelles, 
the SADC member-states may be grouped into three broad categories. 
First are the former British High Commission territories and colonies of 
Swaziland, Lesotho, Botswana, Zambia, Malawi, and Tanzania, all of 
which achieved flag (bloodless) independence from Britain in the 1960s. 
And, with the exception of Botswana this group was characterized in vary¬ 
ing degrees by one-party/rule, although, the early 1990 democratic wave 
that swept many parts of the globe following the end of the Cold War led to 
a multiparty system in many of these countries too. Second are the former 
Portuguese colonies of Mozambique and Angola which achieved indepen¬ 
dence under a Marxist regime after the fall of General Antonio Spinola 
in Portugal in 1974. These two countries endured brutal counterrevolu¬ 
tionary civil wars, which eventually led to negotiated political settlements 
in the 1990s. With the capture, and death of Jonas Savimbi in February 
2002, after 27 years of civil war, the conflict in Angola finally ended. 29 The 
third group, consists of Zimbabwe, Namibia and South Africa, where white 
minorities held on to power and following protracted political and military 
struggles led by national liberation movements. 30 Finally, there were negoti¬ 
ated settlements leading to the establishment of democratic governments. 

South Africa forms the hub of this web of interdependence, and it has 
dominated the region’s politics and security, which have been profoundly 
affected by the conflicts over apartheid. 31 As the African independence 
movement swept through Africa, and white minority rule came under 
increasing pressure, successive South African white leaders, notably Daniel 
Malan, Hendrick Verwoerd, John Vorster, and Pieter W. Botha, promoted 
the concept of regional economic and political cooperation in Southern 
Africa on the basis of white apartheid South African leadership. These 
proposals for a “Southern African constellation of states” was linked to 
attempts to develop a formal South African defense alliance with the 
Western powers, based on the argument that white-ruled South Africa 
was a bulwark against communism. But Africans rejected these propos¬ 
als, and South Africa was excluded from the AU and expelled from the 
Commonwealth, and became increasingly isolated not only in Africa but 
also from the world community. 32 However, Lesotho, Botswana, Namibia, 
and Swaziland remained closely linked to South Africa through the 
Southern African Customs Union (SACU), created in 1910. 33 
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In 1956, South African Defense Minister C.F. Erasmus proposed to 
the United States and Western European leaders by urging them for the 
creation of a NATO-style defense pact for Southern Africa to be known as 
South Atlantic Treaty Organization (SATO). 34 SATO pact was to include 
United States, Western Europe, plus Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
Erasmus was very persistent advocating for this proposal throughout the 
1950s by pointing out that: 

The alliance of nationalism and communism, of which India, the Arabs 
under Nasser and the Soviet Union were regarded as the Principals, was 
seen subverting the Western position all over the East, including Africa. 
The only way in which the West could save itself, physically and spiritually, 
was in its coming together in a politico-military alliance underpinned by 
Christian ideology . 35 

This idea of SATO Pact was revived by the United States during the 
Angolan conflict of 1976-1977, under the Ford-Kissinger policy toward 
Africa. 36 South Africa’s last attempt to achieve regional cooperation on 
the basis of its hegemony was Pieter W. Botha’s effort in 1979 to set up 
a Constellation of Southern African States (CONSAS) premised on the 
expectation that Zimbabwe would become independent under a govern¬ 
ment sympathetic to apartheid South Africa. Instead, Zimbabwe became a 
leading force behind the establishment of the SADC immediately after its 
independence in 1980. 37 

When the Front-line States was formed in 1974, it included a military 
coordinating structure, known as the Inter-State Defense and Security 
Committee (1SDSC). The functions of which had expanded over time to 
include coordination of training and intelligence, but not joint control of 
operations. In a subsequent agreement, the 1993, SADC Framework and 
Strategy for Building, the Community argued for the adoption of a “new 
approach to security,” which reflects integrated, multifaceted approaches 
adopted through the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE). These new approaches were reflected at the 1991, AU Summit in 
Kampala which declared that “there is a link between security, stability, 
development and cooperation in Africa.” 38 The SADC framework not only 
emphasized the non-military dimensions of security; it also linked democ¬ 
ratization and development to security. It called for a reduction in mili¬ 
tary expenditure, and force levels as well as the adoption of non-offensive 
defense doctrines. 39 

With the end of the Cold War and the negotiated settlement in South 
Africa in 1994, one major challenge faced by the SADC was, and con¬ 
tinues to be, that of building and consolidating a security community in 
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Southern Africa. 40 Happily, SADC leaders recognize the need to work on a 
concept of security different from the one that prevailed in the region dur¬ 
ing the apartheid era. Moreover, there is an increasing realization within 
the SADC States that in order to succeed, in stabling an effective security 
structure in Southern Africa, countries in the region will need to collabo¬ 
rate closely. 

The strategic environment in Southern Africa has changed dramati¬ 
cally since 1990, with the demise of the Cold War, the subsequent resolu¬ 
tion of many major national conflicts and the ending of white minority 
rule in South Africa. These circumstances created the potential for new 
and more collaborative means of dealing with the instability that contin¬ 
ues to plague the Southern Africa subcontinent. Between 1970 and 1990, 
Pretoria’s regional policy was predicated on adversarial relations with all of 
its neighbors. This was both a consequence of apartheid, and the product 
of a Cold War perspective on the relationship between states. At a concep¬ 
tual level, the leadership of apartheid South Africa including the military 
believed that “the international system is based on the law of the jungle 
and that states do not have allies, they only have interests.” 41 

Much has changed in Southern Africa, especially since the 1994, non- 
racial democratic elections that brought the ANC to power. Mozambique’s 
sixteen-year civil war (1978-1994) has ended, and the Chissano govern¬ 
ment in Mozambique has embraced a free-market economy and demo¬ 
cratic election that has become a model for the developing countries. 
Also the Angolan civil war (1975-2002) has ended. In South Africa itself, 
the former black guerrilla fighters have been integrated with the South 
African army. 42 A very good example of the SADC cooperation was the 
February 2000, Mozambican flood that claimed the lives of thousands 
of Mozambicans and entailed loss of millions of United States dollars in 
property with white South African soldiers rescuing the flood devastated 
Mozambique. 43 

In a situation replete with ironies whereas as the old South African 
security establishments both military and police, were the major source of 
regional insecurity in the 1970s and 1980s. The new security establishment 
in South Africa is engaged in a variety of cooperative exercises to combat 
regional insecurity. Post-apartheid South Africa and its neighbors are suf¬ 
fering the worrying pangs of freedom. South Africa and its neighbors are 
teeming with illegal and unlicensed weapons of all types. Drug trafficking 
is a problem, heroin from Asia, and cocaine from Latin American move 
through South African cities to Europe and the United States. Large quan¬ 
tities of locally grown marijuana, also leaves Southern Africa for the same 
destinations. 44 Therefore, South Africa has become distribution center. 
The security situation in Southern Africa is further complicated by the 
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abundance of arms and competition among drug traffickers and under¬ 
world syndicates. This has led to an escalation in violent crime, especially 
carjacking and bank robberies. 45 In addition, the economies of the region 
are growing too slowly. For example, South Africa’s per capital Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) grew by about only 2 percent in 1999, 46 3.5 per¬ 
cent in 2004, and 4 percent in 2005, 47 and other countries in the region 
are not doing much better. For instance, to combat these problems, a bilat¬ 
eral crime combating organization was formed by SADC member-states, 
code-named “Operation Rachel.” With the formation of this organization, 
South African police specialists have destroyed mortars, rocket launchers, 
hand-grenades, and landmines since starting an operation against illegal 
weapons with their Mozambican counterparts. Indeed, given the relatively 
promising development of regional security links, it could be argued that 
in building regional cooperation, a focus on security should precede rather 
than follow economic integration. Nevertheless, economic, political stabil¬ 
ity and peace are catalysts to security and development. 


Conclusion 


The entry of a democratic, non-racial South Africa into SADC has given a 
major boost to efforts already underway to promote regional cooperation 
and integration in Southern Africa. It has also greatly enlarged the overall 
size of the regional market and created new opportunities for cooperation 
in many areas. The comparative advantage which Southern Africa’s min¬ 
erals sector enjoys will moreover facilitate the formation of new regional 
oriented, mineral based industrialization strategy. Additionally, new 
opportunities will arise in areas such as investment coordination at the 
regional level. These may include an unhindered flow of capital, labor, 
and technological resources to productive activities in the region as well as 
a further consolidation of the regional market and mobilization of finan¬ 
cial resources for natural and human resources development in the whole 
region. 

Flowever, South Africa’s admission into SADC will not of itself, auto¬ 
matically resolve the problems created by the acute imbalances, inequi¬ 
ties and patterns of domination and dependency that characterize existing 
regional relations. Southern Africa Development Community has, since its 
inception, seen these as barriers to balanced growth and development in 
the subcontinent. The current dominance of the South African economy 
over the rest of the regional economy is both undesirable, and unaccept¬ 
able even with the new South Africa as a SADC member. Originally, it was 
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precisely to redress this economic imbalance, among other reasons, that 
SADC was established. 48 

To achieve its full significance, the admission of a democratic South 
Africa into SADC will reinforce ongoing processes aimed at restructuring 
existing unbalanced relations, and creating a new framework for a mutu¬ 
ally beneficial, equitable, and interdependent regional order in Southern 
Africa. The ANC-led government in South Africa has expressed its com¬ 
mitment to work together with the rest of the region to create a new pat¬ 
tern of regional relations along these lines. Southern Africa Development 
Community envisages that a negotiating process aimed at reconstructing 
regional relations along new lines should involve full and frank exchanges 
both about existing interactions and possible new relations in various sec¬ 
tors. The principle of mutual benefit means that all partners, including the 
stronger South Africa, should legitimately expect to benefit materially, and 
economically, from the new arrangement that emerges in the region. All 
member states should realize that the principle of equity does imply a will¬ 
ingness to recognize the inequalities that characterize a number of existing 
relations and the need to act together to place these relations on a new 
footing. The principle of interdependence implies recognition by all part¬ 
ners that the fate of the entire region is interlinked and that growth and 
development throughout the region is in the best interest of all the SADC 
member states. In the short term, the future of SADC is not bright as long 
as the civil war in parts of the region and in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo is not resolved, and political instability in Zimbabwe continues. 49 
Over the long term, with a stable and strong democratic government in 
South Africa, and with the end of civil conflicts in the region, and political 
stability in the entire subcontinent, there is a bright future for Southern 
African Development Community. 
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Chapter 5 


Ethnicity and Ethnic Conflicts 
in Africa 


Civil wars and civil strives are but violent reactions to the pervasive lack of 
democracy, the denial of human rights, the complete disregard of the sover¬ 
eignty of the people, the lack of empowerment, and accountability and gener¬ 
ally bad governance. 

—Adebayo Adedeji 1 


Introduction 


International relations at the beginning of the new millennium are punctu¬ 
ated, by ethnic conflicts. Whether they emerge in Central or West Africa, 
Southeastern Europe or South Asia, ethnic fault lines have often led to 
nationalist mobilization at home and with external third party interven¬ 
tions. More often than not, international organizations such as African 
Union (AU) or United Nations Organization (UNO) cannot effectively 
interpose themselves so as to prevent escalation of ethnic conflicts. 

The conflicts in Africa are fuelled by a combination of national and inter¬ 
national forces. At the national level conflicts are propelled by the decay of 
government structures and the lapses of State and non-State actors into crim¬ 
inal activities. Public officials, rebel groups, and underground gangs all con¬ 
spire to engage in criminal activities. The global dimension of the problem 
is provided by rogue states and crime syndicate networks of illegal trade of 
arms, drugs, and trafficking of illegal goods across international borders. 2 
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Nations endowed with high commodities are particularly vulnerable to 
the warfare that is financed by the exchange of the natural resources for 
arms, drugs, and money. Sierra Leone’s diamonds, Liberia’s timber, the 
Republic of Congo’s diamonds, gold, and other minerals have been the 
mainstay of the conflicts in these parts of Africa, and similarly in other 
parts of the continent. These resources in those countries, have so under¬ 
written that many went as far as saying that if the nations were resource 
poor, there would be no wars. Race is not a major issue in Africa with the 
exception of Southern Africa. In apartheid South Africa, the white minor¬ 
ity ruled until 1994 when an all race democratic election was held and 
Mandela was elected as president. Zimbabwe (former Rhodesia) existed, 
under the white minority rule, and Angola, and Mozambique under the 
Portuguese colonial rule. Without any doubt ethnicity is very serious major 
factor of conflicts in African continent. 


Ethnicity and Ethnic Identity 


Ethnicity is conceived as a social phenomenon associated with some forms 
of interaction between the largest possible cultural-linguistic communal 
groups within political societies, such as nation-states. Ethnicity arise when 
relations between ethnic groups are competitive rather than cooperative. It 
is characterized by cultural prejudice, ancient animosities, and is a product 
of age-long socioeconomic and political discrimination. Underlying these 
characteristics are feelings of pride in the in-group (ethnocentrism), a com¬ 
mon consciousness and identity of the group, and the exclusiveness of its 
members. Therefore, it is a phenomenon linked directly or indirectly to 
forms of affiliation and identification built around ties of real or putative 
kinship. As Okwudiba Nnoli puts it that “ethnic groups, whose interaction 
may generate ethnicity are social formations distinguished by the com¬ 
munal character of their boundaries. The relevant communal factor may 
be culture, language or both.” 3 In Nigeria, as in many African countries, 
language has clearly been the most pervasive and crucial variable. 

Potentially, ethnicity embodies both positive and negative elements. It 
involves an appreciation of one’s own social roots in the community and 
cultural group without necessarily disparaging other groups. As a reference 
phenomenon, it provides a material and emotional support network for 
individuals in society that has increasingly become more complex, bureau¬ 
cratized, impersonal, and alienating. It also fosters a sense of belonging as 
part of an intermediate level of social relations between the individual and 
society. Thus, ethnicity may serve as an adaptive mechanism that enables 
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the individual to adjust successfully to the increasing alienation of mass 
societies. It enables the individual to overcome the socioeconomic inse¬ 
curity as a consequence of divisive competition in market-oriented soci¬ 
eties. Ethnicity binds individuals together, gives them internal cohesion, 
and encourages them to provide for each other’s security, promote sense 
of identity, and therefore their sense of direction and unity. In addition, 
it offers a personal solution to the generic problems of exploitation and 
oppression. 

More significant, ethnicity makes it problematic for social harmony in 
multicultural societies. For instance, under conditions of intense socio¬ 
economic competition ethnicity is associated with conflict and violence. 
Thus, it embodies passionate, symbolic, and apprehensive aspects that pro¬ 
mote not only direct and potentially violent conflict but also intense con¬ 
flict as a consequence of competition among members of ethnic groups for 
socioeconomic advantages. By investing group entitlement with compara¬ 
tive worth and legitimacy, it encourages the ethnic in-group to be willing 
to incur costs to maximize beneficial inter-group differentials in resource 
competition. 4 


The Emergency of Ethnicity 


The existence of ethnicity the world over suggests that it is not the result 
of some or any primitive heritage peculiar to any group of people, or the 
consequence of the precolonial pattern of conflict between members of 
different ethnic groups. It is a social phenomenon involving relations 
among individuals and is influenced by several factors which include the 
memories by individuals of interactions between groups. Consequently, 
ethnicity is often referred to as primordial ethnicity. It is homogeneous 
by occupational, political, and other identities and is focused essentially 
on blood ties, the accompanying emotional bonds, and the consciousness 
of the historical pattern of association with other groups. For example, in 
Kenya, the traditional enemies of the Kikuyu in precolonial periods were 
the Massai. Therefore, ethnicity arising from relations between members 
of the two groups would be classified as primordial ethnicity. The same 
holds true for Hausa-Fulani relations in the then Northern Nigeria. 

Flowever, there is ample evidence to show that patterns of ethnicity 
have not only changed over time; boundaries of ethnic groups also have 
tended to change. Some groups may also wish to conceal their ethnic iden¬ 
tity or submerge it under other ethnic identities. For instance, in precolo¬ 
nial Kenya there was no enmity between the Luo and Kikuyu until era of 
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the struggle for independence. Immediately after the Nigerian civil war 
members of the Igbo ethnic group in the Delta region (Rivers State) of 
Nigeria, fearing reprisals at the hands of a state machinery that was rife 
with anti-Igbo sentiment, denied their Igbo ethnic identity, and assumed 
Ijaw or Ikwerre identities as manifested by some of them (Igbo) changing 
their names in their communities. 5 

However, as social formations, ethnic groups are not necessarily 
homogenous entities. Minor linguistic and cultural differences sometimes 
exist within the group, forming the basis for the delineation of subeth¬ 
nic systems. For example, the Shona ethnic group in Zimbabwe is split 
into various subethnic identities such as the Karanga, Zezuru, Manyika, 
Korekore, Rozwi, and Ndu, which compete for political power and patron¬ 
age as fiercely as the Shona and Ndebele ethnic groups. A Similar situation 
exists with respect to the Ndebele-speaking group: Ndebele, Kalanga, and 
Tonga. 6 In addition, Kenya’s interethnic conflicts are not as straightforward 
as they sometimes appear. Not only is the predominantly Kikuyu Central 
Province divided into three rival districts of Muranga, Nyeri, and Kiambu, 
but clan and generational differences remain as ever. 7 Such clan differences 
in Somalia have wreaked havoc and destruction on the state and people 
of that country. Botswana is made up of five major ethnic groups: the 
Tswana, Kalanga, Bayei, Ndebele, and Herero. By far the largest of these 
groups is Tswana. It is composed of strong, well-organized, subethnic for¬ 
mations: the Bamangwato, Bakwana, Bangwaketse, Batawana, Bakgatla, 
Bamelete, Barolong, and Batlokwa. 8 Imperial states or colonial powers 
inevitably magnify these structural and cultural differences and segrega¬ 
tions of rulers and ruled, and they are typically administered through sys¬ 
tems of multiple dominations. 9 

With ethnic conflicts, nation building in the typically diverse circum¬ 
stances of the former-colonies was inevitably a difficult task. The new 
leaders, often heading or leading interethnic nationalist coalitions, com¬ 
mitted themselves with enthusiasm and dedication. In 1849, Klemens Von 
Metternich 10 observed that Italy is a geographical expression, and later, after 
the formal achievement of Italian unification in 1860, Massimo d’Azeglio 11 
offered the famous phrase, “We have made Italy, now we have to make 
Italians, for at the time of unification a mere 10 percent of the population 
spoke Italian, and regional differences remained profound.” 12 Similarly, 
Chief Obafemi Awolowo in 1947 noted in respect of Nigeria that 

Nigeria is not a nation. It is a mere geographical expression. There are no 

Nigerians in the same sense as there are Welsh or French. The word Nigeria 

is merely a distinctive appellation to distinguish those who live within 

the boundaries of Nigeria from those who do not. On top of all this, the 
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country is made up of a large number of small, un-integrated tribal and 
clannish unit, who live in political isolation from one another. The Yoruba, 
for instance, belong to the same racial stock. But they are divided into a 
number of tribes and clans, each of which claims and strives to be indepen¬ 
dent of the other . 13 

Nigeria’s internal diversity and problems this posed to nation building were 
no doubt of a uniquely daunting order, but virtually all of the new states 
faced comparable obstacles. Moreover, all lacked the domestic equivalents 
of Piedmont or Prussia to force the pace of national integration. Rupert 
Emerson observed in 1963 that: “The prime condition for the building 
of nations is that they have an opportunity to age in the wood, and it is 
precisely this which the African peoples have been denied.” 14 If European 
nation-states had commonly been able to age in the wood, the African 
states, at their period of independence enjoyed no such comparable advan¬ 
tage. The African states were underdeveloped, economically, politically, 
and socially, and usually poor in skilled indigenous personnel, and reli¬ 
ant on state administrative structures that have proved inadequate for the 
tasks to which they were put by the imperial powers. Thus, in contrast to 
much of Western Europe, where franchise extension had been gradual, 
most African states (Angola and Mozambique are notable exceptions) were 
endowed with fully fledged democratic institutions at the time of inde¬ 
pendence. The extent and pace of preparation for self-government by the 
different colonial powers varies. On the whole, the British did better; the 
French did well, the Belgians did little, and then only in the last few years 
of their rule while the Portuguese did nothing, effectively abandoning 
their African colonies to their own fates in a precipitate withdrawal. 15 


Colonialism, Ethnicity, and Ethnic 
Conflicts in Africa 


An influential trend in scholarly writing on Africa locates the origin of 
ethnicity in the colonial period. Jean-Francois Bayart asserts that “the 
precipitation of ethnic identities becomes incomprehensible if it divorced 
from colonial rule.” 16 Leroy Vail, in The Creation of Tribalism in Southern 
Africa has put it succinctly: “ethnicity is not a natural cultural residue but 
a consciously crafted ideological creation.” 17 His model of ethnogenesis 
involves the combined efforts of three categories: intellectuals or culture 
brokers, who might be European missionaries, social anthropologists, his¬ 
torians, or local intellectuals; local administrative officials; and ordinary 
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people, looking for firm cultural moorings in a time of rapid social change. 
Missionaries brought the Western education, and often orthography of the 
vernacular languages. Anthropologists produced monographs on the peo¬ 
ples they studied, and African administrative intermediaries gained a stake 
in the so-called tribal power in a context in which the colonial administra¬ 
tors assumed that Africans were naturally tribal people. The convergence 
of these three processes created a new intellectual thinking for educated 
Africans in the form of a sense of identity that derived from “an automatic, 
ascriptive cultural unity.” 18 It gave the ordinary people not only a sense of 
comfort in situations in which they interacted with people from different 
ethnic groups, but also a sense of control: 

Men came to think of themselves as belonging to particular ethnic 
group... not because being a member of the group made them feel good, 
but also because the ethnic apparatus of the rural area. The chiefs, tradi¬ 
tional courts, petty bourgeois intellectuals and the systematized traditional 
values of the tribe as embodied in the ethnic ideology-all worked to preserve 
the very substantial interests which these men had in their home areas. 
Without ethnicity... the migrants would have been less able to exercise the 
control that was necessary for them to assure the continuation of their posi¬ 
tions in rural societies . 19 

Vail’s model has the merit of taking the discussion of ethnicity beyond 
the increasingly sterile debate between primordialists and instrumentalists 
by showing that the insights of both perspectives can be incorporated into 
what Crawford Young calls a constructivist approach. 20 Nevertheless, this 
model however useful leaves certain issues unexplained. For example, it 
cannot readily account for the different ideological choices made by indi¬ 
viduals who apparently underwent similar experiences. In late nineteenth 
century Natal Province in South Africa, for instance, the educated petty 
bourgeois class of African tended to despise traditionalism. And as edu¬ 
cated, Christian people, they wanted equal status with the colonialists. 
In their belief, that could be achieved only by putting maximum social 
distance between themselves and their tribal kin for whom they generally 
expressed distaste. 21 In the Eastern Cape Province, called the cradle of 
African nationalism because of the educational institutions that created 
a rising elite, the situation was similar. The products of institutions such 
as Lovedale and Fort Flare University College did not embrace narrow 
or subnational ethnicities but, progressively, the wider concept of African 
nationalism. However, the major vehicle of Kikuyu political agitation in 
Kenya was the Kikuyu Central Association (KCA) founded in 1924, with 
Jomo Kenyatta as a leading member. Only later, after the Kenya Central 
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Association had been banned did its leaders support the Kenya African 
National Union (KANU) founded in 1944, an organization claiming to 
advance the rights of all Africans in Kenya. 22 

Obviously, colonial rule did have much to do with the making of eth¬ 
nicities in Africa. It is very clear that precolonial societies were not com¬ 
pletely isolated from one another. Thus, 

there were trading relationships and alliances could be formed in warfare 
generally speaking, as the common processes of fission and fusion, con¬ 
quest, domination and absorption suggest, boundaries were more fluid and 
permeable than a static notion of a primordial ethnicity might suggest . 23 

In several cases, the contribution of colonial rule to ethnic conflict 
was direct. The Igbo of Nigeria and the Kikuyu of Kenya are cases of 
indigenous societies that lacked overarching political structures. A sense of 
wider Igbo or Kikuyu commonalities could only occur with the momen¬ 
tum created by colonial rule. Even more remarkable are those cases where 
ethnicities have arisen out of mistaken imputations, a classic case being the 
Ngala of Democratic Republic of Congo. No such people existed by nor¬ 
mal ethnographic criteria but the name was used by European traders and 
explorers to describe riverine people in the Upper Congo area, thus, “the 
label swiftly became a generic term utilized by Europeans to describe the 
Africans who were recruited from this area for the service of the state and 
who clustered around the mission and state outposts.” 24 A potential paral¬ 
lel, but a different kind, might be the case of the colored people in South 
Africa (categorized as mixed-race numbering some 4 million). Historically, 
the colored people have been a residual category in the scheme of racial 
classification. They were neither white nor African. They could not be 
identified with a racial group; nor were they culturally similar although a 
great majority spoke Afrikaans (the language of the Boers). Many colored 
people rejected that designation. In the 1970s the more radically minded 
opted to be identified with other nonwhite groups and following the 
trend established by the Black Consciousness Movement in South Africa, 
identified themselves along with Africans and Indians, as blacks. Many 
colored people, however, rejected the designation, implying thereby that 
their affinities lay more with whites than with Africans. With the end of 
apartheid regime, the colored people found themselves a pivotal voting 
grouping in the Western Cape Province where 60 percent, at least, voted 
for the National Party. Although it is too soon to reach firm conclusions, 
there have been some signs of a new sense of a colored identity. At present 
it is limited to essentially fringe groups. If there is such a thing as a main¬ 
stream of colored political thinking (itself a highly debatable contention), 
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the tendency is to assimilate to a widened notion of Afrikaner identity, a 
tendency that is welcomed by National Party politicians eager to consoli¬ 
date a support-base, but deplored by right-wing Afrikaners whose concept 
of identity remains racially circumscribed. 25 

It is no doubt true enough as an indictment of colonial rule that it 
did too little to create a firmer base for a durable territorial nationalism. 
In Nigeria, the North and South was deliberately kept in relative mutual 
isolation as that there was little or no chance of a sense of one Nigeria or 
Nigeria-wide identity emerging until after the Civil War, 1967-1970. 20 In 
the Sudan, another scene of intractable violent conflict, the Arab North 
and the black South were separately administered with the three southern 
provinces enjoying a special status of servitude while the Arab North dom¬ 
inates. While Islamic religion predominates in the North, some 25 percent 
of the Southerners are Christians and in the negotiations that led to inde¬ 
pendence in 1956 the British dealt separately with the northerners who, in 
the view of the southerners, persuaded the colonial power to renege on its 
commitment to protect the special status of the South. The consequence 
has been persistent civil war since independence, and one of the longest civil 
wars in Africa, from 1983 to 20 04. 27 However, the war between the North 
and the South of the country ended with the peace agreement signed in 
January 2005. But the war shifted to the Darfur region in the West. 28 The 
Sudanese persistent civil war, with its worsening human condition and the 
massacre in the Darfur region of the Western Sudan has been described by 
the former United States Secretary of State Colin Powell, as genocide com¬ 
mitted in Darfur by the Government in Khartoum. 29 

In other African states where violent ethnic conflict has been endemic, 
similar charges of colonial culpability can be made. In Burundi and Rwanda, 
for example, Belgian colonial officials disturbed the delicate balance on 
which Tutsi-Hutu relationships rested. According to Rene Lemarchand’s 
account, they (Belgians) read into Burundi’s traditional structure, the far 
more rigid system of stratification prevailing in Rwanda. By withhold¬ 
ing traditional Hutu claims to a limited degree of power within the Tutsi 
monarchical system, “the colonial state significantly altered existing pat¬ 
terns of political recruitment to the advantage of the Tutsi, and ensured 
that the fragile balance between cohesion and conflict was tipped in the 
direction of conflict.” 30 Nevertheless, Lemarchand denies that the roots 
of the Tutsi-Hutu conflict lie in the precolonial past and asserts that the 
trigger was the competition unleashed by electoral processes after inde¬ 
pendence. 31 Regarding Uganda, the special status accorded to Buganda 
and the application of indirect rule to other kingdoms in that country 
may be said to have complicated the search for a sense of identity and 
unity in Uganda. An overwhelming majority of Bagandans boycotted the 
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preindependence elections of 1962 and continued to assert their special 
status until 1966 when Prime Minister Milton Obote forcibly terminated 
it, and Edward Mutesa fled into exile in London. No doubt the Buganda 
sense of identity was the Kabaka of Buganda sharpened by the colonial 
experience, which involved sharp clashes with the British. As pointed out 
by D.A. Low, “at bottom there was a profound concern for the integrity 
of self-generating capabilities of Baganda society, and a deep anxiety lest 
these should be in any way frustrated.” 32 

It is very important to note that colonial rule rested on the distinctions 
and particularisms of colonial territories. Thus, proponents of national¬ 
ism were regarded with dislike and contempt as dangerous upstarts by 
the colonial rulers. In most of the African states, nationwide parties with 
deep roots could not be established because of the colonial policy of divide 
and rule. Unlike the Indian Congress Party whose roots go back into 
nineteenth-century India, no single African party that assumed power 
at independence was established before 1945. Ironically, one important 
exception was South Africa’s African National Congress (ANC), which 
was formed in 1912, but did not assume political power until 1994. Despite 
lengthy periods in the doldrums (such as the 1920s and 1930s) and a long 
period of proscription from 1960 to 1990, the ANC managed to retain a 
presence and to build up legitimacy as the leading nationalist liberation 
movement/party in South Africa. Thus, the long and hard struggle against 
white supremacy at least gave South Africa a greater sense of unity among 
the African states than elsewhere in the continent, where relatively speak¬ 
ing, the struggle against colonial rule was much easier (with the exceptions 
of Angola, Mozambique, Namibia, and Zimbabwe) 33 and of far shorter 
duration. As a result these may serve it well as it grapples with the intrac¬ 
table problems of governing so turbulent a society as South Africa. 34 

African leaders avoid federation, minority rights, and other techniques 
that sought to place limits on the power of ruling parties. In Nigeria, fed¬ 
eration was inevitable not because no Nigeria-wide nationalist movement 
had developed before independence, but essentially because each of the 
three regionally and ethnically based political parties—the Action Group 
(AG), National Council of Nigerian Citizens (NCNC), and Northern 
Peoples’ Congress (NPC), wanted a system that would protect it against 
domination by the others. In Kenya, a constitution (Majimbo) with some 
federal features was agreed at the negotiations leading to early indepen¬ 
dence in 1963 under the KANU. However, the regional leaders who feared 
KANU domination which meant Luo-Kikuyu domination succumbed 
easily to KANU’s wooing, and very shortly a unitary system was in place. 35 
federation was almost universally condemned as a neocolonial trick, a 
device to ensure that richer regions remained rich, providing a toehold for 
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potential secessionist movements, and more temperately, an expensive and 
complex form of government that the poor and soft states of Africa could 
not afford. For instance, in South Africa, the ANC entered the negotiat¬ 
ing process with National Party in 1991 with a preconceived bias against 
federation that embodied these negative views. To reach a settlement, it 
had to back down somewhat from this position. There is little doubt that 
its centralist attitudes remain strongly entrenched. Nearly equally and uni¬ 
formly the new leadership denounced tribalism or ethnicity as an evil to 
be combated. Namibia’s independence Constitution of 1989 goes so far as 
to assert that ethnicity is a scourge and pathology and stipulates that the 
parliament and the cabinet must guard vigilantly against its emergence. 36 
Mozambique’s government declared in 1975, that a radical break must be 
made with tradition, which in its view was associated with colonialism. 
“Even the constitution provides for the elimination of colonial and tradi¬ 
tional structures.” 37 

However, among the first wave of independent states in Africa, the 
one-party state came to be seen as the most effective way of promoting 
national unity. Tanzania is a good example under President Julius Nyerere, 
1963-1985. In practice, it was also a neat way of eliminating opposition, 
but the rationalizations invoked rested on loftier claim that opposition par¬ 
ties were divisive, being based (as indeed they commonly were) on ethnic 
or regional support. That every state had its Katanga became part of the 
learning experience of African politics and prompted the Organization 
of African Unity’s (OAU) insistence that the boundaries of states created 
by colonial people at the Berlin conference of the partition of Africa of 
1884-1885 (arbitrary though they were) should remain unchanged. The 
paranoia about possible secessionist movements remained; in due course 
Katanga could be added Biafra, Eritrea, and Southern Sudan and other 
claimants may follow. 38 

As the evidence shows, ethnicity has been manipulated as a political 
weapon in most of the conflicts in Africa. Thus, the ethnic party or asso¬ 
ciation can readily be assimilated into the concept of an interest group. 
Efforts have been made to demonstrate, for example, that Afrikaner eth¬ 
nicity has been no more that a class alliance using the banner of the volk 
to mask the interests of the Afrikaner elites (petty bourgeoisie) in South 
Africa. Such arguments, however, fail to give appropriate weight to the 
significance of the emotional intensity or affection that accompanies and, 
indeed, undergirds ethnicity. So strong is this phenomenon that it can 
push ethnic mobilization in directions that run directly counter to what 
might reasonably be considered its interests. 

Few African states have been able to cope with ethnicity in ways that 
have proved compatible with democracy. Of the few that have done so 
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are Botswana and Mauritius. They have had the enormous advantage of 
high economic growth rates for sustained periods of time. In most of the 
rest of Africa, serious economic contraction and harsh structural adjust¬ 
ment programs have exacerbated ethnic conflicts, often by worsening the 
regional imbalances that fuel ethnic tensions. Mauritius, however, has the 
advantage of being a small island with a vigorous tradition of civil society. 

Mauritius politicians, over the years, have managed to turn this poten¬ 
tially explosive diversity into a political strength. Out of this poly-ethnic 
plethora, they woven a political spoil system which has ensured that each 
ethnic group has an established stake in the system. This has resulted in the 
emergence of rules of the political game whose legitimacy and legality is 
accepted by all the dominant forces on the island . 39 

Botswana’s advantage lies principally in its largely homogeneous Tswana 
population. Among the Tswana, however, the Ngwato dominate. In more 
than forty years of independence, it has never had a change of government, 
and it has been ruled by one dominant political party, and with this the 
signs of political (sclerosis) conflict are apparent. Recent reports, especially 
in the early 1990s, suggest some disturbance of ethnic calm among the 
Ngwaketse, a subethnic group, who have been up in arms since the gov¬ 
ernment suspended their paramount chief in 1994 for “failing to coop¬ 
erate with the authorities.” 40 This serves as a reminder that the internal 
solidarity of ethnic groups should never be assumed. It may appear that 
in Namibia and Zimbabwe respectively, for example, Ovambo and Shona 
domination of the ruling parties will ensure continuing control. It may, 
but it also may not. 

Although conflicts between ethnic groups are often caused as a result 
of ancient rivalries, and animosities, most ethnic conflicts are very com¬ 
plex and have very little to do with ancients hatreds. For instance, when a 
group’s identity is based mainly on adversarial relationships, on the basis 
of ns versus them, conflict is almost inevitable. The adversarial approach 
influences members of different groups to expect only the worst from each 
other, to put the worst interpretation on each other’s statements and behav¬ 
ior, and to strongly distrust each other. The more one group focuses on 
how different it is from the other, the more likely it is not to see how much 
the groups have in common. 

This refusal to see obvious similarities helps to strengthen ethnic bound¬ 
aries and the group’s view of itself as pure and uncomplicated by outside 
influences. Ethnic conflict is often caused by deliberate action by ethnic 
group leaders to preserve and reinforce group identity. Conflict helps to 
strengthen the boundaries between the groups and the outside world. 
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Ethnicity and the Nigerian Civil War: 

A Case Study 

The events that led to the coup of January 15, 1966 and the civil war 
from 1967 to 1970 had its seeds sown in the past. The historical back¬ 
ground of events that led to the coup and the civil war included (1) the 
political competition with other ethnic groups, socioeconomic, and inse¬ 
curity of the Igbo ethnic group; (2) threats by various ethnic groups to 
secede; (3) the politicization of the army and militarization of politics; and 
(4) the increased importance of oil (the oil factor). These events built on 
one another and led to the conflict, alienation, and hostility that ended in 
the military coup of January 1966 and civil war in 1967. Ethnicity played 
a very crucial role in the dynamics of these events. 

The Igbo and Yoruba had always been in political competition starting 
with their activities in the Lagos based Nigerian Youth Movement (NYM) 
in the 1930s and early 1940s. 41 In 1964, Chief Akintola, the Premier of 
the then Western Nigeria has aligned his political party Nigerian National 
Democratic Party (NNDP) with the Northern Peoples’ Congress (NPC). 
The alignment of NNDP with the NPC weakened the power-base of 
the NCNC in the NPC-NCNC coalition government. Chief Akintola 
complained of job discrimination at the federal level and marginaliza¬ 
tion of Yoruba by accusing the Igbo of tribalism in the administration 
of the Nigerian Railway Corporation because all the top management 
and administrative positions were held only by the Igbo people. As Chief 
Akintola put it: 

Notwithstanding our wealth and high social advancement, Western Nigeria 
has become a mere appendage in the community of the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria mainly because its people are disunited and disorganized, and as 
a result they have been superseded by relatives, tribesmen and clansmen of 
eastern NCNC chairman, who shout the slogan of one Nigeria more than 
anyone else . 42 

Similarly, during the 1965 University of Lagos crisis, over the appoint¬ 
ment of a vice-chancellor, Chief Akintola and his party took issue with the 
leadership of the University to illustrate Yoruba marginalization in appoint¬ 
ments to posts in higher institutions located in the Yoruba ethnic homeland. 
Chief Akintola supported the replacement of the vice-chancellor, Professor 
Eni Njoku, an Igbo, with Professor Biobaku, a Yoruba (who had been offered 
a similar position in an African University), because the vice-chancellors for 
the two federal Universities (Ibadan and Lagos) were Igbos, whereas the 
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two Universities were located in Yoruba states. The resulting ethnic con¬ 
flict within the institution generated much insecurity and alienation among 
the Igbo faculty and administrative staff. Consequently, the Igbos fled from 
Lagos to the University of Nigeria, Nsukka in Igboland. There, Professor 
Njoku was appointed vice-chancellor of the University of Nigeria, Nsukka a 
post he held until the outbreak of the civil war in 1967. 43 

Another source of ethnic conflict between the Igbo and Hausa-Fulani 
was the cavalier manner in which the Igbo-led NCNC objected to the 
1963 Census figures released by the chief census officer but accepted by 
the federal government. By 1963 the NCNC/NPC federal coalition had 
weakened and was breaking apart. The split in the AG with the break¬ 
away Yoruba faction led by Akintola’s NNDP had provided the NPC with 
an opportunity to dump the NCNC. The NPC was then in a position to 
rule the country alone without the support of NCNC. Its position was 
enhanced by alignment with a much weaker Yoruba faction led by Akintola 
NNDP than with the Igbo-led NCNC. Looking toward the 1964 federal 
elections, each of the two major political parties, the NPC and NCNC, 
sought ways to undermine the power and influence of the other to win the 
elections and take control of the federal government. 

The census crisis of 1963 was a political issue. The census result was 
not only supposed to provide a guide for revenue allocation and for defin¬ 
ing political-electoral constituencies. It was also the first census conducted 
in an independent Nigeria. The controversy surrounding it illustrated 
the level of distrust that had grown among the various ethnic groups in 
Nigeria. Protesting that the results of the census were fraudulent, the 
NCNC Government of the Eastern Region rejected the figures and even 
challenged the legality of the federal government’s action in accepting 
them. Nnoli opined that “to accept the results was to go against the objec¬ 
tions of a major ethnic group.” 4-1 Michael Okpara, leader of the NCNC 
and Premier of the Eastern Region, brought suit against the federal gov¬ 
ernment to set aside the result of the census. The federal supreme court 
dismissed the suit without giving any reason for its decision. In his rejec¬ 
tion of the census results, Michael Okpara made the Sardauna of Sokoto, 
the leader of the NPC and Premier of the Northern Region, a symbol of 
the threat of continued Northern domination of Nigeria by complaining 
about the “perpetual menacing threats of the Premier of Northern Region 
that his fore-bearers had always ruled Nigeria, and they would continue 
this rule forever.” 45 Despite all its efforts, the NCNC did not get the sup¬ 
port of two other Southern Premiers. Chief Akintola readily accepted the 
results, Chief Dennis Osadebey, Premier of the newly created Mid-West 
Region, decided to accept the results after initially rejecting them, “for the 
sake of national unity.” However, the Mid-West’s decision for accepting 
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the results was forced by the NPC’s threat to withdraw federal aid on 
which the fledgling region depended. The census controversy not only 
exacerbated the alienation of the Igbo from the Nigerian society; but, it 
also convinced a large segment of the Nigerian population, that the quest 
by the Hausa-Fulani ethnic groups to dominate other ethnic groups was a 
reality of Nigerian socioeconomic and political life. 

Although Igbo and Yoruba reactions to the 1963 census figures and 
prospects of continued NPC domination of the country explained AG/ 
NCNC Alliance preparatory to the 1964 federal elections, the desire by 
Chief Akintola’s NNDP to confine its activities to Western Nigeria, and 
reach an accommodation, and formed alliance with the NPC. “With the 
NNDP and leading Yoruba figures complaining of discrimination against 
the Yoruba and particularly in the federal government agencies whose 
chairmen were Igbos, and the 1964 election crisis further alienated the 
Igbo from the Nigerian State.” 46 

When Chief Akintola broke away from the AG and formed the United 
Peoples Party (UPP) and later the NNDP, the NPC quickly formed alli¬ 
ance with him. Thus, for the 1964 federal elections, the NPC and the 
NNDP formed an alliance of the Nigerian National Alliance (NNA) 
against the United Progressive Grand Alliance (UPGA). It brought 
together the NCNC and AG along with the Northern Progressive Front, 
an alliance of the Northern Elements Progressive Union (NEPU) and the 
United Middle Belt Congress (UMBC). During the federal elections of 
the 1964, the UPGA campaigned on a promise to restructure the federal 
system and create new regions (states) with a view to putting a stop to 
northern hegemony of Nigeria." 47 

Again, the NNA and UPGA confronted each other at the December 
1964 federal elections which were marred with violence (through the use 
of party thugs) and arrest of opposition candidates and members of the 
opposition parties. Shortly after the dissolution of the federal parliament 
on October 30, 1964, marking the beginning of electioneering campaigns, 
President Nnamdi Azikiwe warned “the nation of the consequences of not 
providing an atmosphere for free and fair elections.” 48 Despite his warn¬ 
ings, violence, denial of opposition rights and violations of the electoral 
rules continued unabated. The ruling parties in the NNA used state insti¬ 
tutions to turn the violence and hostility against the opposing UPGA led 
by NCNC and its allies with politicians been barred from campaigning, 
except in areas under their control while some were denied hotel accom¬ 
modation in Kaduna, the northern regional capital. Consequently, the 
NCNC threatened to boycott the election. 

Toward the end of electioneering campaigns President Azikiwe appealed 
to the politicians for calm and to desist from using their political power to 
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perpetuate their stay in office. He predicted the break-up of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria and said, “If this our embryo republic must disinte¬ 
grate, then in the name of God, let the operation be a short and pain¬ 
less one.” 49 The election was marred by fraud and electoral malpractices. 
Nevertheless, the results were accepted by the NPC led alliance (NNA), 
while the NCNC led alliance (UPGA) rejected them. The president refused 
to call on Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa Balewa to form the government based on 
the results and offered to resign his position, thus, precipitating a constitu¬ 
tional crisis. The crisis was resolved following the intervention of the chief 
justices of Nigeria, and Eastern Nigeria, Sir Adetokunbo Ademola and Sir 
Louis Mbanafo. Undoubtedly, President Azikiwe’s volte-face in reappoint¬ 
ing Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa Balewa as the prime minister shocked the 
NCNC, and AG leaders in both Western and Eastern Nigeria, particularly 
Igbo leaders who felt betrayed by the decision. They had hoped that the 
outcome of the October 1965 parliamentary elections in Western Nigeria 
would prove to the world that the federal elections of 1964 were rigged by 
the NNA. They were proved wrong because the NNDP was determined to 
remain in power at all cost despite poor popular support in the region. As a 
result of the blatant falsification of election results, anarchy was let loose in 
Western Nigeria. With the NNDP remaining in power in the West and the 
NNA in control of the federal government, according to Nnoli, 

The Eastern Region was finally convinced that the arrogance, political 
imprudence and political greed of the Hausa-Fulani could not be over¬ 
come within the context of a united federation. The Igbo began to con¬ 
sider breaking up the country into North and South. However, the military 
coup in January of 1966 postponed any further consideration of this line 
of action. 50 

The Igbo threat of secession in 1964 following the outcome of the fed¬ 
eral elections was not the first threat of secession in Nigeria. The first 
threat of secession took place in 1914 when the Northern and Southern 
Protectorates were amalgamated by the British. The amalgamation was 
very unpopular in the North, particularly among the emirate aristocracy. 
The Northerners feared that the presence of Southern workers in the North 
would eventually have some influence on the emirate system. Hence the 
northern leaders opposed amalgamation but the British Colonial Office 
wanted amalgamation so that the British Treasury would not have to pro¬ 
vide funds for colonial administration. This explained why amalgamation 
was done only for economic reasons. 

Again in 1953 the North threatened secession over the AG Motion 
tabled by Chief Anthony Enahoro on March 31, 1953 that “The House 
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of Representatives accepts as a primary objective the attainment of self- 
government for Nigeria in 1956.” 51 The Northern leaders were not only 
concerned that independence would result in Southerners domination. 
They were also afraid that the backwardness of the North in education, 
trained manpower, and socioeconomic attainments necessary for modern 
government, and social organization would lead to southern domination 
of Nigeria, and the demise of the emirate system, the source of power and 
influence of the Hausa-Fulani in the north. As a consequence, efforts were 
made by the British to accommodate northern fears, and these led to the 
adoption of a federal system under the 1954 constitution. 

However, between 1953 and 1954, the Yoruba leaders of the AG threat¬ 
ened to pull the Western Region out of the Nigerian Federation over the 
issue of the status of the Lagos, which was to be made the capital territory 
(Federal Capital). Lagos before October 1954 was an integral part of the 
Western Region. Although it is predominantly Yoruba, it was a significant 
meeting place for all ethnic groups from the East, North, and West. Other 
ethnic groups from the East and the North felt that Lagos as the federal 
capital should not be subject to the control of any regional government nor 
any ethnic group to protect the interests of all residents regardless of the 
state of origin. That political considerations played important role in the 
dispute over Lagos. Until he unseated Eyo Ita as the leader of Government 
Business in Eastern Nigeria, Nnamdi Azikiwe the NCNC leader had his 
political base in Lagos. Although the AG remained the ruling political 
party in the Western Region, which then included Lagos, and given the 
animosity between the two political parties, it was understandable that the 
NCNC supported carving out Lagos from Western region, and making it 
the Federal Capital. It was only the threat of use of force by the Colonial 
Office that forced the capitulation of Yoruba over the issue. And at the 
1957 Constitutional Conference, the AG leaders accepted the creation of 
Lagos as the Federal Capital but ensured that the federal government did 
not extend its boundary. 52 

In early 1966 minority ethnic groups in the Eastern Region (Ijaw, Efik, 
and Ibibio) which before Nigerian independence demanded a Calabar- 
Ogoja-River State to be carved out of the region declared a Delta People’s 
Republic. This was led by Isaac Boro, Sam Owonaro, and Nottingham 
Dick, using Ijaw militant youths known as Niger Delta Volunteer Service 
(NDVS) as the vehicle for self-determination. 53 Though the move was 
suppressed by the military regime in early 1966, the protracted crisis in 
Nigeria following the July 1966 coup saw the creation of South-Eastern 
and Rivers States in May 1967; when General Gowon “proclaimed a state 
of emergency in the Federation and announced the division of the country 
into twelve states.” 54 
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At one time or another each ethnic group in Nigeria had threatened 
to secede. However, it was not until the Igbo dominanted Eastern Region 
under the leadership of Colonel Chukwuemeka Ojukwu seceded in 1967 
that the threat of secession was carried out, and the consequence of it was a 
civil war that lasted more than two years, from June 6, 1967 to January 12, 
1970. Each threat created the impression that secession was a legitimate 
option for ethnic groups or regions that were alienated from the Federation 
of Nigeria. This impression encouraged ethnic groups in the country to 
consider the possibility and practicality of secession whenever they felt 
seriously frustrated by the situations in the country. However, since no 
one ethnic group actually seceded, it was not certain how the rest of the 
country would react when faced with an actual attempt to secede. It was 
the height of naivety for Igbo leaders to assume that the Yoruba would 
follow them without a preknowledge of their plan for secession. Thus, the 
Igbo did not get the support of the Yoruba and minority ethnic groups in 
the country when Colonel Ojukwu declared a Republic of Biafra on May 
30, 1967. 

Economic factor contributed to the East’s decision to secede from the 
federation. The East threatened to secede at a time when petroleum resource 
accounted for the highest foreign exchange for the country. Commercial 
production of oil began in 1956 and by 1964 had become the most impor¬ 
tant revenue earner for Nigeria. The federal government collected the rent 
and royalties accruing from the oil industry. Only part of the revenue was 
returned to the region on the basis of the principle of derivation and alloca¬ 
tion from the Distributable Pool Account. Obviously, secession was attrac¬ 
tive to the Igbo leadership because it raised the prospect of controlling and 
utilizing the entire oil revenue in the Eastern Region. Unfortunately most 
of the oil from the East was derived from the Niger Delta region, and not 
in the Igbo heart land. 55 

One of the remote causes of the ethnic conflict in Nigeria and the civil 
war can be traced to a colonial policy that linked ethnicity with the compo¬ 
sition of the armed forces. This linkage was achieved through the concept 
of warrior tribes, whom colonial anthropologists and apologists believed 
had developed a martial prowess above other ethnic groups. There was also 
the perception of how dependable various ethnic groups were with respect 
to the colonial project in Nigeria. 56 The martial tribes that were deemed 
dependable became recruiting resources for the military by the British colo¬ 
nial authority. The less dependable were excluded. With this policy, the 
British colonial authority in Nigeria was able to apply the divide and rule 
policy in both creating and consolidating the Nigerian Army. This policy 
led to the domination of rank and file in the Nigerian army by members 
of politically diverse and demographically small ethnic groups, especially 
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from Benue, Nassarawa, and Plateau States of the Middle Belt in Northern 
Nigeria. Thus, the British colonial authority injected ethnicity into the 
Nigerian Army. 57 This was the beginning of ethnic consideration in the 
composition of the Nigerian Army and use of ethnicity within the army for 
political purposes. 

Consequently, at the time of independence in 1960 Northern soldiers 
made up the rank and file of the Nigerian Army while British officers 
dominated the officer corps, and only 17 percent of the officer corps 
were Nigerians. The situation was compounded by the attitudes of some 
Nigerians toward the army. Soldiering was the last choice for Nigerians 
(especially southerners-Igbo and Yoruba) who had any ability or academic 
qualifications. Only those who were unable and incapable of obtaining 
alternative employment joined the army from the South. This attitude 
continued until the beginning of the civil war in 1967. 

After independence, a program of indigenization (Nigerianization) of 
the armed forces was introduced with politicians already steeped in ethnic 
politics. The NPC/NCNC federal government conscious of the army’s crit¬ 
ical role in the political process as a final weapon of coercion, and this was 
reflected through the efforts of various political leaders to encourage mem¬ 
bers of their respective ethnic groups to join the army, and their desire to 
maintain communication with those already in the military. It was a small 
wonder that Chief Obafemi Awolowo was accused at the 1962 treasonable 
felony trial along with top AG leaders of seeking to infiltrate the army and 
influence army personnel to over throw the federal government. 

Indeed, a quota system for recruitment into the armed forces was intro¬ 
duced in 1962 with 50, 25, and 25 percent allotted to the North, East, and 
West respectively. Whereas two-thirds of all commissioned officers by 1962 
were from the East, by contrast, of the 163 commissioned between 1963 
and 1964 and were Second Lieutenants by 1965, 25, 19, 42, and 14 percent 
were from the East, West, North, and Midwest. Thus, by 1966, the rank 
and file of the Nigerian Army was dominated by men from the former 
Adamawa and Benue Provinces in the North, namely, Benue, Nassarawa, 
and Plateau States. While the quota system enabled people from the other 
parts of the Middle Belt and Dry North to dominate command structure 
of the officer corps. 

Much argument has been made about the ethnic or nationalistic motives 
of the leaders of the January 15, 1966, coup d’etat. According to Nnoli, 

It is true that their (coup plotters) motives cannot be ascertained solely 
from what they indicate them to be. There is no way of determining 
whether their words correspond to their motives. Therefore, as in all cases 
of social analysis, one must look beyond the words to the objective facts 
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of the situation. When this is done the coup presents itself as ethnic in 
character. 58 

In any event, the pattern of the killing during the coup gave the impression 
that it had an ethnic character. Twenty-seven people were known to have 
died in the coup of January 15, 1966. While the Premiers of Eastern and 
Mid-Western Nigeria, who were Igbo-speaking survived the January coup, 
the casualties of the coup from the Western and Northern Nigeria, and 
non-Mid-West Igbo included the Prime Minister Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa Sir Ahmadu Bello, Chief Samuel Akintola, and Chief Festus 
Okotie-Eboh (Itsekiri). In addition, four out of five Northern Officers, 
two out of five Western Officers, and one out of four Mid-Western Officers 
of the ranks of lieutenant colonel and above were killed. The only Igbo 
officer killed can be explained by his refusal to surrender the keys to the 
Armory. Lieutenant Colonel Yakubu Gowon survived the coup because he 
was out of the country at the time, while two, three, and seven colonels 
from the West, Mid-West, and East respectively survived the coup. Six of 
the seven majors and nineteen out of the other twenty-three officers who 
participated actively in plotting and executing the coup were Igbos. Thus, 
created the unfortunate impression that the January 15, 1966, coup had an 
ethnic character and that it was ethnically motivated. 59 Although the coup 
leaders failed to take over the reins of government (because of seniority), 
their action served as a prelude to military incursion in governance. Ethnic 
politics had given rise not only to the ethnicization of the military, the 
militarization of ethnicity but also to militarization of politics. 

Military intervention in politics was welcomed heartily by the people 
of Western, Eastern, and Mid-Western Nigeria as well as Lagos. For them, 
it was a relief. But for the Northern oligarchy which had suffered heavy 
casualties, there was some disquiet and feeling that the regime should be 
given time to correct the problems that immediately led to intervention. 
Unfortunately, the head of the Federal Military Government (FMG) and 
supreme commander, Major-General John T.U. Aguyi Ironsi just pressed 
on doggedly with major issues in a simplistic manner. As Major-General 
James Oluleye put it: 

Major-General Aguyi Ironsi did not prepare himself fully for a political 
leadership role which was thrusted on him by the Council of Ministers 
before midnight on January 16, 1966 and was handicapped professionally. 
With him being disadvantaged militarily and politically, he walked into the 
ambush laid by the Igbo hawks who saw the situation and his appointment 
as the best and unique opportunity for balkanization or Ibonization of the 
country. 60 
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Within a period of four and a half months, the Ironsi regime promul¬ 
gated thirty-three Decrees, all aimed at curing the political problems of 
the country. Although his objectives were laudable, what led to his undo¬ 
ing was the Unification Decree No. 34 of May 24, 1966, abolishing the 
Federation, and ipso facto , the regions and creating groups of provinces 
without creating new centers of power. Because authority in the military 
was hierarchical, there was certainly no need for the decree centralizing 
all programs and activities of the FMG which were seen by the Northern 
oligarchy and intelligentsia as an important prelude to the Ibonization of 
Nigeria. The Decree was untimely; discontent was brewing within the 
army whose rank and file was dominated by the Northerners, particularly 
after announcing some promotions within the army, though with some 
justifications, favoring the Igbos. According to Major-General Oluleye, 
then the second-in-command of the fifth Battalion in Kano, five days after 
the Unification Decree was promulgated: 

A carefully orchestrated political violence erupted in Kano and spread to 
Katsina, Funtua, Sokoto, Maiduguri and other places in a sporadic manner. 
The 5th Battalion became extremely stretched in curbing the disturbances. 
Every Igbo person paraded himself as Ironsi. Unwittingly, the Igbos dis¬ 
played the photograph of Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto, in a 
prone position with his head under the jungle boot of Major Nzeogwu. It 
was displayed in homes and shops of the Igbos. Where people did not notice 
the photograph; they would invite their attention to it. To the Northerners 
they usually said, you see your papa under the foot of Major Nzeogwu. The 
intensity of the operations against the Igbos in the North was thus precipi¬ 
tated and accentuated by the Igbo themselves. The Northerners planned 
dutifully as the Igbos continued to behave unchecked. The result was cata¬ 
strophic. Most of the Supreme Commander’s advisers, official and unof¬ 
ficial, were Igbonization-oriented and consequently their pieces of advice 
even through commissions, were directed towards the selected aim which 
was far from being in the national interest. 61 

Meanwhile, in the military barracks resentment against the coup and 
the ascendancy of the Igbos and Southerners in the military and politi¬ 
cal schemes could not be contained. It was widely believed that General 
Ironsi knew about the January 15, 1966 coup. The rapid promotion of the 
best qualified replacements for those northern officers killed and arrested 
shifted the balance among commanders and high-level staff further in 
favor of Igbo officers. Thus confirming suspicions of Igbo plan of another 
coup for August 3, 1966: 

During the first month after the January 15 coup, Igbo officers held every post 
of any importance in the army except Chief of Army Staff... and commander 
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of the 1st Brigade. Even when Ironsi compensated soon thereafter by appoint¬ 
ing Northerners to two battalion command positions, Igbos were overwhelm¬ 
ingly dominant in the command structure. 62 

Law and order had not been completely restored in the army after the 
January coup, and according to Luckham, by July 1966, “Northern sol¬ 
diers were already in a semi-mutinous state.” 63 However, their senior offi¬ 
cers were reluctant to lead them in a revolt, until they became convinced 
that Major-General Ironsi was directing a plan of Igbo domination of 
the country that they put together their plan for his overthrow that was 
carried out on July 29, 1966. In the process of this counter coup 27 Igbo 
officers, 12 non-Igbo officers from East and West regions, 154 men of 
other ranks from the East, and 17 from the West and Midwest regions 
were killed while many others were injured. Among those killed was 
head of state, Major-General Aguyi Ironsi, and his host, the military gov¬ 
ernor of the Western Region, Lt. Colonel Adekunle Fajuyi. 64 Whereas 
the July 29, 1966, Northern coup (counter coup) was planned to disarm 
all Igbo officers and men across the country, it failed in the Eastern 
Region. This was especially significant because the military governor of 
Eastern Nigeria, Lt. Colonel Odumegwu Ojukwu, emerged as the leader 
and was to declare the region’s secession from the Federation of Nigeria 
as a sovereign independent state and proclaimed it as the Republic of 
Biafra on May 30, 1967. Consequently, on July 7, 1967, civil war broke 
out between the Igbo (Biafran) and the federal government troops. 65 
The war lasted for thirty months, from July 7, 1967 until January 12, 
1970, with casualties standing at about a million as shown in table 5.1. 
The Nigerian crises as shown above pale in significance when compared 
with the tragedies in Bosnia, Rwanda, or Sudan even the frustrations 
are nonetheless deep, and enduring, and the threat of political cataclysm 
hangs over the country. 


Ethnic Conflicts in Africa: An Overview 


One of the major causes of ethnic conflict is the deliberate manipula¬ 
tion of negative perceptions by leaders to mobilize group support for their 
own political, economic, and social objectives. These explained partly the 
descent into the Nigerian civil war. However, many ethnic conflicts are 
essentially created by leaders for purposes that are not primarily in the 
interest of the ethnic group. Ethnic conflict can be initiated by a small 
group of leaders because of prejudices and fears that are part of building 
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an ethnic identity. Leaders count on the emotional intensity and loyalty of 
the members of an ethnic group. They know that distrust can be used to 
initiate fears. Such fears usually override logical thinking. Consequently, 
despite misgivings that individuals may have about engaging in violence 
against another group, their fears, sense of loyalty, and emotional com¬ 
mitment to their own ethnic group influence them to follow their leaders. 
The most obvious examples are the Nigerian civil war and the conflict in 
Rwanda that claimed 800,000 Tutsi lives and some moderate Hutus by the 
Hutus in 1994. 66 The Tutsis were massacred because Hutu political leaders 
made a deliberate choice to incite fear and hatred among the Hutus to keep 
themselves in power. Therefore, soldiers, police, local administrators, and 
even priests methodically encouraged the killings by spreading fear and 
rumors about the Tutsis’ ambition to dominate the country. 

Competition among groups for scarce economic resources is another 
major cause of violent ethnic conflict. Growing economic disparities 
may increase the fears of ethnic groups that are disadvantaged or denied 
economic opportunities. Modernization creates insecurity and increased 
confidence. Even groups that prosper from economic development some¬ 
times feel insecure because the same forces of modernization that made 
their wealth possible also can make them more vulnerable. Any significant 
change could alter their status. Ethnic leaders often use economic crises to 
ignite conflict in order to strengthen their own position, both within the 
group and against other groups. 

Modernization is another cause of ethnic conflict. Groups that par¬ 
ticipate in the development of the country acquire new values, access to 
modern ways of life, and they are often less tolerant of traditional cul¬ 
tures. Modernization helps to destroy traditional customs and boundaries 
that are essential to ethnic solidarity and sense of identity. 67 Therefore, 
modernization creates new identities and rearranges the boundaries. These 
changes threaten too many groups. Ethnic conflict sometimes erupts from 
this sense of fear and uncertainty of these rearrangements. 

Closely related to modernization is the inability of political institu¬ 
tions in African countries to effectively manage differences that ultimately 
result in violence. Political leaders often respond to demands for political 
participation and economic opportunities by marginalized ethnic groups 
with excessive force, indifference, or ineffective policies. Afraid that strong 
ethnic identities could undermine their power or stability, many lead¬ 
ers attempt to eliminate these differences, often with brute force. This 
approach often leads to ethnic conflicts. We have the Blacks Africans 
in the Southern Sudan, suppressed by the Arab North because of their 
sense of nationalism and identity. The result is the civil war that lasted 
between 1983 and 2004 in Sudan, between the Arab dominated Sudanese 
Government and black Africans in Southern Sudan. 68 
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Another cause of ethnic conflicts is transition to democracy. Changes 
create anxieties and threaten ethnic identities. Democratic transitions 
represent a major change in the status quo. Although equality is widely 
viewed as a positive democratic value, some groups lose their privileges 
and advantages in a system of government that is based on the rule of law 
and impartiality. Many ethnic leaders are often unwilling to respect the 
emphasis on individual, as opposed to group, which is an essential part of 
democratic society. Many ethnic groups are reluctant to compromise and 
to respect different viewpoints, beliefs, and cultural practices. 

The proliferation of weapons in African countries is one of the major 
causes of ethnic conflict. The availability of weapons increases the chances 
for conflicts among groups that can escalate into a major violence. Conflicts 
in Angola, Rwanda, Burundi, Congo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, and 
Sudan are fueled by the willingness of these countries as well as private 
groups and individuals supplying weapons to combatant groups. Many 
of these weapons were obtained during the Cold War, and following the 
end of the Cold War that witnessed intensification of ethnic conflicts. 
For instance, Southern, and Central Africa, and particularly the Great 
Lakes Region where many Cold War conflicts were waged, continued to 
be plagued by widespread warfare. The massacre in Rwanda in 1994 was 
caused by ancient rivalries between the Hutu and Tutsi, but the imme¬ 
diate cause was facilitated by the Hums’ access to weapons, supplied by 
France and other Western European countries. Similarly, the killings in 
Sudan continue because of political and ethnic rivalries between the Arab- 
led Islamic government in Khartoum and black Africans in the Southern 
Sudan. This war was intensified by the militia backed by the Sudanese 
Government and known as Janjaweed who have access to weapons sup¬ 
plied by Arab and Western European countries. 69 

Ethnic conflicts are extremely costly. More often than not, the coun¬ 
tries that can least afford to bear the costs are those that suffer most. Their 
ancient hatreds, poverty, and low level of political development create situ¬ 
ations that are conducive to ethnic conflicts. Not only do the poor get 
poorer, they are also the most vulnerable to physical danger and psycholog¬ 
ical distress. Throughout the world ethnic wars have led to loss of millions 
of lives. While the exact number of lives lost to ethnic wars would never 
be known, in Africa alone millions have lost their lives to ethnic conflicts. 
For example, the Angolan civil war that lasted for 27 years (1975-2002) 
led to loss of more than 600,000 lives, while the Sudanese civil war, one 
of the longest civil wars in Africa, claimed 2,000,000 lives between 1983 
and 20047" In the Democratic Republic of Congo that has experienced 
two wars since independence (1960-1965, and 1997-2004), the numbers 
of people killed stood at 1,500,000 (1960-1965), and 2,500,000 (1997— 
2004), as shown in table 5.1 that follows. 71 
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Table 5.1 Major ethnic conflicts in Africa, 1967-2007 


Country 

Estimated 
Deaths & Years 

Description of the Conflicts 

Angola 

600,000 

(1975-2002) 

Civil war between the MPLA Government 
and UNITA rebels escalated after the 
independence from Portugal in 1975 

Burundi 

250,000 

(1993-1999) 

Tutsis and Hutus have been fighting 
since the Tutsis assassinated the first 
democratically elected president, a Hutu 

Democratic 

2,500,000 

Rebellion to oust Mobutu Sese Seko and 

Republic 

(1997-2004) 

a subsequent struggle for control of the 

of Congo 
(DRC) 

1,500,000 

(1960-1965) 

country and civil war 

Liberia 

150,000 

(1989-2003) 

Rebellion to oust President Samuel Doe, 
and a subsequent struggle for control 
of the country, and the civil war under 
Charles Taylor 

Nigeria 

1,000,000 

(1967-1970) 

The civil war between the Igbo (Biafran) 
and the Federal Government of Nigeria 

Rwanda 

800,000 

(1994) 

Hutu troops massacred Tutsis and 
moderate Hutu 

Sierra Leone 

150,000 

(1991-2001) 

Rebel and forces loyal to the previous 
military regime overthrow the newly 
elected civilian government 

Sudan 

2,000,000 

(1983-2005) 

Rebels from the Christian and Animist 
in the South, and the Darfur Region 
of the Western Sudan are fighting the 
Arab, Muslim controlled government in 
Khartoum 


Sources: Nzongola-Ntalaja, The Congo: From Leopold to Kabila, A People’s History New York: Zed Books, 
2002, West Africa , Variety of issues (1966—2003), Time Magazine , many issues (1980—2004), The 
Washington Post, many issues (1973—2007). 


Resolving Ethnic Conflicts 


Conditions in Africa that ignite ethnic conflicts also make finding peace¬ 
ful solutions to ethnic wars extremely difficult. Most conflicts occur in 
poor societies and in countries without strong democratic institutions. 
Whenever ethnic groups disagree in democratic societies, they have the 
opportunity to compete for power and punish governments that mis¬ 
treat them or failed to deliver their electoral promises. Also people have 
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access to law courts in democratic societies. For example, in the United 
States, African Americans and the Jews formed an Alliance of Civil Right 
Organization in the 1950s and 1960s, fought for their civil rights and 
against discriminatory laws. Similarly, in South Africa, after the end of 
the racist regime, liberal whites joined blacks, Asian, and colored peoples 
because of the country’s limited and young democratic system. Since the 
establishment of African majority rule in 1994, South Africa’s democratic 
institutions have diminished ethnic violence and brought different ethnic 
groups together. 72 

Economic development can help in resolving ethnic conflicts. Poor 
societies often breed violent ethnic conflicts because those who are poor 
lack basic necessities of life. However, as countries develop economically 
and jobs are available during the period of economic booms, most groups 
are able to meet their basic needs and are encouraged to work within the 
various institutions to achieve their goals. During the periods of economic 
booms, government also will have more resources to allocate to ethnic 
groups with grievances. Nevertheless, if ethnic groups do not benefit from 
the booming economy and do not believe that the government is con¬ 
cerned about them, economic disparities may also ignite ethnic conflicts. 

Some ethnic conflicts can be resolved if the ethnic group is large enough 
with many of its members living in separate parts of the country. In cases 
where one ethnic group dominates the population, such as in Eritrea, and 
in India, a solution to ethnic conflicts is to allow ethnic group to form its 
own country. By drawing new boundaries, each ethnic group can become 
a new nation as was the case of India and Pakistan in 1947. 73 India is pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu, and Pakistan is overwhelmingly Muslim. 

In many cases international organizations, especially the United Nations, 
and African Union can help resolve ethnic conflicts. Since its establishment 
in 1945, the United Nations has played a major role in encouraging ethnic 
groups to negotiate an end to hostilities. Many times, the United Nations 
has intervened militarily to end ethnic conflicts or to prevent violence from 
escalating. Pressures from the United Nations and willingness for solu¬ 
tion from the parties involved in conflicts can prevent ethnic violence. 
Nongovernmental Organizations such as the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, Amnesty International, International Crisis Group, and var¬ 
ious Human Rights Groups can help end ethnic conflicts by drawing inter¬ 
national attention to them and by serving as mediators and neutral third 
parties negotiators. Regional military forces can also help resolve ethnic 
conflicts. For example, as the ethnic conflicts in Liberia and Sierra Leone 
spilled over across national boundaries and threatened the political and 
economic stability of the West African subregion, Economic Community 
of West African States (ECOWAS), led by Nigeria decided to intervene 
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militarily. Consequently, the ECOWAS states led by Nigeria spearheaded 
Economic Community of West African States Monitoring Observer Group 
(ECOMOG) forces to restore order in Liberia and Sierra Leone. 74 

Another common solution to ethnic conflict is power-sharing arrange¬ 
ments. Essentially, power-sharing arrangement is to divide political pow¬ 
ers among the different ethnic groups. This arrangement needs periodic 
adjustments to reflect changing demographics of the various groups so as 
to avoid disintegration of the groups. The final point for ethnic conflict 
resolution is federalism. The federal system solution to ethnic conflicts 
is the sharing of power between the central government and the states or 
provinces. Examples of federal systems are South Africa and India. The 
federal systems in these countries allow regional or provincial governments 
to have autonomy and flexibility to address problems that could escalate 
into ethnic conflicts. 


Peace Building 


Armed conflicts ravaging the African continent have continued to stunt 
economic development, political and social stability. Armed conflicts and 
other forms of strife prevalent in Africa inflicted extensive suffering on mil¬ 
lions of people, destroyed essential infrastructures and ecosystems, spark¬ 
ing off emigration and displacement of millions of peoples. In recent years, 
the international community has come to recognize that conflict resolu¬ 
tion calls for a comprehensive approach in which parties emerging from 
conflicts require assistance, not only in negotiating peace agreements, but 
also in building, consolidating, and sustaining peace. Too many countries 
lapsed into violence when efforts to consolidate peace or create stability 
were weak, or not sustained. A few encouraging examples in Africa are 
Mozambique, Angola, and Rwanda that have gradually consolidated peace 
and maintained stability after many years of civil wars. 

State reconstruction after conflicts in Africa must be undertaken to 
enhance the ability of the people to govern themselves and allocate their 
resources efficiently and equitably and to discourage external actors from 
meddling in their affairs. Since a country’s institutions have significant 
impacts on the way in which conflicts are resolved, they play a crucial 
role in the effective management of ethnic conflicts. Destructive ethnic 
mobilization is likely to be minimized if the country’s institutions provide 
all ethnic groups with fair and predictable rules for competition for scarce 
resources and the benefits of economic growth, as well as structures for 
the peaceful resolution of conflict. Hence, one way to secure peace and 
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stability in a society is to provide all the diverse groups with institutions 
that enhance their ability to live together peacefully and in harmony. 

The United Nations has established a peace-building commission. This 
commission is meant to fill an institutional gap by helping to mobilize 
efforts to consolidate, create stability, and sustain peace after civil con¬ 
flict. In addition, the commission can mobilize efforts in bringing actors 
at the end of civil conflict to the table in an effort to improve international 
coherence and to ensure that attention does not diminish once the media 
spotlight turns its focus on other crises. 

For peace to prevail in Africa, it is expedient to promote humanitarian 
and reconstruction assistance, ensure security and security-sector reform. 
The African political leadership (government) must promote good gover¬ 
nance, accountability, and transparency. In the broadest sense, they must 
demonstrate to their people that peace brings real dividends, improve¬ 
ments in their standard of living, in their sense of opportunity, and in the 
way their societies function. 


Conclusion 


Collapse of the state in Somalia, virtual implosion of state in Liberia, hor¬ 
rific genocide in Rwanda, endemic conflict in Burundi, a seemingly never 
ending civil wars in the Democratic of Republic of Congo and Sudan, 
shaky democratic regime in Nigeria, and the impending civil war in Cote 
D’Ivoire and Sudan all appear to point to a massive failure to cope with 
ethnicity. Whether the record of accommodation would have been better 
had the economic record been one of progressive growth and more widely 
diffused prosperity is hard to tell. It is certainly true that ethnicity often 
overcomes class issues and that economic immoderation exacerbates ethnic 
conflict. Conflicts, in any case, tend to be easier to manage in circum¬ 
stances of rising economic growth. What has been implicit in this chapter 
has been the massive failure of the nation-state in Africa to find solution to 
their ethnic conflicts. Despite the heady optimism of the 1960s, nowhere 
have hothouse methods of ethnic conflicts resolution actually succeeded. 
Somewhat like an opportunistic virus, ethnicity has found niches in this 
stubborn reality of Africa. 

Perhaps radical solutions are needed to solve ethnic conflicts in Africa. 
According to Wole Soyinka, 


We should sit down with square-rule and compass and redesign the bound¬ 
aries of African nations. If we thought we could get away without this 
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redefinition of boundaries back when the Organization of African Unity 
was formed in 1963, surely the instance of Rwanda let us know in a very 
brutal way that we cannot evade this historical challenge any longer. 75 

Perhaps a start has been made: Eritrea’s independence and Ethiopia’s 
acceptance of a kind of ethno-culturally based regionalism are signifi¬ 
cant breakthrough. Sudan’s “Clash of incompatible cultures which his¬ 
torical mischance has placed under the same flag seems un-amenable to 
resolution by any means other than an arbitrated partition.” 76 Likewise, 
it appears difficult, as Soyinka implies, to envisage circumstance under 
which Burundi and Rwanda can be knitted together as peaceful, let alone 
democratic states. 

If radical solutions, even surgery, may have to be contemplated in some 
of the more desperate cases of intractable ethnic conflicts, more moderate 
measures that also make states more democratic may suffice elsewhere. 
The underlying sources of Botswana’s and Mauritius’s political stability 
appear to be their inclusiveness. South Africa’s Government of National 
Unity from 1994 to 1999 has at least succeeded and lowered the stakes of a 
racial political conflict with highly beneficial consequences for the politi¬ 
cal stability of that country. Power sharing arrangements in Africa will 
encourage stability and lower the stakes in ethnic conflicts. In one of his 
lectures in 1995, Chief Emeka Anyaoku, the former secretary-general of 
the Commonwealth, has expressed the same thoughts eloquently that 

There was a time when some of us were idealistic enough to think it possible 
to wish away essential differences between the components ethnic groups of 
our country (Nigeria), and mould a truly united Nigeria out of it without 
taking account of its plurality. But experience in this and in many other 
countries shows that this is neither possible nor indeed desirable. It shows 
further that for national unity to become truly nurtured beyond the limits 
of rhetoric and realized in a way that generates genuine patriotism among 
the citizens, there has to be a minimum of openness and accountability in 
the governance system. And an accountable government should mean a 
democratic government freely and fairly elected by the voters. It should also 
mean a democratic government that recognizes the importance of reaching 
out wherever possible for consensus among the significant component units 
of a pluralistic society. 77 

African Governments need committed and dedicated leaders with sense of 
mission and focus to work on minimizing ethnic conflicts in the continent. 
The ECOWAS initiative of forming ECOMOG in West Africa, which 
has helped, resolved the civil wars in Liberia and Sierra Leone should be 
an incentive for the African Union to emulate and initiate a “Common 
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Defense System with an African High Command to ensure the stability 
and security of Africa,” 78 which President Kwame Nkrumah proposed in 
1963 when the OAU was formed. The new approach of sending troops 
to the Darfur Region of the Western Sudan and Somalia by the African 
Union is an initiative that should and must be encouraged and supported. 
All what the African Union needs from the outside powers, especially, the 
United States and the European Union is logistics support and equipments 
for them to mount effective and sustained intervention to solve Sudanese 
and Somalia ethnic conflicts. 

The twenty-first-century African leaders should wake up and realize 
that no outside powers are going to fight African wars for the Africans any 
more. African problems must be confronted and addressed by the African 
themselves. African leaderships and their governments should stop the 
attitudes of self enslavery to the West. Will Africa ever survive on its own? 
What is the meaning of African independence, if we cannot do things on 
our own for ourselves. The survival of Africans is in the hands of Africans 
themselves. Enough is enough and African leaders need to break their cycle 
of dependency on the West. African leaderships and their governments 
should be committed and determined to confront and address African 
crises/problems with African solutions. With determined, visionary, and 
focused leaders, Africa can succeed and solve its ethnic conflicts. 
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Chapter 6 


Peace, Security, and Human Survival 
in Africa 


When is war not a war? Apparently when it is waged by the stronger against the 
weaker as a pre-emptive strike. When is terrorism not terrorism? Apparently 
when it is committed by a more powerful government against those at home 
and abroad who are weaker than itself and whom it regards as a potential 
threat or even as insufficiently supportive of its own objectives. 

—Julius K. Nyerere 1 


Introduction 


Writing about peace, security, and human survival is a very broad subject 
that involves such subjects as arms control and disarmament, promoting 
economic welfare of international community, social and human rights 
and justice, finding solution to food crisis, hunger and population prob¬ 
lems, HIV/AIDS, refugees and disaster relief worldwide can be mind- 
boggling. 2 Thus, 1 examine peace, security, and the strategic importance 
of Africa regarding the survival of the African peoples in the new interna¬ 
tional system, and Africa’s search for peace and security in the twenty-first 
century. 3 

Since the beginning of time man has always sought peace. Peace and 
security are scarce and sensitive commodities in international politics. 
Africa is the second largest continent in size in the world next to Asia. 4 
Although it is the most central of all the continents in geographical location, 
politically, economically, and militarily, it is the most marginal continent. 5 
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Physically, it is divided almost in half by the equator and the only conti¬ 
nent traversed by the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. Economically, it is 
very strategically placed in relations to the oil routes and some critical as 
well as essential minerals of the world. 6 Paradoxically, its political leverage 
in world affairs is insignificant or at best, modest (if at all it has any). What 
then are implications of Africa being physically central and strategically 
located, and politically peripheral to world peace and security? 


The Strategic Importance of Africa in 
Global Economy and Politics 


Physically on the map of the world, as noted earlier, Africa is not only 
firmly central and strategically located. It is also the only continent that is 
cut almost into two halves by the equator and is traversed by the Tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn. Africa is bounded by the two busiest Oceans in 
maritime and trade activities, the Atlantic Ocean to the South and West, 
and the Indian Ocean to the East. 7 To the North of Africa lays the biggest 
and busiest land-bound waterway in the World, the Mediterranean Sea. 

In addition, Africa’s centrality has other dimensions. Africa has one 
of the oldest commercial routes to the Far East, dating back to the fif¬ 
teenth century when Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese’s explorer landed in 
Mozambique in 1482 in his efforts to find a sea route to India and the Far 
East. 8 Circumventing the African continent by way of the Cape sea route 
was part of this process of facilitating Europe’s maritime trade and com¬ 
munication with the countries in Asia, South-East Asia, and the Pacific. 

Second, the Ocean route around the African continent remains very 
important and essential for Euro-Asian communications and commerce 
from the days of the spice trade in the fifteenth century to the period 
of Industrial Revolution in the ninetieth century, and to date. The Cape 
route along the South African Coast has served the cause of rubber trade 
from Malaya, Jute from India, wood and, meat from Australia and New 
Zealand, and precious metals and spices from the Far East. These same 
routes have served textiles and industrial equipments trade from Europe to 
the Asian and Pacific countries. 

Third, strategically Africa is the gateway to Eastern and Western Europe. 
Africa’s sea route is the lifeline for the oil trade with Europe and North 
America. The sea-lanes around the Northeast coast of Africa (especially 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea) made it economically cheaper 
to transport petroleum and other products from the Middle East and the 
Gulf States Region to Europe and North America. Starting from the 1970s, 
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the Indian Ocean carried 40 percent of British’s trade and approximately 
25 percent of Japanese’s trade. Since the 1960s and the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, virtually most of the exported petroleum products 
(oil) from the Middle East to Europe and to North America needed the 
two basic and vital African routes either passing through the Suez Canal 
in the Northeast or the Cape sea route in the South. 

Economically and strategically, Africa is very important in terms of 
supply of many strategic minerals to the outside world, particularly Europe 
and North America. While Africa produces and has nine of the most 
highly sought after minerals and agricultural products and these include 
gold, diamond, uranium, oil, cobalt, zinc, copper, chrome, platinum, 
exotic woods, cocoa, rubber, and coffee. South Africa is the world’s largest 
producer of gold. Globally, South Africa is one of the world’s leading min¬ 
ing countries with many quantities and a broad range of mineral reserves. 
It has the world’s largest reserves of platinum, manganese, chrome, and 
gold. 9 In addition, Africa has the best diamond and the largest reserves of 
this strategic mineral in the world. 10 

To demonstrate the strategic importance of Africa’s natural resources 
to the global community, it should be noted that the uranium used for 
the Atomic Bomb developed by the United States, under the Manhattan 
Project, and deployed in Hiroshima and Nagasaki to end the Second World 
War in 1945, was obtained from Africa, specifically, from the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (DRC). This evidence was confirmed in Albert 
Einstein’s letter of August 2, 1939, to President Franklin Roosevelt that 
states, “The United States has only very poor ores of uranium in moder¬ 
ate quantities. There is some good ore in Canada and the Czechoslovakia, 
while the most important source of uranium is the Belgium Congo,” 11 
(now the Democratic Republic of Congo). In addition, DRC is the World 
largest producer of cobalt. Cobalt is very essential and important mineral 
that is used chiefly for magnetic alloys. Of all the Africa’s strategic miner¬ 
als, the most exploited by Western Europe and North America is uranium, 
which has acquired prominence in the world community, particularly in 
this age of nuclear proliferation. Uranium has been mostly exploited in 
Namibia, South Africa, Congo, Niger Republic, and Republic of Chad. 

For a long time, uranium in South Africa was extracted mostly as a 
byproduct from the country’s gold mines, with the bulk of production 
mined by Anglo-American Corporation, Gold Fields, and General Mining 
Corporation. The first ore company to concentrate production on ura¬ 
nium, Beisa Mine in the Central Free State Province (formerly Central 
Orange Province) was commissioned in 1981. With uranium output of 
1,093 tons in 1999, 12 South Africa is the third largest uranium producer in 
Africa, and one of the world’s leading producers. Namibia is Africa’s largest 
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uranium producer with 6,689 tons in 1999, and the world’s fourth largest 
producer. Rossing Uranium, a Namibia based subsidiary of the Rio Tinto 
Group, which has headquarters in London and Melbourne, Australia, said, 
“Namibia will be able to supply a growing global demand for nuclear fuel 
as well as potential nuclear plants in Namibia.” 13 While Niger Republic 
with its controversial uranium issue over the alleged Iraqi production of 
Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) is Africa’s second leading producer 
of uranium, and it is one of the world’s leading producers. 14 The major 
customers for the Namibian, Niger, and South African uranium are the 
European countries and the United States. Africa’s iron ore reserves are 
twice those of the United States, and its reserves of chrome are the most 
important and the largest outside Russia. United States imports 98 percent 
of its manganese needs with Africa accounting for 50 percent. 

Diamond trade has been a major source of conflict in some African 
countries, most notably Angola, DRC, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, as rebel 
groups fought for control of diamonds and found willing international 
buyers to finance their activities. Sierra Leone diamonds financed the 
rebel movements of Foday Sankoh in Sierra Leone, and Charles Taylor in 
Liberia in the 1990s. According to John Ffirsch, “Successive mining min¬ 
isters in Sierra Leone, agreed to provide mining concessions to various for¬ 
eign entrepreneurs for large bribes, or joined in the mining and smuggling 
themselves, either openly or as silent partners.” 15 A recent estimate showed 
that Sierra Leone in the mid-1990s produced $300 million to $450 million 
worth of diamonds annually, almost all of which was smuggled through 
Liberia and the Cote d’Ivoire. 16 Nearly half of the world’s diamonds come 
from West, Central, and Southern Africa. 

In Southern Africa, investors from Britain, the United States, and 
especially De Beers Corporation, play dominant role in Africa’s diamond 
industry. Botswana is the world’s leading producer of gem quality dia¬ 
monds, producing some 30.4 million carats in 2003 compared to 28.4 mil¬ 
lion carats in 2002, with the diamond industry accounting for 83 percent 
of Botswana’s export earnings. Indeed, four of the seven largest diamond 
producing countries in the world (Botswana, Canada, Namibia, Russia, 
Angola, Australia, and South Africa), are in Africa. 17 

Cecil Rhodes set up a company named De Beers in South Africa in 
1888. The De Beers was the name of the Boer (white) farmer where the 
first diamond was found in 1867 in South Africa. 18 The farmer De Beers 
was actually, illegally occupying Griqualand/African land where the first 
diamond was found. By 1893, Rhodes began excluding everybody else 
from the diamond selling business. However, he gave the contract to ten 
Jewish firms in London to sell African gems (diamond). Rhodes gave them 
boost and an advantage which, they maintain up to the present day. In 
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1947 the World Diamond Congress was formed by the firms, but it has 
no single African Representative on its governing body. 19 Cecil Rhodes, 
a British colonizer, and imperialist made so much fortune from gold and 
diamond in Southern Africa in the nineteenth century with his British 
South African Company (BSAC). With the wealth he acquired from dia¬ 
mond and gold in Southern Africa, he endowed Annual Rhodes scholar¬ 
ships in 1902 for Commonwealth and United States students to study at 
Oxford University. 20 

Diamond production in Botswana is dominated by Debswana, a joint 
venture company owned by De Beers Investments Corporation, and the 
government of Botswana with three operational mines in Lethlhakane, 
Orapa, and Jwaneng. All diamonds produced are sorted and valued by 
Botswana Diamond Valuing Company, which is a subsidiary of the 
Debswana Diamond Company. 21 Botswana is a participant in the 
Kimberley Process, the association of diamond producing and importing 
countries. Commercial diamond firms, pan-industry associations, and 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), have implemented a certifica¬ 
tion system for the international trade in rough diamonds, designed to 
prevent so-called blood or conflict diamonds from being shipped through 
legitimate trading channels. 22 


Oil and Africa’s Growing Importance in 
the Global Economy 


The September 11, 2001 terrorist attack has brought about a major post- 
Cold War shift in U. S. policy toward Africa. Since the September 11 
event, officials of the Pentagon and the State Department have identified 
some African countries as a significant potential threat to U.S. national 
security. Although United States has classified Somalia as a haven for al 
Qaeda terrorist group, 23 and drug trade, which was well articulated by the 
Washington Post, that “Narcotic drug trade rules in Somalia, a nation with¬ 
out a government, educated women play dominant role as sellers of widely 
used narcotic plant.” 24 The U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee 
on Africa barely a month after September 11, 2001 observed that the pol¬ 
icy of putting Africa on the back burner could no longer continue. Thus, 
later in 2002 policymakers at a Conference at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies in Washington, D.C. confirmed that the African 
continent must be seen as strategically important to United States inter¬ 
ests, largely because of terrorism and oil. 25 
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Interest in Africa’s oil has increased significantly, partly due to the 
political uncertainties surrounding oil supply from the Middle East. Out 
of the top ten sources of oil for the United States as of2006, three of them 
are African countries, Nigeria, Angola and Algeria (table 6.1). Had Nigeria 
joined the Arab oil embargo against the United States in 1973, the conse¬ 
quences would have been far more severe. For instance, Nigeria is the sixth 
world’s oil producer and provides 12 percent of United States oil as of2007. 26 
Nigeria’s low sulfur oil, sweet crude is much sought after by refineries in 
the United States, which purchases approximately 40 percent of its pro¬ 
duction. 27 However, according to the Energy Information Administration, 
an agency of the American government under the Department of Energy, 
Nigeria has moved up the ladder as the third largest exporter of crude oil to 
the United States. Nigeria overtook Saudi Arabia and Venezuela, to get to 
the third position in energy supply, and exported 1,290,000 barrels of oil 
to the United States in March 2007. To demonstrate the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Nigeria to the United States, the American assistant secretary of 
state for Africa, Jendayi Frazer, said, “Nigeria remains a strategic country 
to U.S. security, trade and energy needs, because Nigeria accounts for 12 
percent of U.S. oil imports as of March 2007, it passed Saudi Arabia and 
Venezuela to become the third largest exporter of crude oil to the United 
States.” 28 As of 2006, Nigeria produces 2.5 million barrels of oil per day. 
It is estimated that Nigeria will be producing 4 million barrels per day by 
2010. 29 It is also home to the world’s seventh largest supply of Natural 
gas. 30 Although the United States has stationed its nuclear submarines in 


Table 6.1 The top ten U.S. sources of oil as of 2005 


Country 

Numbers of Barrels per day 
(in thousands) 

Canada 

2,106 

Mexico 

1,591 

Saudi Arabia 

1,585 

Venezuela 

1,584 

Nigeria 

1,114 

Iraq 

522 

Russia 

476 

Angola 

470 

Algeria 

427 

Britain 

366 


Sources-. U.S. Energy Information Administration (Washington, D.C., 
2005). 
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the Indian Ocean covering many of the Eastern European cities and the 
Gulf States region, the British loss of its traditional military bases in places 
such as Libya, Suez Canal, Yemen, Singapore, and Gibraltar, has invariably 
also increased the strategic functional alternative provided by Britain and 
the United States in the Indian Ocean. In reality, this has helped to con¬ 
solidate Africa’s strategic relevance for international peace and security. 

The Middle East is the major source of oil supply for Europe and North 
America, but the war in Iraq, and Arab-Israel (the Israel-Palestine) conflicts 
are threatening continuous oil supply to the United States and Europe. 
Consequently, the United States and the European countries are intensify¬ 
ing interest in African oil, especially in Sudan, Chad, Equatorial Guinea, 
and the West coast of Africa stretching from Angola in the Southwest to 
Cameroon and Senegal in West Africa. Already as a strategy to protect 
the United States and Western European-based multinational oil corpora¬ 
tions prospecting for oil in Africa, particularly in the Southwest and the 
West coast of the continent, U.S. Naval ships are patrolling these coasts 
regularly. 

The U.S. Navy has installed a radar system in Sao Tome and Principe 
to guarantee maritime security in the Gulf of Guinea, a key West African 
supplier to the U.S. oil market. 31 It has been estimated that imports of 
African oil reached 921 million barrels or 18.7 percent of the U.S. total in 
2005, surpassing imports from the Middle East, which were 839 million 
barrels, or 17 percent. Imports from Africa have increased by 51 percent 
since 2000 at the same time supplies from the Middle East fell from more 
than 900 million barrels to 839 million or from 22 percent to 17 percent of 
total U.S. imports. 32 Former assistant secretary of state for African affairs, 
Charles Snyder has noted, 

It used to be kind of a cruel joke twenty years ago when some of us tried 
to pretend Africa might rise to the level of a strategic interest, but thanks 
to the oil deposits that we are finding everyday in and near Africa. I can 
say with a straight face 30 percent of our oil will come from there, and I 
promise you it is a strategic interest. 33 

However, “most, if not all, of Africa’s oil-producing nations have been 
beset at different times by insecurity, corruption or all-out civil war,” 34 
said John Prendergast, Senior Adviser at the International Crisis Group 
in Washington, D.C., an organization that is working to prevent conflicts 
around the world. Most important, the continuing strife in Sudan’s western 
region of Darfur threatens large scale investment in Darfur. Adding to the 
supply uncertainties, the United States faces new competition for oil from 
an energy-hungry China. In January 2006, China’s state-run CNOOC 
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Oil firm paid $2.3 billion for 45 percent stake in Nigeria’s offshore oil. 35 In 
addition to investments in oil and agriculture, China secured $311 million 
contract with Nigerian Government in 2004 to build and launch a commu¬ 
nications satellite known as NIGCOMSAT-1. Thus, on May 14, 2007, the 
Chinese manufactured communications satellite was launched into orbit 
on behalf of Nigeria. The satellite will provide communications services 
over Africa and parts of the Middle East and Southern Europe. A Chinese 
state-owned Aerospace Company, Great Wall Industry Corporation, will 
monitor the satellite from a ground station in northwestern China. It will 
also train Nigerian engineers to operate a tracking station and manage the 
satellite from a control station in Nigeria. 36 

As of 2006, China gets more than 6 percent of its oil from Sudan. 
Indeed, the Chinese ambassador to the United States has acknowledged 
Africa’s increasing importance as a supplier of natural resources for China’s 
rapidly expanding economy. “Already, Africa supplies a third of the oil 
fueling China’s economic boom.” 37 Since the end of the Cold War and the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, China is aggressively investing in the 
African economy. China is intensifying its investments not only in oil in 
Sudan, Nigeria, and Angola, but also in copper in Zambia, coal in South 
Africa, timber in Liberia and the Republic of Congo, and agricultural 
industries in Nigeria, Cameroon, Ghana, Tanzania, and Mozambique. 

The forum on China-African Cooperation held in Beijing in November 
2006 was attended by forty-eight African heads of state and government. 38 
The forum was given wide global prominence as a pointer to several of the 
Sino-African dynamic. The summit approved a three-year action plan to 
create a “new strategic partnership” between China and Africa based on 
equality and mutual benefit. The plan included a doubling of aid to Africa 
from 2006 levels by 2009, a $5 billion China-Africa Development Fund, 
debt cancellations, a further opening of the Chinese markets to exports from 
Africa by increasing from 190 to 400 products. Also increasing the number 
of products receiving zero-tariff treatment, and pledged to build 30 hospitals, 
30 malaria treatment centers, and 100 rural schools in African countries. 39 

During his visit to Africa in January 2007, Chinese President Hu Jintao 
offered $3 billion in credit to African countries along with additional aid and 
interest-free loans. “He emphasized that the money comes with none of the 
political conditions attached to aid from Western governments.” 40 Chinese 
trade with Africa valued at $3 billion in 1995 has grown to $55 billion in 
2007. Chinese trade with Africa has increased fivefold since 2001, and rep¬ 
resents more trade than Africa does with the European Union. It has been 
predicted that its trade with Africa will increase to $100 billion by 2010. 41 

Paul Sankey, a research analyst at Deutsche Bank has noted that 
“U.S. foreign policy is strictly oriented to maintaining the flow of oil in 
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a free-market manner they will look anywhere where they can get oil.” 42 
According to current estimate by 2015, Africa will be supplying United 
States 25 percent of its oil needs. Many African countries are now oil pro¬ 
ducers (table 6.2). Africa has the best light crude Petroleum, especially, 
Nigeria with Bonny light crude and sulfur free that is highly prized in 
the Global oil market because it is easily refined into gasoline. 43 More 
than 100,000 jobs in the United States, notably, in Texas, Louisiana, and 
California are linked to African oil investments. 44 

One of the hottest foreign policy issues since 2000 in the United States 
is energy independence, largely because the United States has been unable 
to find alternative sources of energy. The world is reaching oil peak as the 
situation concerning its price has shown since October 2005, when the 
price reached $70 per barrel, and is destined to skyrocket as the supplies 
fail to meet increase demand. 44 Indeed, as of October 2007 crude oil prices 
have risen above $90 per barrel as a result of renewed threat by Ijaw mili¬ 
tants who continue to attack oil production facilities in the Niger Delta 
region of Nigeria. In addition, the Iran-U.S. crisis over Iranian nuclear 
development program sent fresh fears of supply crunch to the international 
oil market. 46 Thus, as of June 2008 crude oil prices shot up to $140 per 
barrel at the New York Mercantile Exchange. 47 As far as the crude oil is 
concerned, there is possibility that the price may continue to rise because 
of the unstable global economy, but the price will continue to fluctuate. 

In addition, after newspaper reports that militants continued attacking 
pipelines in Nigeria losing 500,000 barrels a day of production. The Bush 
administration’s tightened U.S. financial sanctions on Iran over alleged 
support for terrorism and issued new warnings about Tehran’s nuclear 
program. Tension between Turkey and Kurds in northern Iraq, and fresh 
doubts about OPEC output levels also helped drive the price of oil up. 4s 

Thus, anxiety about political violence and tension around the world had 
once again driven up the political premium for oil. The new U.S. strategy 
based on the conclusions of May 2001 report of the President’s National 
Energy Policy Development Group chaired by Vice President Richard 
Cheney, and known as Cheney Report, specifically focused efforts to pro¬ 
mote greater diversity in oil supplies. The United States under the Bush 
Administration focused its attention on six African countries: Nigeria, 
Angola, Gabon, Republic of Congo, Chad, and Equatorial Guinea. 49 

According to the International Energy Agency, as of 2008, Americans 
consume 20.7 million barrels of oil a day, a quarter of the world total pro¬ 
duction of 84 million barrels a day. China is the second world consumer 
of oil at 7.9 million barrels per day, and it consumes 9 percent of world oil 



Table 6.2 African oil production by country, 1993-2003 (thousand barrels per day) 




Sources'. BP Annual Statistical Review, 2000—2003, and Oil and Gas Journal, 1993—2003. 
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output and its demand could double by the year 2020 as predicted by the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies in Washington, D.C. 50 Oil 
markets do undergo seismic shifts and as Daniel Yergin put it, 

Until 1971 the United States was the world’s largest oil producer. Supplies 
were plentiful; Americans controlled their own oil prices. With surplus pro¬ 
duction capacity, the Texas Railroad Commission which despite its name 
regulated the state’s oil, limited output to stabilize prices while maintaining 
a security reserve for times of crisis. In 1974 the Commission allowed all- 
out production at 100 percent of capacity to meet rising demand. 51 

Consequently, America’s oil surplus has vanished. Worldwide, prices have 
risen and the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries has not only 
become more powerful, but also taken over control of world oil production 
and established its own price at the open market. 

Despite all its centrality, physically, and strategically, Africa is periph¬ 
eral in influence and power within the international system. What are 
the causes of this marginality? And can the marginality be transcended? 
Undoubtedly, Africa’s weakness and dependency had created crisis of con¬ 
fidence, conflicts, and political instability that have created insecurity and 
unstable conditions. Political institutions in Africa are fragile and often 
collapse under the weight of local rivalries. Obviously, this situation does 
not enhance Africa’s leverage in the international system. 


United States’ Africa Policy after 
September 11, 2001 


The Iraqi invasion by the United States was the first military conflict 
under President George W. Bush’s new preemptive war doctrine. As part 
of his post-September 11, 2001 foreign policy doctrine, President Bush 
proclaimed the United States’ right to wage preemptive wars against 
rogue states that threaten the U.S. security. Preemption means “striking 
in advance of hostile action to prevent its occurrence and to avoid suffer¬ 
ing injury.” 52 Crucial here is the availability of reliable intelligence about 
a strike or strikes planned against a nation-state. If such evidence exists, 
preemptive military actions can be justified. But the bar of proof is high 
to justify all-out preemptive action. Neil Livingstone has noted before 
September 11, 2001 that 


In fact, a nation carrying out a preemptive attack appear to the rest of the 
world as an aggressor rather than a potential victim, and in order to win 
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acceptance of its action, the nation engaged in the preemptive attack will 
have to make a strong and persuasive public case to justify its action. This, 
however, can be exceedingly difficult and in some instances impossible. 53 

However, after the September 11, 2001 attacks, the United States has 
pursued a more aggressive foreign policy toward Africa under the context 
that Africa is now a national security issue. Intending to stabilize the con¬ 
tinent in order to have access to Africa’s natural resources to the benefit of 
U.S. interests, this policy is characterized by increased military cooperation 
between the Pentagon, State Department, and host African governments, 
as well as a more robust NATO/U.S. military presence throughout the con¬ 
tinent. The fact on the ground demonstrates that U.S. policy goals are more 
focused on securing access to African resources especially, oil, through the 
militarization of individual African state’s armed forces. These concrete 
transactions that make up the militarization efforts are providing intelli¬ 
gence, logistics, equipment, and counterterrorism training to host govern¬ 
ments. In return the U.S. interests are favored above more domestically 
based economic, political, and social priorities. As a result, the African lead¬ 
ers with a well-armed military are able to dominate their political rivals with 
the blessing of the United States under the disguise of War on Terror. 54 

Could the elevation by the United States raising of Africa as a priority 
after September 11, 2001, and the shift of focus by international institu¬ 
tions such as NATO toward Africa, bring a change of fortune to a very 
troubled continent? Although it is not easy to provide a quick answer to 
such question, what we have been witnessing appears to be the same policies 
of militarization and exploitation long familiar to the continent, especially 
since the Berlin Conference of the partition of Africa of 1884—1885. 


U.S. Military Interests and Operations in Africa 


The case for terrorism was made by Paul Wolfowitz, 55 the former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense (appointed World Bank President in 2005 by President 
George W. Bush), when he addressed military officers and government 
officials from forty-two African countries at the Annual Senior Leader 
Summit in Washington, D.C. on February 9, 2004. He confirmed Africa’s 
growing importance, and stressed that it is imperative to build institutions, 
including military institutions, which in his worldview would play a vital 
role. Paul Wolfowitz told the Summit audience that he 


Emphatically disagreed with people who apply historical and cultural 
determinism to the future of countries and I believe that strengthening 
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institutions in Africa has got to be the key to moving forward, because 
African states must participate effectively in defeating the scourge of global 
terrorism. 56 

U.S. military spending in Africa between September 11, 2001 and 2004 
doubled the amount expended between 1997 and 2001. The total amount 
spent or allocated for arms, training, and regional peacekeeping operations 
focusing primarily on training and arming Sub-Saharan African military 
between 2001 and 2005 stood at $597 million, whereas for 1997 to 2001, the 
figure stood at $296 million. 57 There are U.S. military presence and training 
of national police forces in counterterrorism tactics and cooperative agreement 
with Angola, Botswana, and South Africa. The United States also had mili¬ 
tary presence in the Gulf of Guinea and along the South-West African coast. 
Besides, the United States concerns about oil security, and the expanded level 
of funding can be explained by concerns that terrorist activities in African 
Nations threaten stability and security elsewhere in the world. 

Beginning from 2004, United States started holding a joint military 
exercise with Nigeria and Algeria as part of efforts to consolidate its pres¬ 
ence in the West and North Africa regions. In addition, to deploying 
soldiers and committing millions of dollars more into its antiterrorism 
campaign in Africa, particularly in oil-rich nations where radical Islam 
has a large following United States is intensifying its military involve¬ 
ment there. Apart from proposing spending $100 million a year over 
five years (2005-2010) to boost security in both countries described as 
some of world’s least policed areas; 58 a huge military surveillance base at 
Tamanrasset in the Southern Part of Algeria and training Algerian mili¬ 
tary to engage in counterterrorism maneuvers has been built with a view 
to monitoring any al Qaeda cells in North, East, and West Africa, in addi¬ 
tion, the threats of Osama bin Laden’s call to his followers to make Nigeria 
a global priority for his war against the West in Africa. Consequently, 
United States Armed Forces European Command (EUCOM) extended its 
counterterror operations into West and Central Africa. 59 A military agree¬ 
ment was signed with the government of Equatorial Guinea, covering sup¬ 
ply of United States police vehicles, with U.S. security advisers becoming a 
visible presence in Malabo, the capital of Equatorial Guinea, in addition, 
the United States has military bases in Uganda to monitor the situations in 
Sudan and northern Uganda, and in Djibouti, since December 2001 with 
1,600 U.S. troops to monitor and police the Horn of Africa, the Red Sea 
area, and the East Coast of Africa. 60 

in addition, 1,700 U.S. military and civilian personnel are based in 
Ethiopia. United States is getting more involved in Africa militarily since 
September 11, 2001 attacks on the United States. 
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Africa Command Center (AFRICOM) 


President George W. Bush approved a Pentagon plan in January 2007 to 
set up Africa Command Center, to be known as AFRICOM. According 
to the plan, “the Command Center completed and in service since the end 
of September 2008.” 61 The U.S. Defense Secretary Robert Gates revealed 
the new plans as he addressed the U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee 
on the defense spending. President Bush proposed in his 2008 budget sub¬ 
mitted to the Congress that “The main purposes of the Africa Command 
Center would be to fight the war on terror, cooperation, provide humani¬ 
tarian aid, building partnership capability, oversee security, defense sup¬ 
port to non-military missions, and if directed, military training operations 
designed to help local governments.” 62 

The United States had reportedly intended to build AFRICOM in 
Algeria but it was turned down, thus, it had to relocate it to Stuttgart, 
Germany for the time being. African countries hold that United States has 
harbored with ulterior motives. Mohamed Bedjaoui, the Algerian minister 
of state and foreign affairs, “questioned that why no one had ever proposed 
for any anti-terror cooperation with Algeria in the 1990s when terrorist 
violence went on rampant and wrought great havoc?” 63 Africans are suspi¬ 
cious of the U.S. intentions. Majority of Africans believe that the aim of 
the United States for the AFRICOM is to protect its potential oil interests 
in Africa. Second reason is that United States is worried about increased 
economic and diplomatic competition from China in Africa. 

AFRICOM is an example of U.S. military expansion in the name 
of the war on terrorism, when it is in fact designed to secure Africa’s 
resources and ensure American interests on the continent. AFRICOM 
represents a policy of U.S. military-driven expansionism that will only 
enhance political instability, conflict, and the deterioration of state secu¬ 
rity in Africa. This is a project that most African countries have rejected 
to be located on their soil. African leaders are opposed to a U.S. perma¬ 
nent command on African soil. In September 2007, the Southern African 
Development Community (SADC) member states defense ministers 
have decided that no member states would host AFRICOM. Nigeria 
and Ghana have joined in opposing AFRICOM in Africa. Ghanaian 
President John Kufuor told President Bush during his visit to Ghana in 
March 2008 that “you are not going to build any bases in Ghana.” 64 Most 
of Africans have concluded that AFRICOM was primarily an extension 
of U.S. counterterrorism policy, intended to keep an eye on Africa’s large 
Muslim population. 
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To show the unpopularity of AFRICOM in Africa and outside Africa, 
even the United States-funded aid groups sharply objected to work¬ 
ing alongside troops, and the Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates has 
expressed his feelings on this project by speaking out that “1 think in some 
respects we probably did not do as good a job as we should have when 
we rolled out AFRICOM. 1 was not there when the command was con¬ 
ceived by my predecessor Donald H. Rumsfeld, and approved by President 
Bush.” 65 The only African country that has welcomed AFRICOM is 
Liberia, and this is no surprise because Liberia is seen as American step¬ 
child^ in Africa, been the staunch American friend with strongest pos¬ 
sible cultural, historical, and financial ties to the United States on African 
continent. The ruling establishment in Liberia consisted almost entirely of 
“Americo-Liberians,” the descendants of freed American slaves who settled 
in the country in 1822. 

AFRICOM is a deadly project for any African country that wants peace 
and stability to accept. Accepting this project would be a recipe to inten¬ 
sify anti-Americanism and for al Qaeda to make that African country a 
target of terrorist attack. AFRICOM would destabilize an already fragile 
continent, which would be forced to engage with U.S. interests on military 
terms. What African countries need is development of their own insti¬ 
tutions for security, political, and economic independence; massive infu¬ 
sion of foreign direct investment, fair equitable trade, access to American 
markets, and for the United States to decrease/or total removal of agricul¬ 
tural subsidies, debt relief, and improved Official Development Assistance 
tailored toward the development, and democratic aspirations of African 
countries, and not militarization of the continent. 


Barack Obama’s Foreign Policy Approach 

The new U.S. President Barack Obama has outlined a pragmatic, 
coalition-based approach to foreign policy, while speaking of America’s 
moral obligation in the face of humanitarian catastrophes of the sorts 
that are plentiful in Africa. With the United States fighting two wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan; America does not have capacity to pacify African 
militarily with the war in Darfur region of West Sudan, conflicts in 
the DRC and Somalia. U.S. Secretary of Defense Robert M. Gates has 
suggested that “the United States will not provide much needed helicop¬ 
ters to a struggling United Nations-African Union peacekeeping mis¬ 
sion in Darfur because U.S. forces are stretched too thin in Iraq and 
Afghanistan.” 67 
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Depedency, Imperialism, and Problems of 
U nderde velopment 

That the legacy of Africa’s domination, economic exploitations, and humili¬ 
ation for many centuries by the Europeans conditioning the attitudes of out¬ 
siders toward Africans, as well as the level of Africa’s political decisions is not 
in doubt. Outsiders, especially the Western European powers do not take 
Africa’s influence seriously. On the other hand, Africans themselves have not 
acquired enough or much self confidence in global economy and diplomacy, 
to be able to demonstrate their efforts and contributions toward global peace 
and security. According to Ali Mazrui “The crisis of acculturation, creating 
an African leadership with imitative of the West, groping for new ideolo¬ 
gies and new sense of direction, basically dependent in outlook—this cult of 
acculturation has also undermined Africa’s capacity to innovate.” 68 

Africa’s experience has shown that its fragmentation and marginaliza¬ 
tion have contributed to its economic underdevelopment, political insta¬ 
bility and insecurity. These conditions have detracted from Africa’s impact 
on contemporary world history. To be sure, the place of Africa in World 
politics can be attributed to economic underdevelopment, political insta¬ 
bility, technological underdevelopment, and military weakness. 

1. Economic underdevelopment 

2. Political instability 

3. Technology underdevelopment and 

4. Military weakness 

First, while Africa’s strategic natural resources/minerals help to oil the 
wheels of Western (international) capitalism, the continent is worse off. By 
exploiting the natural resources of Africa the periphery (underdeveloped) of 
the world economy, and by repatriating all the profits amassed from them 
to the industrialized countries, which form the core!center (developed coun¬ 
tries) of the global economy. For years, the industrialized countries and 
their multinational corporations have lent credence to what is increasingly 
being labeled here as the Matthew effect in international political economy. 
Thus, Matthew effect in the Bible can also sometimes help us understand 
some basic argument in economics and politics and we can conveniently 
utilize a biblical analysis here. According to the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Chapter 13, verse 12, Jesus Christ said that “For whosoever has, to him 
more will be given, and he will have more abundance: but whosoever does 
not have, even what he has will be taken away from him.” 69 Therefore, 
since direct foreign investments made by the foreign-based multinational 
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corporations in Africa are very often more than offset by excessive rates of 
capital repatriation to the industrial centers; they hinder economic growth, 
and therefore, direct foreign investments remove from Africa (the periph¬ 
ery) even that which it has. 

Specifically, the core-periphery (developed-underdeveloped) relation¬ 
ship is exploitative, at least in so far as all profits earned in the periphery are 
remitted to the core rather than being reinvested locally. Such economic 
dependency exacerbates the level of underdevelopment of the periphery. 
In addition, the external orientation of the peripheral economies, encour¬ 
aged by direct foreign investment, generates internal distortions and con¬ 
tradictions, which retard growth, in particular, the development of new 
class relations and an acceleration of social inequality in the periphery. In 
essence, growth is usually slower in the periphery than it would otherwise 
have been, and this creates insecurity. 70 

Because of Africa’s dependency and fragmentation, the continent has 
been divided into a multiplicity of territorial boundaries, a wealth of ethnic 
and linguistic divisions, a diversity of competing ideological and political 
traditions and its three major religious traditions of Islam, Christianity, 
and African traditional religion. 71 This basic fragmentation of the conti¬ 
nent is part of its general weakness in international Affairs. 

Nevertheless, there is one advantage in the fragmentation of Africa, 
which produces 54 different member countries of the United Nations, and 
its agencies. Voting as a group, the African Union or African group in the 
U.N. has increased Africa’s leverage within the U.N. system. Africa’s role 
and its peace efforts in the U.N. are well known and here its role is felt in 
the U.N. for its constant campaign for peace, security, and human rights 
for the global community. It is true that Africa’s voting power is only a 
modest form of power in a world dominated by the industrial powers, with 
their military and economic might. Nevertheless, African ambassadors 
at the U.N. and Specialized Agencies are lobbied during consideration of 
resolutions before the U.N., General Assembly, U.N. Specialized Agencies, 
and other international organizations. 72 

Another critical problem facing Africa is its burden of underdevelop¬ 
ment. Africa has abundant mineral resources and great agricultural poten¬ 
tial; unfortunately, it has some of the lowest standards of living in the world 
because food production is declining and industry has come to a complete 
halt. One study has estimated that the DRC in the heart of the continent 
have enough arable land to feed the entire continent of Africa, and enough 
hydropower to provide for Africa’s energy needs provided there is peace, 
security, and stability in that country. 73 DRC, which is the size of Western 
Europe, has known little but corrupt governance and conflicts (civil wars) 
since independence in 1960. It is one of the world’s poorest nations despite 
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its vast mineral wealth. 7 ' 1 Joseph Kabila assumed the presidency following 
the assassination of his father Laurent Kabila by a bodyguard in 2001. 

Africa’s second weakness is political instability. Political instability is 
by no means unique to Africa or the developing and advanced industrial¬ 
ized countries. 75 The level of political instability in Africa is somewhat 
staggering, with the situation aggravated by rampant corruption, lack of 
commitments, and patriotism and crisis of moral decay arising out of the 
bubbling of the cultural melting pot. 76 While what constitutes corrup¬ 
tion is sometimes a function of competing moral values within the society, 
political corruption and abuse of public office is a common phenomenon 
within the African ruling (elites) class. This has weakened Africa’s image 
in relation to peace and its security in the global system. 

Third, while natural resources are there in abundance in Africa, the 
major problem is technological inadequacy. Compared with many Asians 
and the Latin American countries, African countries have not yet estab¬ 
lished any industrial base, for any manufacturing processes largely because 
of technological underdevelopment. While multinational corporations 
operating in Africa have been among the major purveyors of Western tech¬ 
nology into the continent, the level of transfer has been modest compared 
with the comparative technological sophistication in such countries as 
India, Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, South Korea, Malaysia, or Taiwan. 

The fourth Africa’s weakness is military capability. Africa is militar¬ 
ily weak. Vladimir Ilyich Lenin once argued that “imperialism was the 
monopoly stage of capitalism.” 77 It is at least as arguable that imperialism 
was the monopoly stage of warfare. Implicit in concepts like Pax Britannica 
was the assumption that Western powers have special privileges for being 
powerful militarily while proceeding to disarm the Africans from waging 
ethnic conflicts whereas Western powers were civilized enough to initiate 
the two world wars. President Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya once complained 
after the Second World war that: 

The European prides himself on having done a great service to the Africans 
by stopping the tribal warfare and says that the Africans ought to thank 
the strong power that has liberated them from their constant fear of being 
attacked by the neighboring warlike tribes. But consider the difference 
between the methods and motive employed in the so-called savage tribal 
warfares and those employed in the modern warfare waged by the tribes 
of Europe, and in which the Africans who have no part in the quarrels are 
forced to defend the so-called democracy . 78 

The history of Africa’s military weakness and insecurity has contin¬ 
ued to haunt African leaders and thinkers. It was a small wonder that 
former President Ahmed Sekou Toure of Guinea once queried whether it 
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was because of the “inferiority of Africa’s means of self-defense that it was 
subjected to foreign domination.” 79 Whereas Africa’s military weakness 
served as a prelude to colonization, peace, security, and survival of Africa 
are very vital in the new scheme of international order. Therefore, because 
of its economic potential Africa should not be ignored in the new global 
equation of the twenty-first century. 


Africa in Search of Peace and Security, and 
Non-Alignment Movement 


The search for peace, security, and survival in the international system has 
led the African countries to subscribe to adopt a policy of Non-Alignment 
in the East-West Cold War led by the former Soviet Union and the United 
States between 1945 and 1990. All African states are members of the Non- 
Aligned Movement. What is meant by the term “Non-Aligned”? Prime 
Minister Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru of India and first leader of the Non- 
Aligned Movement has defined the movement “as not entering into mili¬ 
tary alliances with any country, and in particular with any country of 
either the Eastern or the Western Bloc.” 80 Broadly speaking, “Non-Aligned 
means not tying your-self with military blocs of nations, or with a nation. 
It also means trying to view things as far as possible, not from the military 
point of view, but independently, and trying to maintain friendly relations 
with all countries regardless.” 81 

One of the most significant experiences that conditioned the thinking 
of African countries with regard to world affairs and put them on the road 
to Non-Alignment was the constant use of their material resources in the 
wars waged by their former imperial European rulers to serve European 
interests. This naturally caused considerable resentment by the Africans. It 
was felt that such wars had nothing to do with the interests, and security of 
the African countries. And yet, almost the entire cost of many of such wars 
and a good proportion of some others came from the continent. Thus, 
the feeling is that it was not in the interests of the African countries to be 
involved in such power struggle (power politics) and that African countries 
should have a say in International Affairs, particularly with a view to con¬ 
tributing toward the cause of world peace, freedom, and human survival, 
hence the policy of Non-Alignment. 82 

Non-Alignment was adopted as an instrument of foreign policy of 
African states after their independence in the 1960s, in order to give a fuller 
meaning and content to their newly achieved political independence. They 
were not only content with just formal transfer of political power, they 
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wanted to go beyond and shape their destiny autonomously. Moreover, 
they want to shape their destiny in a manner that not only protected and 
promoted their national interests, but would promote accelerated socioeco¬ 
nomic development of their weak and underdeveloped societies. Because 
global peace was seen as a prerequisite for the achievement of these objec¬ 
tives, bloc politics, and power politics of the mid-twentieth century was 
opposed and discouraged. 

At the Cairo Preparatory Conference of the Non-Aligned Movement in 
June 1961, five criteria of non-alignment were laid down as follows: 

1. An independent policy by member nations based on peaceful coex¬ 
istence and non-alignment, 

2. Support for movements for national independence, 

3. Non-Aligned countries cannot become members of multilateral 
military alliances, 

4. Not to concede military base to foreign powers, and 

5. Not to become members of bilateral or regional defense arrange¬ 
ments made in the context of great power conflicts. 83 

Obviously these criteria were not absolute. If only because it was stated that 
military alliances and foreign military bases should be avoided only if they 
aggravated tension in international relations and opened up possibilities of 
conflicts and war. 

Africa’s effort for global peace saw the holding of the First Conference of 
Independent African States held in Accra, Ghana, in April 1958. 84 At that 
conference African leaders appealed to the Great Powers to discontinue 
the production of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, and to “suspend all 
such tests, not only in the interests of world peace and human survival but 
as a symbol of their avowed devotion to the rights of mankind.” 83 In his 
Opening Speech to the conference, the former Ghanaian President Kwame 
Nkrumah said, 

We the delegates of this conference, in promoting our foreign relations, 
must endeavor to seek the friendship of all and the enmity of none. We 
stand for international peace, and security in conformity with the United 
Nations Charter. This will enable us to assert our own African Personality 
and to develop according to our ways of life, our customs, traditions and 
cultures . 86 

African leaders reaffirmed the view that the reduction of conventional 
armament was essential in the interests of international peace, security, 
and human survival: “The Conference went on to condemn the policy 
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of using the sale of arms by the Great Powers as a means of exerting 
pressure on governments and interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries.” 87 The Accra Conference was followed by a “Ban the Bomb ” 
International Conference in Accra, at the beginning of 1960s, which 
considered an international march toward the Sahara Desert in protest 
against French nuclear tests in 1960, before the Algerian independence 
in 1962. President Nkrumah regarded Africa as a continent under the 
threat of two swords, first, racism and apartheid in Southern Africa, and 
second, the nuclear threat symbolized by the French nuclear tests in the 
Sahara Desert in 1960 in North Africa. 88 As a consequence, French assets 
in Ghana were frozen as part of the strategy against the nuclear desecra¬ 
tion of African soil. In September 1970, the Third Conference of Heads 
of State and Government of Non-Aligned Countries in Lusaka, Zambia 
urged its members to rededicate themselves to the following basic aims of 
Non-Alignment: 

The pursuit of world peace and peaceful co-existence by strengthening the 
role of Non-Aligned countries within the United Nations. So that it will 
be a more effective obstacle against all forms of aggressive action and the 
threat or use of force against the freedom, independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of any country, the fight against colonialism and racial¬ 
ism which are negation of human equality and dignity . 89 

The conference further emphasized the following: 

1. The settlement of disputes by peaceful means; 

2. The ending of the arms race followed by universal disarmament; 

3. Opposition to Great Powers military bases and foreign troops on 
the soil of other nations in the context of Great Power conflicts and 
colonial and racist suppression; 

4. The Universality, and the strengthening of the efficacy of the 
U.N.; and 

5. The struggle for economic and mutual cooperation on the basis 
of equality and mutual benefit, “peace, security and human 
survival.” 90 

Peace, security, including stability and development cannot be separated 
particularly when dealing with African problems. Therefore, peace, secu¬ 
rity, including stability and development of every African country is insepa¬ 
rably linked with those of other African countries. Consequently, instability 
in one African country affects and reduces the stability of all other African 
countries. A good example is the conflicts in the Great Lakes Region of 
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Africa. The war in the DRC has boomeranged throughout the entire 
Central Africa region, and spillover to East, Southern Africa, and North 
Africa and even beyond. One way or other we have seen the domino effect 
of this Central African war felt all over the entire continent of Africa. 91 

The erosion of peace, security, and stability in Africa, is one of the major 
causes of its continuing crises, and one of the principal impediments to the 
creation of sound economy and effective intra, and inter-African coopera¬ 
tion which is very essential for peace, security, and development of Africa. 
The interdependence of African nations and the link between peace, secu¬ 
rity, stability, and development demand a common African agenda. This 
should be based on a unity of purpose, and a collective political consensus 
derived from a firm conviction that Africa cannot make any significant 
progress on any front without collectively creating a lasting solution to its 
problems of lack of security and stability. To prevent war, and guarantee 
peace, security, and stability, the crisis of African leadership, corruptions, 
greed, nepotism, ethnicity, and distrust must be addressed, and seriously 
confronted. 


Terrorism and Globalization 


We cannot talk about peace and security in Africa or in the world without 
reference to the new phenomena facing the world since the beginning of the 
twenty-first century. World security has dramatically changed as a result 
of the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center in 
New York City and the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. On the morning 
of September 11, 2001, two passenger planes hijacked by militants Arabs 
plunged into the twin towers of the World Trade Center in New York 
City, leading to their collapse, with almost 3,000 deaths. The third plane 
destroyed a section of the Pentagon in Washington, D.C., while the fourth 
plane slated for the White House went down into a field in Pennsylvania. 92 
For days, the whole world was at a stand still and in shock. The shock of 
these attacks was too grave for most people to take. Terrorism from abroad 
had reached the shores of the United States in a very deadly fashion for the 
first time, and destroyed the myth, and the notion that the United States 
is immune to terrorist attack from abroad. 91 

For many years before September 11, 2001 attacks, the al Qaeda terror¬ 
ist organizations had thousands of its members operating in several coun¬ 
tries around the world, including the United States. With the September 
11, 2001 attacks, the traditional belief of United States’ insularity behind 
the great oceans, along with the relative few terrorist actions in the United 
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States before 2001 have created a false sense of security. Thus, since 
September 11, 2001, isolationism has retreated and the U.S. Government, 
supported by public opinion and the Congress, has pursued a highly inter¬ 
national agenda to fight terrorism. 

Terrorism has been a global issue for a long time. The threats of nuclear, 
biological, and chemical attacks by terrorists are threatening. The War on 
Terrorism declared by President George W. Bush elicited a positive global 
reaction. The fight against terrorism must include not only military and 
intelligence global cooperation, but also a rethinking of policies and actions 
of the Great Powers, and to the developing nations of the world (the have- 
nots) in this global age. When the question about terrorism is posed, issues 
of poverty, lack of economic opportunities, ignorance, injustice, educa¬ 
tion, and despair come to the fore and must be addressed seriously and 
urgently by the industrialized nations of the world with the United States 
taking a leading role. 

While African countries have been plagued by instability since the colo¬ 
nial period, but the situation became worse in the postindependence era. 94 
The struggle for liberation and self-determination in the Southern African 
subcontinent from the 1950s lasted until 1994 with the enthronement of 
majority rule in South Africa. 95 There had been civil wars in Nigeria, Chad, 
Rwanda, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Cote D’Ivoire, DRC, Sudan and the geno¬ 
cide in the Darfur Region of Western Sudan. Also there was war between 
Ethiopia and Somalia, and Ethiopia and Eritrea. 96 Besides, a series of mili¬ 
tary coups in many African countries in the 1960s, through the 1980s as 
well as overt and covert operations by foreign intelligence agencies in the 
African continent have destabilized a number of states leading to assassina¬ 
tions of their leaders. 97 These assassinations encouraged, and financed by 
outside forces particularly the Western powers, have affected and are still 
affecting the peace and security of Africa. 


AIDS and Africa’s Security 


Access to healthcare and education are critical to Africa’s development. 
Without them economic activity, development, and trade of virtually any 
kind are impossible. The ravages of HIV/AIDS are destroying a whole 
generation and sending Africa’s development backward while malaria and 
tuberculosis are equally devastating. The twenty-first century saw Africa fac¬ 
ing a debilitating challenge from HIV/AIDS pandemic, 98 seriously ravaging 
the continent. The HIV/AIDS issue is not a challenge to Africa alone but 
to the whole global community, because this disease has become a threat to 
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international security. Throughout the developing world, AIDS is severely 
undermining economic developmental efforts and human security, espe¬ 
cially for Botswana, Malawi, South Africa, Uganda, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
India, Cambodia, China, Russia, Thailand, Brazil, and Haiti. Because of 
poverty, few Africans can afford to buy drugs needed to treat the dreaded 
diseases while cultural values, inadequate medical resources, and low levels 
of education contribute to the rapid spread of AIDS in developing countries 
in general and in Africa in particular. According to available statistics, of 
the 34 million people with AIDS worldwide in 1999, Africa recorded 24 
million. Of the 16 million people who died from AIDS in 1999, some 13.7 
million of them were Africans with more than 5,000 people dying daily. 
More people in Africa would have died from AIDS by 2007 than during 
the two world wars combined or from the bubonic plague, which claimed 
20 million lives in Europe in the fourteenth century." Africa’s life expec¬ 
tancy because of AIDS is expected to drop from sixty years to forty-five 
years by 2010, if the HIV/AIDS cure is not found. 

Most of the recent studies on AIDS that were conducted by ORC Macro, 
a research corporation based in Calverton, Maryland, U.S., and funded by 
the United States Agency for International Development, other interna¬ 
tional donors and various national governments had raised questions about 
monitoring by the United Nations AIDS (UNAIDS) Agency. It has been 
shown that for years UNAIDS Agency overestimated the extent of HIV/ 
AIDS in East and West Africa, and by a smaller margin, in Southern Africa. 
The new studies “suggests that, in Botswana 34.9 percent of adults 15 to 
49 years old are infected with HIV virus,” 100 while the overall infection rate 
of this deadly disease for people in Ghana aged 15 to 49 is 2.2 percent and 
in Rwanda, it is 3 percent. “The proportion of people infected in South 
Africa is 16.2 percent. The latest studies by the independent research¬ 
ers and World Bank officials showed that the disease is still devastating 
Southern African countries according to the available data. It is in that 
region alone—in countries including South Africa, Botswana, Swaziland, 
and Zimbabwe that an AIDS Belt exists.” 101 David Wilson, a senior AIDS 
analyst for the World Bank added that “what we know now more that ever 
is that Southern Africa is the absolute epicenter of AIDS.” 102 

Undoubtedly, AIDS is one of the most serious threats to Africa’s secu¬ 
rity and human survival. It reduces valuable human resources, increases 
health and welfare costs, diverts resources away from productive invest¬ 
ments, destroys communities, and exacerbates Africa’s economic and 
social marginalization and development. Africa is not alone with the chal¬ 
lenge of this deadly disease. Asian countries, from 2006 AIDS report face 
a growing rate of many of the economic and security problems confronting 
Africa. Specifically, while Uganda’s railroad company loses 15 percent of 
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its workforce annually to AIDS, Barclay’s Bank of Zambia has lost almost 
25 percent of its senior managers to AIDS. A 40 percent of Uganda’s mili¬ 
tary forces are infected with AIDS. 103 In South Africa, 600 people with 
AIDS die daily as of 2004. In 2004, analysts said, “about 5 million people 
in South Africa are infected with HIV, the virus that causes AIDS.” 104 
“South Africa has an estimated 5.4 million people with HIV, more than 
any country except India.” 105 There is yet no cure for this deadly disease 
that claimed the life of Makgatho Mandela, 54-year-old son of President 
Nelson Mandela, in January 2005. 106 Also, former president of Zambia, 
Kenneth Kaunda was reported to have lost both his son and daughter- 
in-law to AIDS, leaving his grandchildren as orphans. 107 Had the chil¬ 
dren of these former African leaders infected with illnesses such as malaria 
or tuberculosis, there is possibility they would have been cured, because 
unlike HIV/AIDS there are medications to cure malaria and tuberculosis. 

Classrooms in Malawi are deserted because a third of the teachers have 
AIDS. Many farmers in the rural areas are too sick of the disease to grow 
crops to feed their families and many family members are too busy caring 
for those infected with AIDS to cultivate the land. 108 Most skilled urban 
dwellers are not spared leaving behind a generation of orphans and punc¬ 
turing hopes of development progress. 


Fighting Africa’s Killer Diseases 


Africa by 2004 recorded 14 million AIDS related orphans with an estimated 
20—30 percent of African armed forces infected with HIV/AIDS. The 2006 
UNAIDS Annual Report said that “Seven African countries are experi¬ 
encing a decline in the prevalence of HIV infection among young, urban 
adults, finally reaping the benefit of AIDS prevention and treatment.” 109 
However, the same report pointed out that, out of an estimated 39.5 mil¬ 
lions living with HIV Worldwide, 24.7 millions are in Africa South of 
Sahara. 110 The AIDS pandemic has undermined not only the health and 
wealth of nations, but their stability and social cohesion as well. Globally, 
it is estimated that there could be 100 million AIDS patients by 2010. 
Together, HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria jeopardize efforts to attain 
the Millennium Development Goals in Africa. 111 At the U.N.’ Millennium 
Summit in September 2000, representatives of the 192 U.N. member states 
committed themselves to reach 8 Millennium Development Goals (MDG) 
of significant 50 percent poverty reduction by 2015. 112 

Recognizing this challenge, the leaders of the G8 member-countries 
agreed at their Okinawa Summit in 2000 to aggressive new targets to 
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mitigate the impact of HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria. As a conse¬ 
quence, the U.N. Secretary General, Kofi Annan, advocated the creation of 
a Global Fund to fight AIDS at the First Summit of African Heads of State 
and Government on H1V/A1DS, malaria, tuberculosis, and other infectious 
diseases held in Abuja, Nigeria, in April 2001. This was supported by the 
African leaders. Therefore, the U.N. General Assembly Special Session on 
AIDS in June 2001 agreed to create and support a Global Fund to Fight 
AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria. The G8 countries pledged to finance it 
with an initial capital of $1.5 billion at their meeting in Genoa, Italy in July 
2001, 113 but more funds is needed to fight these diseases globally. A transi¬ 
tional working group was convened by the U.N. later that year to develop 
the framework for the fund, which was constituted formally in January 2002 
with the first meeting of its board of directors. A secretariat was thereafter 
established under the UN World Health Organization, while the executive 
director and a permanent operational team assumed duties in July 2002. 114 

The resources leveraged by the Global Fund should be additional 
resources. They complement and add value to well-established country- 
level development processes, including sectorwide approaches and poverty 
reduction strategies in partnership between governments and their devel¬ 
opment partners, and pledges from new donors and sectors not tradition¬ 
ally associated with health funding. The Global Fund will generate such 
additional funds by aggressively pursuing new donors and proving its value 
as a funding mechanism by assuring a return on donors’ investments, link¬ 
ing funding of interventions to measurable disease mitigation outcomes. 

The Global Fund by design is a partnership of governments, the private 
sector, and civil society. It is founded on the premise that fighting the 
three epidemics of HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria effectively can¬ 
not be accomplished by traditional approaches. Such approaches which 
are exclusively government-driven, without input from the private corpo¬ 
rations, NGOs, and faith-based organizations. These organizations have 
enormous influence in societies and also have vested interest in revers¬ 
ing the impact of these diseases. This public-private partnership nature 
of the Global Fund is reflected in the composition of the fund’s board 
of directors consisting of representatives of governments, business sector 
and foundations constituency, NGOs from the North and the South, and 
communities afflicted by the three killer diseases. 


Conclusion 


With all their problems, Africans want peace, security, stability, and not 
only in Africa, but among the global communities as a whole. Why should 
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Africans not want peace, security, and survival in the world? In the first 
place, none of the African countries is a nuclear power or possesses nuclear 
weapons. Only the former white minority ruled South African government 
had nuclear weapons in the 1980s, and Libya embarked on the nuclear 
project in the 1990s. However, both countries had dismantled their deadly 
weapons programs. 115 

Peace, security, and human survival depend not only on weapons or 
military balance, but most important on international cooperation to 
ensure a sustainable peaceful environment, sustainable development, and 
prosperity based on equitably shared resources. Much of the insecurity in 
the world is connected with the divisions between the rich and the poor, 
the haves and haves-not countries, grave injustices, mass starvation, hun¬ 
ger, ethnic conflicts, and HIV/AIDS pandemic in Africa and in other 
developing countries. Yet, the funds which could help put an end to pov¬ 
erty and hunger are preempted by military uses by the big powers. The 
threat of nuclear weapons and the proliferation of biological, chemical, and 
nuclear weapons around the world are threatening the peace and security 
of humanity. The big powers are increasing their military budgets, and 
spending on other peaceful purposes that can make the world more safe is 
being cut or neglected. There are not enough funds for research on HIV/ 
AIDS. To make matter worse, the $15 billion that the Bush Administration 
promised in 2002, to fight HIV/AIDS for a five year period (2002-2007) 
in Africa and the Caribbean, most of it has not been disbursed, and $300 
million of this fund was moved to the Bush’s Faith-based Program in 
the United States. However, in February 2008, the U.S. Congress and 
President George Bush agreed to spend $50 billion over five years period 
(2008-2013), for prevention of infection, treat people already infected 
from the HIV, and care for children orphaned by the AIDS epidemic. 116 
According to the U.N., the Global Fund needs at least $10 billion per year 
to fight HIV/AIDS alone. 117 

However, nearly $4 billion was committed in 2005 to replenish the 
Global Fund for AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria. A special Session of the 
U.N. in June 2006 agreed that all those countries that put together credi¬ 
ble, sustainable AIDS plans should get the funding they need to implement 
them. The session set a funding target of $20 billion to $23 billion a year 
for HIV-AIDS work by 2010. 118 This funding represents what UNAIDS 
says is needed to provide AIDS drugs for the 5 million people in develop¬ 
ing countries (most of these 5 million AIDS cases are in Africa), who do 
not have access to them as of 2006, as well as effective prevention and care 
measures, such as access to condoms and help to orphans. However, the 
U.N. started to revise its estimates in light of the new independent stud¬ 
ies from its 2004 Report, reducing the number of infections in Africa by 
4.4 million, back to the total of 25 million, 4 years earlier. It also gradually 
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decreased the overall infection rate for working age adults in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, from 9 percent in 2002 report to 7.2 percent in its report, released 
in November 2005. 119 

The world needs to, and should be looking for evidence of interven¬ 
tions that have worked, such as the rigorous enforcement of condom use 
at brothels in Thailand and aggressive public campaigns that have urged 
Ugandans to limit their sexual partners to one. 120 Other programs deemed 
successful such as circumcision 121 should be encouraged by all African 
countries and should be funded by national governments and international 
donors. If the world military expenditures can be controlled and some 
of the savings diverted to HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria cure and 
research and development, the world’s security and human survival can be 
increased. Thus, the millions of mankind currently excluded from a decent 
life can have a bright future; peace and security will be promoted not only 
in Africa but worldwide. 



Chapter 7 


From Organization of 
African Unity to African Union 


Unite we must. Without necessarily sacrificing our sovereignties, big or 
small, we can here and now forge a political union based on Defense, Foreign 
Affairs and Diplomacy, and a Common citizenship, an African Currency, 
an African Monetary Zone and an African Central Bank. We must unite 
in order to achieve the full liberation of our continent. We need a Common 
Defense System with an African High Command to ensure the stability and 
security of Africa. 

—Kwame Nkrumah 1 


Introduction 


In reflecting on the economic and sociopolitical issues confronting Africa 
over the past five decades, it is apparent the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) now African Union (AU) has played a significant role in addressing 
these concerns. Following the end of the Second World War and the cre¬ 
ation of the United Nations Organization, many African nations began to 
revolt against (colonial) European government, demanding independence. 
The concept of creating a cohesive body that would integrate the continent 
despite differences in colonial rule emerged. Consequently, the creation of 
the OAU started in the late 1950s and early 1960s. This study examines 
the relative effectiveness and weaknesses of the OAU since its inception, 
and its transformation to AU in 2002. 
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The Evolution of the OAU 


The Berlin Conference of November 1884—February 1885, 2 was attended 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, Holland, Belgium, and 
Italy, with the United States as an observer. These countries not only paved 
the way for but also a symbolical manifestation of the European interest to 
“divide and conquer.” According to Alex Thomson, “Africa was a stateless 
continent, in which lineage and kinship dominated pre-colonial social rela¬ 
tionships. This is the idea of the extended family.” 3 While European coloni¬ 
zation of Africa led to the imposition of European customs, traditions, and 
more importantly languages on African peoples. European colonization of 
Africa can best be explained by the need to gain access to African agricultural 
resources and raw materials, such as gold, diamonds, cotton, tobacco, and so 
on as well, as free and cheap labor. Alex Thomson has also noted that 

France favored North, West and Central Africa, Britain claimed great 
chunks of West, East, Central and Southern Africa; Portugal took the ter¬ 
ritories of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau; King Leopoldville of 
Belgium was awarded the Congo; Italy established control in Libya, Eritrea 
and part of Somalia; Spain did likewise... the Western Sahara and Spanish 
Guinea, while Germany gained areas in Namibia (former South West 
Africa), and the east of the continent Tanzania (former Tanganyika), as 
well as the Cameroon and Togoland . 4 

Thus, if the borders of African States had reflected their natural, social 
and economic divisions, rather than these having been arbitrarily imposed 
overnight by European Powers, these and other anomalies would not have 
become a reality in present day Africa. As Lord Salisbury, then British 
prime minister, observed at the 1890 Anglo-French Conference: “We have 
been engaged in drawing lines upon maps where no white man’s foot ever 
trod; we have been giving away mountains and rivers and lakes to each 
other, only hindered by small impediment that we never knew exactly 
where the mountains and rivers and lakes were.” 5 

Ethiopia and Liberia were the only two countries that escaped colonial 
rule. Control and domination over other African territories continued until 
early 1950s when African Nationalist Leaders regarded as the first genera¬ 
tion of the post-Second World War African leaders began to seek colonial 
freedom. The defeat of Germany during the two world wars (1913-1919 
and 1939-1945) inspired these first generation of the post-Second World 
War African leaders to demand independence from their colonial rulers. 
However, United States and some of its allies supported to a certain degree 
the rights to self-determination regardless of color or race. 
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Kwame Nkrumah and Founding of OAU 


One of the most radical, progressive, and instrumental leader of the first 
generation of the post-Second World War of African nationalists was 
Kwame Nkrumah. He was often acknowledged as the Father of African 
Nationalism as his Pan-African ideology reflected the concept of “Africa 
for the Africans.” 6 His paradigm of Pan-Africanism was influenced by 
his childhood in Africa and developmental years he spent in the United 
States during the Great Depression and Harlem Renaissance Era. As a 
student, Nkrumah was influenced by the philosophy of Pan-Africanism 
and Back to Africa Movement enunciated by Marcus Garvey, Leader of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA). 7 He was also influ¬ 
enced by W.E.B. Dubois a prominent African American and leader of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 8 
and the intellectual-activist George Padmore, who advocated the idea of 
“unity amongst all African Peoples.” 9 David Birmingham pointed out that 
“Padmore’s chief contribution to Nkrumah’s maturation was not a belief 
in armed violence, but an idealized commitment to African unity as the 
only way out of poverty of colonial fragmentation.” 10 

Pan-Africanism and Non-Aligned Movement were precursor move¬ 
ments that put Africa in a position to sit at negotiation tables, at least at 
the United Nations (U.N.) forums. Before leading Africa’s decolonization 
struggle, Nkrumah did not only attend the Pan-African Congress, held 
in Manchester, England in 1945, but he was also one of the organizers. 11 
As the organizing secretary he drafted its resolution titled: “Declaration 
to the Colonial Peoples of the World.” 12 The conference whose aim was 
to inspire African leaders to regain control of their countries and develop 
a commitment toward liberating the African continent from the con¬ 
trol of colonialism was attended by participants from Africa, Caribbean 
Islands, and European countries delegates, including Jomo Kenyatta, who 
later became the first president of Kenya. After the conference, Nkrumah 
returned in 1947 to his country, Ghana (then Gold Coast), determined to 
decolonize the Gold Coast and eradicate European domination from his 
country and Africa as a whole. His dream of obtaining Ghana’s indepen¬ 
dence from Britain became a reality on March 6, 1957 as Ghana became 
the first black Africa country to become independent. This was not only 
significant accomplishment for Ghana, but also for the entire continent as 
Nkrumah’s leadership and courage represented a symbol of self-determi¬ 
nation and encouraged all African peoples to assert the principle of self- 
determination. Following Ghana’s independence, Nkrumah continued to 
pursue his quest in uniting the entire African continent as he organized 
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the All African Peoples’ Conference in December 1958. 13 The raison d’etre 
for this conference was to develop strategies for dismantling colonialism in 
Africa. Indeed, the All African Peoples’ Conference encouraged individual 
nationalist leaders to demand for freedom. For the first time, the Africans 
could see what independence meant for Africa. They could dream of lib¬ 
eration as a proximate reality and could feel the pulse of a whole continent. 
Within few years of the conference, African nationalists such as Patrice 
Lumumba of the Democratic Republic of Congo, Jomo Kenyatta and Tom 
Mboya of Kenya, and Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia had become African 
Leaders in their respective countries. 14 

One of the most controversial figures who attended the 1958 All African 
Peoples’ Conference was Patrice Lumumba. The young radical nationalist 
leader from the former Belgian Congo shared similar ideological beliefs 
with Nkrumah. Both were perceived as threats to the West due to their 
assertiveness, association with the then former Soviet Union and outspoken 
attacks against neo-colonialism in Africa. To an extent, many Europeans 
perceived Lumumba as a greater threat than Nkrumah. The Congolese 
leader was open and outspoken with his attack against Belgian government 
and accused them of genocide during colonial rule. 15 The Congo serving 
as the second largest country in the continent and located in the heart of 
Central Africa was seen as a threat to the West if the Communist ideol¬ 
ogy continued to spread at the height of the Cold War in Africa. Unlike 
many African countries that adopted an approach of non-alignment, 
Lumumba was unrepentant about his communist ideology and friendship 
with the former Soviet Union. As a result, this created a division among 
two main groups of independent African nations, namely, the Casablanca 
and Monrovia Groups. The Casablanca Group, which consisted primar¬ 
ily of Anglophone countries, with the exception of Guinea, Libya, Mali, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria then fighting the French for independence 
were perceived as the radical group because of Kwame Nkrumah and 
Sekou Toure’s influence, who supported Patrice Lumumba. Moreover, 
the Casablanca Group supported Morocco’s claim of part of Mauritania, 
Algeria’s war of liberation against the French and promoted the idea of a 
Union of Africa States, which was Nkrumah’s vision for Africa. 16 

In contrast, the Monrovia Group that consisted of both Anglophone and 
Francophone countries was more conservative, prefer maintaining close ties 
to France, United States and other Western powers, and not unnaturally, 
opposed to Lumumba. Furthermore, the group sought unity of aspirations 
and action based on African social solidarity and political identity, urg¬ 
ing cooperation only in the economic, cultural, scientific, and technical 
fields, but opposed to political union, united defense, and foreign policy. 17 
Flowever, a communique issued in May 1962, after consultations between 
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presidents Sekou Toure of Guinea and Leopold Senghor of Senegal at Labe, 
Guinea, announced the decision of the two leaders to increase their joint 
efforts to bring together the Monrovia and Casablanca Groups. 18 Finally, 
in June 1962, in an effort to resolve the impasse, Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia invited the two groups to Ethiopia with the intent of uniting 
them. Sekou Toure, president of Guinea served as the representative of 
the Casablanca Group, while President Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal 
represented the Monrovia Group. The June 1962 meeting between the 
emperor, and the representatives of the Casablanca and Monrovia Groups, 
was followed by the May 1963 Continental (Pan-African) Conference of 
all African Nations. Thus, for the sake of uniting Africa as a collective 
body within a structural framework, a continental organization known as 
the OAU was born in May 1963. 19 At its establishment, thirty-two African 
countries that were independent at the time were founding members, 20 
including twenty observer delegates from nonindependent African states. 

On May 22, 1963, the leaders of the independent African countries 
assembled in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia where they agreed on a compromised 
formula and established the OAU, with much pomp and pageantry. At the 
launching of OAU, Emperor Haile Selassie’s welcome address struck the 
keynotes of compromise and unity that guided the proceedings, thus: 


It was the duty and privilege of the delegates to rouse the slumbering Giant 
of Africa, not to the nationalism of Europe of the nineteenth century, not 
to regional consciousness, but to the vision of a single African brotherhood 
bending its united efforts towards the achievement of a greater and nobler 
goal. While we agree that the ultimate destiny of this continent lies in 
political union, we must at the same time recognize that the obstacles to be 
overcome in its achievement are at once numerous and formidable . 21 


When the OAU was established in 1963, the Pan-Africanist idea of 
continental unity was popular and was a period of momentous changes in 
international relations. The end of the European colonial era and the rise 
of the Non-Aligned Movement occurred against a backdrop of a Cold War 
between the United States and the former Soviet Union. Conceived as a 
harmonizing center of nations, the U.N. had become an ideological battle¬ 
ground between the East and West with the emergence of blocs in which 
the developing world began to play a significant role. Two basic points must 
be made regarding the U.N. and OAU as international organizations. First, 
the U.N. is a microcosm of the world’s state system, reflecting the interests 
of world governments. Governments, not people, are represented at the 
U.N. The same is true of the OAU. It represents African governments, not 
peoples. Second, the modern African state system was shaped by colonial 
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history. What became national boundaries of Africa today were decided 
and fixed by European Powers at the Berlin Conference of 1884-1885 for 
the partition of Africa, a partition which cut-across ethnic lines. 22 This 
was a partition that was done for the economic interests of the European 
Powers, without a single African participating in the conference. 

At the Second OAU Summit in Cairo in 1964, African leaders accepted 
the European created boundaries over the objection of the Pan-Africanist 
faction led by President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana. Nkrumah advo¬ 
cated for a Union of African States that would transcend the colonial and 
precolonial legacy and transform the fragmented state system. Nkrumah 
contended that the postcolonial state system would be politically divisive 
and economically wasteful, a contention that proved to be prophetic. The 
tension between the Pan-Africanist idea and the fragmented state system 
is implicit in the compromise solution embedded in Article II of the OAU 
Charter, which advocates “the promotion of solidarity and cooperation 
among African States as well as for the defense of their sovereignty and 
territorial integrity.” 23 


Structure, Accomplishments, and 
Problems of the OAU 


As an international organization, the OAU is composed of four main insti¬ 
tutions/or organs namely, (1) the assembly of heads of state and govern¬ 
ment, (2) the council of ministers, (3) the general secretariat and (4) the 
commission on arbitration, conciliation and mediation. The Charter per 
se consists of a Preamble Protocol and thirty-two articles. The main objec¬ 
tives of the OAU are to recognize the sovereignty of its member states 
and promote unity and solidarity throughout Africa. On the fundamental 
aspects of the Charter of the OAU, Gino Naldi noted that 

The most significant tenets are its commitment to the inalienable right 
of all people to self-determination and to freedom, equality, justice, dig¬ 
nity, the desire and need to promote greater understanding among their 
people... Respect for the hard-won independence as well as... the need to 
resist neo-colonialism in all its forms is stressed . 24 

In essence, the identity of the OAU reflects Nkrumah’s and Lumumba’s 
sentiments against neocolonialism while the OAU is regarded as a regional 
organization within the U.N. system. There are many similarities and dif¬ 
ferences between the U.N. and OAU, the only major difference being the 
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absence of central decision-making machinery such as the security council. 
Both bodies have specialized agencies designed to help the four organs in 
meeting the objectives of the organizations and with respect to the OAU 
we have the committees on (1) economic and social issues; (2) education 
and cultural affairs; (3) health, sanitation, and nutrition; (4) research, 
scientific, and technical commission; (5) conflict resolutions and man¬ 
agement (Defense Commission); and African Liberation Coordination 
Committee. 25 

The OAU is clearly a creature of compromise between a hitherto 
ideologically and geographically divided continent. While this was no 
mean achievement, it tended to be all things to all governments, and its 
resolutions, by and large, have been ineffectual. Specifically, controver¬ 
sial issues have been postponed continually for fear of a split and conse¬ 
quently, the body had failed to exert moral authority to censure erring 
heads of state and government, including those engaged in grave violation 
of human rights such as former presidents Idi Amin of Uganda, Mengistu 
of Ethiopia, Samuel Doe of Liberia, and Emperor Bokasa of the Central 
African Republic. 26 

In evaluating the accomplishments of the OAU as a body, it is clear that 
the organization played a significant role in resolving conflicts between 
members-states. 27 The organization can boast of some successful media¬ 
tion of conflicts between members-states. The first has to do with the 
1964 territorial dispute between Algeria and Morocco. It was followed 
by similar efforts in the Congo (now Democratic Republic of Congo) in 
the mid-1960s, and Nigerian civil war, 1967-1970. In an effort to reach a 
peaceful agreement, the OAU applied with consistency such fundamental 
principles of the Charter as the recognition of sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of the member states. 28 The border dispute between Somalia, 
Ethiopia, and Kenya from 1968 to 1970 was successfully resolved by the 
Commission on Arbitration, Conciliation, and Mediation. 


The African Liberation Coordination Committee 


The African Liberation Coordination Committee as a specialized agency 
was set up to provide moral and financial support to white-dominated 
Southern African countries. Specifically, the committee was formed to 
address the one issue on which there was perhaps the highest consensus 
about which Africans are very emotional, namely, the liberation of the 
African continent from colonialism and racism. Based in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanzania because of proximity to the freedom fighters and the center of 
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the struggles, the Liberation Coordination Committee which had its own 
executive secretary was charged with the responsibility of implementing 
a coherent African policy toward the liberation struggles in Zimbabwe 
(former Rhodesia), Namibia, the former Portuguese colonies of Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Sao Tome and Principe, and Cape Verde 
Island, and the white minority-ruled South Africa. 29 The Liberation 
Committee set up a Liberation Fund to receive contributions and dona¬ 
tions from African, and extra-African States for distribution among lib¬ 
eration groups recognized by the OAU. It not only mediated in conflicts 
and raise morale among freedom fighters; it also provided a forum to keep 
the issue of African liberation on the world’s agenda. However, with the 
end of apartheid in South Africa, after an all-race democratic election of 
1994, the Liberation Committee which was an initiative of Nkrumah’s 
vision of the decolonization of Africa, and which played a vital role was 
closed down in 1995. 30 During its early years, the Liberation Committee 
supported such liberation movements as the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA), National Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA), Partido Africano da Independencia da Guine e Cabo Verde 
(African Independence Party of Guinea Bissau and Cape Verde) (PAIGC), 
and Front for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRILEMO) that were fight¬ 
ing to gain independence from Portugal. 31 Moreover, it fostered endeavors 
toward dismantling white rule in South Africa, Zimbabwe, and Namibia. 
In an effort to elevate its position against imperialism and apartheid, and 
influence the U.N. to impose sanctions against South Africa, the OAU 
refused to admit white-ruled South Africa as a member-state until the 
institution of apartheid was officially dismantled in 1994: 

Regarding Southern Africa and the decolonization of the former Portuguese 
territories, the OAU’s role was admirable as well. The establishment of the 
Liberation Committee and the channeling of financial, material and mili¬ 
tary aid to the liberation fighters of those territories, as well as the diplo¬ 
matic campaigns conducted in support of their respective causes have been 
among the organization’s best achievements . 32 


The Western Sahara and the OAU 


Throughout the second decade of the OAU (1973-1983), the increase in 
membership strengthened its role in the international community, and 
being a larger body, it enhanced its position to resolve conflicts vis-a-vis the 
U.N. system. As its memberships increased, the OAU was confronted with 
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a crisis involving Morocco. The conflict with Morocco and its refusal to 
recognize the right of the peoples of Western Sahara to self-determination 
has been a sensitive issue since the OAU’s inception. In an effort to remain 
consistent with the principles of its Charter, the Political Committee held 
a meeting in Addis Ababa in 1976, acknowledging Western Saharan’s 
demand for independence “The OAU had not been pursuing an original 
line of action since the UN General Assembly had already recommended 
the decolonization of the Western Sahara; and the OAU merely limited 
itself at first to endorsing the UN resolutions.. .This was the position it 
maintained until 1979.” 3 - Between 1976 and 1983, the conflict continued 
to increase as the fundamental principles of the OAU Charter were chal¬ 
lenged over Western Sahara. Consistent with the principle of opposing any 
form of neocolonialism, the majority of the OAU members (twenty-six) 
recognized the Saharawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) and called for 
its admission into the organization. 34 The secretary-general, acting under 
Article 28 of the OAU Charter, which provides that “admission shall be 
decided by a simple majority of the member states,” 35 formally commu¬ 
nicated the decision of the majority of the member states to the SADR as 
required by the Charter. Many considered this gesture as a major pitfall 
and challenge to the OAU, partly, because it led to Morocco’s withdrawal 
from the organization, and partly, because of the danger of the conflict 
splitting the continent as a whole. Yet, it is also important to assess the con¬ 
sequences for the OAU had it not formally recognized SADR. Naldi has 
noted that “The Western Sahara dispute, the only significant neo-colonial 
struggle remaining in Africa, posed the OAU, and thus Africa in general, a 
crisis.. .The OAU proved to be a prisoner of its own weaknesses.” 36 While 
Naldi posits an insightful critique of the OAU’s performance in handling 
the conflict, he fails to recognize the significant consequences the orga¬ 
nization would have endured, in terms of its integrity being questioned 
among member states and the international community. The OAU was 
presented with a limited number of options in taking a stance on the dis¬ 
pute. Consequently, the degree of reputation costs would jeopardize the 
OAU’s ability to reach mutual cooperation with other international bod¬ 
ies in the future. In other words, one can suggest that the conflict over 
Western Sahara reflects the strength of its leadership and principles, rather 
than a pitfall and major flaw, if only because the Moroccan claims over 
Western Saharan remains to be resolved. 37 

The OAU was unable to resolve more complex interstate and intrastate 
conflicts such as neither the Ethiopia-Somalia conflict, nor the challenges 
posed by the developments in Eritrea and Southern Sudan. Occasionally, 
it met challenges head-on, as it did for example, in the Chadian dispute by 
seating the Elabre delegation to the exclusion of the Goukouni delegation 
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in 1987. While the divisive question of the Western Sahara ended in the 
admission into the OAU in 1984 of the SADR as a member state, a deci¬ 
sion which led to the withdrawal of Morocco’s membership from the orga¬ 
nization. Thus, underscoring the risks, which have caused the OAU to 
postpone the resolution of contentious issues for fear of a split. 

Despite the challenging economic, social, and political problems 
inherited from colonialism, the OAU was much more effective in the area 
of African liberation. Much of this success can be attributed to Salim 
Ahmed Salim, who as secretary-general of the organization served from 
1989 to 2001. Under Salim’s leadership, the OAU made significant prog¬ 
ress. For instance, the creation of the Mechanism for Conflict Prevention, 
Management and Resolution as a Specialized Committee, enable the OAU 
to address interstate and intrastate disputes on a more efficient and timely 
level. Furthermore, it allowed the OAU to take a proactive approach to 
resolving conflicts, rather than traditionally relying on ad hoc arrange¬ 
ments to deal with disputes among member-state. 38 The mechanism 
reflects a return to the fundamental principles on which the organization 
was established. 39 Since 1992, the mechanism has played a significant 
role in mediating to a limited degree the conflicts that have developed in 
Rwanda, the Democratic Republic of Congo, Somalia, Angola, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Nigeria, Ethiopia, and Eritrea. According to Naldi, “The 
creation of this Mechanism is undoubtedly significant... It is especially 
interesting to note that the Mechanism is preparing the ground for peace¬ 
keeping forces.” 40 

Some bold resolutions and Plans of Action have been adopted by the 
OAU. The Lagos Plan of Action of April 1980 41 enunciated in cooperation 
with the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa (UNECA) in 
working out Africa’s alternative strategies for economic development was 
one of such measures taken to accelerate economic development. 42 While 
the UNECA has served as Africa’s Think Tank, the use of the ECOWAS 
in the resolution of the Liberian civil war in 1997 was another example of 
how regional and subregional organizations might be used for economic 
and political objectives. The adoption of the African Charter of Human 
and Peoples’ Rights has the potential of advancing the cause of human 
rights in Africa. 43 

The OAU braised the trail in the area of economic change with the 
adoption of the Abuja Treaty in 1991. The treaty designed to establish an 
African Economic Community (AEC) is aimed at integrating economic 
activity, primarily trade, between different zones and states in Africa. The 
objectives of the treaty endorsed initially by fifty-one heads of state and 
government are “to increase economic self-reliance, promote an indigenous 
and self-sustained development, and raise the standard of living of African 
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peoples and to promote economic development on the continent.” 44 The 
treaties establishing the European Union and the AEC cannot but broaden 
trade and expand economies within a structural framework. The only dif¬ 
ference being the mechanism to be used by the OAU to implement the 
Abuja Treaty particularly their strategy with respect to a common cur¬ 
rency. Unlike the European Community which had developed the idea of 
the Euro as a means of fully integrating European economies, the OAU 
has not addressed the issue of a common currency. Nevertheless, the OAU 
has made a bold step in addressing the economic challenges facing the 
African continent by establishing an AEC. 


The Case for Reparation 


One of the most important contributions of the OAU in the 1990s, 
that has had an impact on Africans in the Diaspora is the declaration 
endorsing the demand for reparations from Europeans for enslavement 
of Africans. The struggle to obtain reparations for Africans in the con¬ 
tinent and in the Diaspora has been controversial for the past century, 
and it has continued to create a division as it was demonstrated at the 
August 2001 World Conference against Racism, Racial Discrimination, 
and Related Tolerance held in Durban, South Africa, sponsored by the 
U.N. The U.N. General Assembly designated the high commissioner for 
human rights as the secretary-general of the conference. Commissioner 
Robinson in addressing the issue of slavery “supported a call by African 
countries for the United States and Europe’s former colonial powers to 
issue an apology for slavery, and colonialism.” 45 A call opposed by former 
colonial powers, as noted by Dennis Barnes, “The United States and 
the United Kingdom objected to making any such apology out of fear 
that they would then be forced to pay exorbitant reparations to victim’s 
families.” 46 The United States and United Kingdom not only opposed 
the notion of slavery as a human rights violation; they viewed slave trade 
as a legal operation at the time in which it occurred. United States main¬ 
tained that “it would accept the term of human rights violations if it also 
applied to the trafficking of humans from East and Central Africa by 
Arab traders.” 47 Contrary to the arguments made by Western European 
countries, and the United States, many African leaders stated that they 
“believe that countries which once perpetuated the slave trade should 
assume their mortal, economic, political and legal responsibilities in 
paying compensation.” 48 In his book, The Debt: What America Owes to 
Blacks, Randall Robinson not only emphasized the unresolved issue of 
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reparations but also recalled the declaration for reparation made by the 
First OAU-sponsored Pan-African Conference on Reparations in Abuja, 
Nigeria in April 1993: 

Recalling the establishment of the Organization of African Unity of 
machinery for apprising the issue of reparations in relation to the dam¬ 
age done to Africa and to the Diaspora by enslavement, colonialism and 
neo-colonialism... calls upon the international community to recognize 
that there is a unique and unprecedented moral debt owed to the African 
peoples which has yet to be paid-the debt of compensation to the Africans, 
as the most humiliated and exploited people of the last four centuries of 
modern history . 49 

The declaration for reparation represents a manifestation of Nkrumah’s 
Pan-African ideology and also serves as a catalyst in elevating the issue 
of racial discrimination and the legacies of slavery and colonialism to an 
international level. In essence, the proactive approach of the African lead¬ 
ers with respect to resolving the issue of reparations, served as a precur¬ 
sor to the United Nation’S interest in developing a global conference to 
address the concern. 


The Roles of Mandela, Mbeki, Obasanjo, and 
Ghaddafi in Reorganizing the OAU 


The idea of an AU served as the core or center of attempts made by South 
Africa’s rulingAfrican National Congress (ANC) to improve Africa’s image 
to attract direct foreign investments and to make the new South Africa not 
only an important global trading nation, but also an economic power in 
Africa. Understanding the formation of the AU therefore, requires some 
background knowledge of the development of the policy of the ANC led 
by Nelson Mandela toward Africa. 

The legendary African statesman, President Mandela, assumed office 
clearly aware not only that the end of the Cold War and the spread of 
neoliberal ideas had rendered unattractive the radical populist and social¬ 
ist ideology of the ANC. He was also aware that the leadership role South 
Africa was expected to play in Africa’s concerted response to the challenges 
of globalization meant that a new image had to be created. Therefore, his 
first major attempt to carve out a worldview for South Africa was to move 
the ANC away from its traditional populist and socialist ideas through a 
series of inhouse party discussions. 50 
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Although the ANC was undergoing internal reorientation through 
public speeches and policy documents, President Mandela signaled that 
the foreign policy of the new South Africa would be guided by liberal 
internationalism. Specifically, he made public in 1996 that his government 
policies would be informed by Growth, Employment and Redistribution 
(GEAR), a neoliberal strategy designed to make South Africa a desti¬ 
nation for direct foreign investments and a competitive global trading 
nation. 51 However, since South Africa is located in a continent whose 
international image as a protector of human rights, including property 
rights leaves much to be desired. The immediate challenge faced by the 
ANC in its attempt to pursue these twin objectives was devising appropri¬ 
ate means to improve Africa’s image. Not surprisingly, South Africa’s first 
major foreign policy document showed that foreign policy perspectives in 
a Democratic South Africa indicated that human rights and the promo¬ 
tion of democracy would be at the core of its foreign policy. Alfred Nzo, 
as the first foreign minister of the new South Africa, said, “Human rights 
are the cornerstone of our government policy and we shall not hesitate 
to carry the message to the far corners of the world. We have suffered 
too much, ourselves not to do so.” 52 However, the neoliberal position of 
the South African government, created division within the ANC, and 
undermined Mandela’s efforts to chart a coherent foreign policy. Thus, 
three broad cleavages with respect to South Africa’s worldview could be 
discerned at the time Thabo Mbeki took power in 1999. First are the 
populist remnants of the ANC, who wanted South Africa to maintain its 
ties even with rogue states. Second are the liberal internationalists, who 
believed in the reinvention of South Africa as a global trading state with 
strong regional and continental interests; and third are the pragmatists, 
who held the view that foreign policy should be driven by national inter¬ 
ests rather than ethical values or ideological principles. 53 The inability of 
President Mandela to assert his view over and above these three groups 
prompted some analysts to suggest that the new South Africa has “no 
foreign policy at all under him.” 54 


Thabo Mbeki’s African Renaissance and 
Reorganization of OAU 


Upon assuming office, Thabo Mbeki gave priority to the development of 
a coherent foreign policy that revolved around the liberal international¬ 
ism initiated by his predecessor. His prioritization of foreign policy at the 
beginning of his administration was intended to cow the opposition to 
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the liberal doctrine within the ANC. And also to signal to the business 
community that he was committed to the idea of making South Africa a 
destination for direct investments and international commerce. Consistent 
with the ANC’S efforts to reshape Africa’s image, President Mbeki made 
the promotion of democracy a key aspect of South Africa’s foreign policy 
goals in Africa. This explains why he frequently attacked one-party states 
and personal rule in the continent. While he also encouraged African peo¬ 
ples to govern themselves by resisting all forms of tyranny. 55 

Mbeki’s vigorous defense of liberal norms and his open condemnation 
of undemocratic governments in Africa angered some African leaders, 
many of whom had supported the ANC and given it sanctuary during 
the liberation struggle. The anger that President Mbeki’s stand generated, 
and the resulting accusation that South Africa was “little more than the 
West’s lackey on the Southern tip of Africa, compelled his government 
to adopt a new approach to the promotion of neo-liberalism in Africa.” 56 
Mbeki’s new strategy entailed placing the neoliberal message within a 
broader transformationalist agenda. Instead of open condemnation of 
illiberal governments in Africa, President Mbeki called for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of African identity. Thus, he not only decided to conclude the work 
of the earlier Pan-Africanist movements but also to reinvent African states 
to play their effective and rightful role on the global stage. Thabo Mbeki 
cleverly reintroduced African Renaissance 57 (emphasize is mine) to serve as 
the conceptual framework for the new approach. According to the South 
African government, African Renaissance is a “holistic vision... aimed at 
promoting peace, prosperity, democracy, sustainable development, pro¬ 
gressive leadership and good governance.” 58 

It was within this context that President Mbeki decided and demanded 
the reorganization of the OAU, which had been referred to in the interna¬ 
tional media as a Dictators’ cltib, on his first appearance as South Africa’s 
president at the OAU Summit held in Algiers, Algeria in July 1999. 
President Mbeki felt that the image of OAU was not reflective of the 
democratic wave in Africa and he believed that the organization could be 
strengthened “so that in its work, it focuses on the strategic objective of the 
realization of the African Renaissance.” 59 With the support of President 
Obasanjo of Nigeria, Mbeki managed to influence the African Heads of 
State and Government (AHSG) to take a number of important prode¬ 
mocracy decisions. First was to reorient the OAU toward the promotion 
of “strong and democratic institutions.” Second was to “exclude from the 
OAU member-states who’s Governments came to power through uncon¬ 
stitutional means, particularly through military coup.” 60 And the third 
was to assist military regimes that may exist on the African continent to 
move toward a democratic system of government. 
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Olusegun Obasanjo’s African Vision and 
Reorganization of OAU 


President Olusegun Obasanjo’s support for Thabo Mbeki was based on 
the understanding that it would make the latter receptive to his own OAU 
reform agenda. The reform package of Obasanjo provides guidelines for the 
conduct of governance in Africa and to reposition the OAU at the center of 
Africa’s developmental issues. 61 The essential elements of President Obasanjo’s 
reform package are well articulated in the Memorandum of Understanding 
on the “Conference on Security, Stability, Development and Cooperation in 
Africa (CSSDCA),” adopted at the OAU Summit in Durban, South Africa 
in July 2002. 62 With the acceptance and adoption of the Obasanjo reform 
package, a new innovation and institutional approach to prevent and man¬ 
age conflicts in Africa has been incorporated into the AU. 

After some years of retirement from the army, through many years of pri¬ 
vate discussions and public speeches, General Obasanjo in 1989 launched 
the Africa Leadership Forum (ALF) 63 as a vehicle to confront the African 
crises. The ALF organized several conferences, seminars, and workshops 
drawing on the civil society, and state sectors in various locations, in and 
outside Africa, including Obasanjo’s Farm in Otta, Abeokuta, Nigeria. 
The genesis of General Obasanjo’s Reform Plan can be traced back to the 
early 1990s, when he organized nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
to develop what Francis Deng and William Zartman called “A strategic 
vision for Africa. This idea came from an expert consultative meeting the 
ALF in collaboration with the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), held in Paris in 1990 to explore the impli¬ 
cations of the end of the Cold War for Africa.” 64 Among other things, 
the conference suggested that it might be useful for Africa to develop an 
institutional mechanism similar to that of the Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) to deal with the post-Cold War chal¬ 
lenges, and not surprisingly, ALF took up this initiative. 


The Kampala Document: Conference on 
Security, Stability, Development, and 
Cooperation in Africa 


The meeting held in Paris in April 1990, concluded that Africa would 
remain in its multileveled crisis until a comprehensive solution producing 
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stable conditions for development is found from within (Africa). A broad 
conference to examine such solutions for development was recommended, 
and the director of the ALF, Felix Mosha, toured the African continent, 
after the Paris Meeting contacting leading Africans, public and private 
individuals about the feasibility of the project. 65 Between November 1990 
and May 1991, four preparatory conferences were held to shape the ideas 
behind the conference and to mobilize support. The first two conferences 
held in Addis Ababa worked on the procedures and the contents of the 
project. General Obasanjo invited the secretary-general of the OAU and 
executive secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa 
to join in convening some thirty politicians and scholars who spoke of a 
triad of security, pluralism, and economic cooperation; each encompassing 
a number of basic principles. A Steering Committee composing approxi¬ 
mately half of the conference participants met again in February 1991 and 
restructured the principles into four goals: security, stability, development, 
and cooperation. The committee envisaged a final document to be signed 
by African member states of the OAU which would then adopt its prin¬ 
ciples through national legislation. 

Preparations also emphasized contacts with relevant sectors in and out¬ 
side Africa. A third meeting held in Cologne, Germany in March 1991, 
brought the leaders of the ALF and the leaders of the movement who pro¬ 
duced the Helsinki Document for Europe and North America in 1975 and 
created the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 66 
It was recognized that the European Movement started as a private ini¬ 
tiative that took time to develop, that the African Movement needed to 
rest on its own African roots, and that Africa might need to make use 
of, or supplement its existing organization, the OAU. The fourth meeting 
sought to develop those roots by bringing together African NGOs in Otta, 
Nigeria in April 1991, where it was recommended that NGOs be included 
in all aspects of the evolving process. 67 

The principal and final conference was convened in Kampala, Uganda 
on May 19 and 20, 1991, by the ALF jointly with the ECA and OAU 
and brought together 500 participants, including eight Heads of State 
and Government (three being former heads of state and government), 
diplomats, scholars, business executives, and representatives of students’ 
and women’s organizations. Deng and Zartman have pointed out that 
“Diplomatic gloves were off, people spoke frankly, and not all supported 
the general idea. After initial speeches, participants broke up into working 
groups on each of the four issue areas and emerged with new drafts, which 
were then adopted with consensus and enthusiasm by those assembled.” 68 
The result of this process was a statement of principles known as the 
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Kampala Document. The key principles are the following: 

1. Every African state is sovereign. Every African state respects the 
rights inherent in the territorial integrity and political independence 
of all other African states. 

2. The security, stability, and development of every African are insepa¬ 
rably linked with those of other African countries. Consequently, 
instability in one African country impinges on the stability of all 
other African countries. 

3. The erosion of security and stability in Africa is one of the major 
causes of its continuing crises and one of the principal impediments 
to the creation of a sound economy and effective intra and inter 
African cooperation 

4. The interdependence of African states and the link between their 
security, stability, and development demand a common African 
agenda based on a unity of purpose and a collective political con¬ 
sensus derived from a firm conviction that Africa cannot make any 
significant progress on any front without creating collectively a last¬ 
ing solution to its problems of security and stability. 

5. A conference on security, stability, development and cooperation 
in Africa (CSSDCA) should be launched to provide a comprehen¬ 
sive framework for Africa’s security and stability and measures 
for accelerated continental economic integration for socioeco¬ 
nomic transformation. CSSDCA shall encompass four major areas 
henceforth called calabashes-, security, stability, development, and 
cooperation. 

6. A new order embodied in the framework of CSSDCA must be cre¬ 
ated in Africa through a declaration of binding principles and a 
commitment to ideological independence, which will guide the con¬ 
duct of governance in individual African states as well as the impera¬ 
tive of intra-African relations. The implementation of the new order 
should seek an active partnership and positive involvement of the 
rest of the world. 

7. The fulfillment in good faith of all the CSSDCA principles must 
be adhered to by all participating states within the context of any 
other obligations each participating member may have under inter¬ 
national law. 69 

To emphasize that the CSSDCA was an African initiative, the commit¬ 
tee decided to use a uniquely African vfor&-calabash?° because calabash 
is tight and does not leak, according to General Obasanjo. Therefore, in 
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specific terms, the Kampala Document provided benchmarks for judging 
the behavior of African leaders in the following four major areas otherwise 
called four calabashes-, security, stability, development, and cooperation. 
“These were principles meant to redefined security and sovereignty, and to 
demand certain standards of behavior... from every government in Africa 
in the interests of common humanity.” 71 

On security, the Obasanjo reform package aimed at influencing African 
leaders to treat security as a human security issue and an interdependent 
phenomenon. As a human security issue, it proposed that African leaders 
should redefined their states’ security as a multidimensional phenomenon 
going beyond military considerations to include economic, political, and 
social aspects of the individual, the family, and the society. The document 
noted, “The concept of security must embrace all aspects of society..., 
and that the security of a nation must be based on the security of the life 
of individual citizens to live in peace, and to satisfy basic needs.” 72 As an 
interdependent phenomenon, the reform package urged African leaders 
to see the security of their states “as inseparably linked to other African 
countries.” 73 This implies that the maintenance of security anywhere in 
Africa is a collective responsibility of all African states, and that sover¬ 
eignty no longer offers the protection behind which African leaders can 
hide to violate the fundamental rights of their citizens. 

On stability, the reform plan suggested that the criteria forjudging the 
stability of African states should be grounded in liberal principles, such 
as respect for the rule of law, human rights, good governance, and the 
participation of African citizens in public affairs. On cooperation and 
development, the reform plan did not contain anything distinctly differ¬ 
ent from previous proposals submitted to the OAU. The majority of issues 
discussed under the cooperation and development aspects essentially reit¬ 
erated the traditional rhetorical Pan-African ideals, such as African solu¬ 
tion for African problems and the importance of integration for Africa’s 
development, among others. 

However, the emphasis placed by the reforms on the effective partici¬ 
pation of civil society in cooperation and development programs brings 
to Pan-Africanism an essential missing link. Indeed, the guidelines urged 
African leaders not only to involve regional and grassroots civil society 
organizations in continental decision-making process, but also to allow 
NGOs to act as the main engines for dealing with security, stability, devel¬ 
opment, and cooperation issues. In addition, they established a clear rela¬ 
tionship between development and cooperation and also declared that the 
“security, stability and development of every African country is insepa¬ 
rably linked to that of other African states.” 74 This meant not only that 
successful management of security, stability, and development requires a 
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continental approach, but also that every African must be his or her broth¬ 
ers’ or sisters’ keeper. 

As a matter of fact, the reform document suggested that African leaders 
should develop “a common African agenda based on a unity of purpose to 
confront Africa’s security, stability, and developmental challenges.” 75 Since 
the OAU did not have the institutional mechanism necessary to provide 
the common Africa agenda, it was imperative to demand a restructuring 
of the Pan-African organization. Therefore, Obasanjo with his Reform 
Plan wanted to reposition the OAU so that it would become the central 
institution for dealing with Africa’s security, stability, and development 
challenges. Clearly, the Obasanjo reforms manifested themselves in the 
institutional design and legal underpinnings of the AU. For instance, the 
package on peace and security and its protocol, as well as Article 4 of 
the Constitutive Act of African Union 76 that gives the AU the right to 
intervene in domestic affairs on humanitarian grounds, draw heavily on 
the Conference on Security, Stability, Development and Cooperation in 
Africa (CSSDCA). In addition, the normative values of the CSSDCA 
inform much of the principles of the African Union Constitutive Act. In 
addition, Article 22 of the Cooperation on Africa, which provides for an 
Economic, Social and Cultural Council (ECOSOCC), an advisory organ 
composed of 150 civil society organizations selected from different social 
and professional groups of the member states of the AU, draws on the civil 
society dimension of the CSSDCA. 

The CSSDCA was intended to be adopted by the AFISG during the 
OAU Summit in Abuja, Nigeria in June 1991. However, due primarily 
to opposition from the old guards, Libya’s Muammar Ghaddafi, Sudan’s 
Omar Hassan el-Bashir, and Kenya’s Daniel Arap Moi, the OAU Summit 
was not able to adopt the Kampala Document (CSSDCA). 

Subsequent efforts by General Obasanjo to persuade African leaders to 
adopt the document not only failed, but Obasanjo’s imprisonment in 1995 
also led to the disappearance of the document from the agenda of the OAU 
all together. According to General Obasanjo, his attempt failed because 
“it threatened the status quo and especially the power positions of a few 
African governments whose domestic hold on unscrupulous power ren¬ 
dered them vulnerable and insecure.” 77 Therefore, the election of General 
Obasanjo as Nigeria’s elected civilian president in 1999 provided him with 
the opportunity to revive the CSSDCA process from where he left it in 
1995. The need to do so and the urgency for Obasanjo to develop a new 
foreign policy toward Africa were quickened by domestic political pres¬ 
sures. President Obasanjo 78 came to power at a time when domestic oppo¬ 
sition to Nigeria’s peacekeeping missions in Liberia and Sierra Leone was 
at its peck. In particular, the revelation during the presidential election 
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campaign that Nigeria was spending $1 million daily on the peace mis¬ 
sion of the Economic Community of the West Africa States Monitoring 
Observer Group (ECOMOG) in Sierra Leone provoked so much pub¬ 
lic displeasure that a drastic reduction in Nigeria’s involvement in Sierra 
Leone had become imperative for the Obasanjo Government. 79 Indeed, the 
ruling Peoples Democratic Party (PDP) was not simply aware that many 
voters favored the complete withdrawal of Nigerian troops from Sierra 
Leone. Its leaders also knew that Obasanjo as their presidential candidate 
had suggested, in the heat of the campaign, that it was “unacceptable for 
Nigeria to waste money in Sierra Leone when those funds could be used to 
develop Nigeria.” 80 Therefore, after he was elected president, his immedi¬ 
ate concern was finding a way to reduce Nigeria’s peacekeeping burden in 
Sierra Leone. One Nigerian observer has pointed out that “any decision to 
the contrary would have generated unfavorable public reaction.” 81 

However, since the supposedly internationalist and Pan-Africanist 
Obasanjo was not prepared to abandon Nigeria’s leading role in West 
Africa and at the continental level, it became imperative to seek external 
support. 82 Senior policy makers within the Obasanjo administration also 
recognized that a long-term policy was needed to prevent the recurrence of 
such a high burden of peacekeeping on Nigeria. In response, the Obasanjo 
administration created a Ministry of Cooperation and Integration in 
Africa within the presidency to help the government deal with foreign pol¬ 
icy challenges. 83 This ministry, whose work is supported by an Institute 
of Peace and Conflict Resolution, was mandated to develop a policy that 
would help institutionalize the ideas of the CSSDCA within the OAU. 
From the viewpoint of the Obasanjo administration, the integration of 
the CSSDCA into the OAU would enable the continental organization to 
take center stage in the resolution and management of domestic conflicts 
in the continent. 84 

According to the Obasanjo administration, such involvement of the 
OAU was necessary so that the cost of future African peacekeeping mis¬ 
sions could also be borne by other relatively well-endowed African coun¬ 
tries, besides Nigeria. This explains why the Ministry of Cooperation and 
Integration in Africa, unlike the Federal Ministry of National Planning, 
which traditionally handles “Nigeria’s multilateral international relations 
in the West Africa sub-region, is primarily in charge of continental integra¬ 
tion and cooperation issues.” 85 It was against this background that President 
Obasanjo went to the OAU Summit in Algiers in July 1999, seeking not 
only to set “in motion the process of relaunching the CSSDCA; but also 
to persuade his Head of States colleagues to make the OAU the primary 
institution for resolving conflicts in Africa.” 86 
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Muammar Ghaddafi’s Proposals for 
Reorganization of OAU 


Cognizant of the fact that the two most powerful African leaders, presi¬ 
dents Obasanjo of Nigeria and Mbeki of South Africa, were teaming up 
to reorganize the OAU for the advancement of their own interests, the 
Libyan leader Muammar Ghaddafi intervened during the discussion on 
the item on collective security and conflicts on the African continent. 
“He invited African leaders to convene an Extraordinary Summit in Sirte, 
Libya from September 6 to 9, 1999 in order to discuss ways and means of 
making the OAU effective.” 87 Without any hesitation, the OAU Assembly 
of Heads of State and Government accepted Ghaddafi’s invitation. Given 
Ghaddafi’s longstanding opposition to most of the issues on which presi¬ 
dents Obasanjo and Mbeki sought to refocus the attention of the OAU, 
why did the two leaders agree to this Extraordinary Summit? This question 
needs an answer because, as the chief executive of the two most dominant 
African countries, either of them could have influenced the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government to turn down Ghaddafi’s invitation, but 
they did not. Both presidents Obasanjo and Mbeki welcomed Ghaddafi’s 
decision to host the summit because they saw his offer as a good oppor¬ 
tunity to reorganize the OAU to reflect their foreign policy goals with¬ 
out having to meet the huge cost involved in hosting an Extraordinary 
Summit by the OAU Secretariat. For President Mbeki, the summit was a 
good opportunity to strengthen the OAU to pursue the goal of the African 
Renaissance, which he initiated. 88 While Obasanjo saw the summit as a 
good place to persuade African leaders to accept his reforms agenda to 
further Nigeria’s historical role “as a big brother and giant of Africa, pro¬ 
viding security and attempting to spread prosperity as a public good of a 
benevolent hegemony.” 89 

It should be made clear here that Ghaddafi also had his own reasons 
for convening the Extraordinary Summit of September 1999. Apart from 
the obvious fact that he wanted to take the credit for relaunching of conti¬ 
nental integration initiatives in Africa, his decision to host the summit was 
also influenced by much broader strategic and geopolitical imperatives. 
The Libyan leader wanted to use the platform of the summit to cement 
his full return to the geopolitics of black Africa, as well as to demonstrate 
his renewed commitment to the Pan-Africanism Project. 90 It was within 
this context that Ghaddafi’s announcement to the media, after the Algeria 
OAU Summit that he had invited African leaders for an Extraordinary 
Summit in his home, in Sirte, Libya to create what he called a United 
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States of Africa? 1 Since Ghaddafi had not, until this moment mentioned 
anything about the United states of Africa project, and most important 
to the extent that his invitation did not create any impression that the 
Extraordinary Summit had been planned before the Algiers Summit, 
many observers and African leaders interpreted the media announcement 
as the usual Ghaddafi public display of his power. 

It therefore came as a surprise to African leaders attending the Sirte 
Summit when Ghaddafi opened the summit with an announcement of 
a United States of Africa Plan. Equally shocking was his insistence that 
the plan, which entailed the creation of a continental presidency with a 
five-year term of office, a single military force, and a common African 
currency, be approved “then and there.” 92 Before the Sirte Summit, the 
executive council of the OAU had discussed two other proposals and made 
recommendations on them for the consideration of the assembly. The first 
was a proposal supported by South Africa, asking the summit to man¬ 
date the council of ministers to study and make recommendations on the 
best ways to overhaul the OAU. The second was a proposal from Nigeria 
requesting the OAU Summit to recognize the CSSDCA as part of the 
official work of the OAU and to convene a Ministerial Summit to look at 
ways of integrating it into the OAU. 

Ghaddafi’s United States of Africa Proposal meant that African leaders 
had three competing proposals and interests to consider. To accommodate 
the three rival demands and interests, the African Summit in Sirte, Libya 
decided to replace the OAU altogether. 93 The council of ministers of the 
OAU was accordingly asked “to take the necessary measures to prepare the 
constitutive legal text for a new continental organization for Africa and 
submit its report to the T\Any-Sixth Ordinary Session of our Assembly in 
Lome, Togo injune2000.” 9t * In addition, the summit agreed with President 
Obasanjo’s proposals, “to convene an African Ministerial Conference on 
Security, Stability, Development and Cooperation in Africa, as soon as 
possible in order to integrate the CSSDCA into the institutional structure 
of the new organization.” 95 

A majority of African leaders adopted this position because they saw 
it as the best possible way and opportunity of avoiding a division among 
them. However, Ghaddafi and his supporters presented the Sirte decision 
to the media as a victory for them. In actual fact, a careful reading of the 
Sirte Declaration shows that the position adopted by the summit favored 
Nigeria and South Africa tactically more than Libya or any other countries. 
As subsequent events showed, the victory declared by Ghaddafi and his 
sympathizers was somewhat premature. Although many of the leaders who 
spoke during the Sirte Summit cautiously welcomed Ghaddafi’s Proposals, 
it was clear from their speeches that most of them saw it as too radical 
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and excessively ambitious. It therefore did not take too long for those who 
disagreed with the whole idea to voice their opposition publically. South 
Africa, for instance, had a firm hand in the drafting of the Constitutive 
Act of the AU, and indicated that “it will not be part of any United States 
of Africa, and consequently opposed the inclusion of Ghaddafi’s Plan in 
the recommendation of the Council of Ministers.” 96 Not surprisingly, the 
constitutive legal text which was approved at the Lome Summit in June 
2000 contained none of the ideas of the United States of Africa, as proposed 
by Muammar Ghaddafi. South Africa’s dominance in the drafting of the 
Constitutive Act shed light on the AU’s strong focus on the advancement 
of human rights, democracy, and good governance as well as of African 
Renaissance. 

Though loosely based on the European Union (EU), the AU model 
adopted in Durban in July 2002 had Nigeria and South Africa’s footprints 
all over it. Many of Africa’s big men were not impressed. In fact, they 
resented the manner in which Nigeria and South Africa had usurped con¬ 
trol of the organization. Muammar Ghaddafi, former Kenyan President 
Daniel Arap Moi, and Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe were the 
chief opponents of AU. For Ghaddafi Arab leaders in Africa had fallen 
out with him in 1998, when they refused to endorsed an OAU resolu¬ 
tion rejecting UN sanctions against Libya for refusing to hand over the 
two Libyans suspects in the 1988 bombing of Pan-AM 103 aircraft over 
Lockerbie, Scotland. 9 ” 


Ghaddafi Reinventing Himself 


Having failed to unite the Arab World behind him, Ghaddafi turned to 
Africa as his new support base. 9S Inaction by the continent’s major play¬ 
ers, such as Nigeria, South Africa, and Egypt left Muammar Ghaddafi 
with a free hand to try to dominate the politics of AU. Ghaddafi has never 
hesitated to use his country’s vast oil and gas riches to promote his foreign 
policy objectives in Africa and the Arab World. His most willing support¬ 
ers have been countries that benefited from Libya bilateral assistance. For 
example, at the Sirte Summit in 1999, he paid the arrears of the mem¬ 
bership fees of Cape Verde, Central Africa Republic, Chad, Equatorial 
Guinea, Ethiopia, the Gambia, Lesotho, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, and 
Niger to enable them to meet OAU requirements for participation in the 
pre-AU proceedings and voting. 99 

Although Ghaddafi had been at the forefront of the formation of the 
AU, presidents Obasanjo and Mbeki soon eclipsed him. In his reinvention 
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of himself as a man of peace, Ghaddafi has emerged as presidents Obasanjo 
and Mbeki’s rival in Africa, and internationally, in both the economic and 
political spheres. Western leaders, previously the Libya’s harshest critics, 
not only accepted to work with Ghaddafi since he had handed over to the 
British government, the two suspects in the 1988 bombing of a Pan-AM 
103 aircraft over Lockerbie, Scotland; but were also charmed by the oil 
and gas largesse that Ghaddafi had offered them. European leaders and 
especially, their oil and gas (multinational corporations) business execu¬ 
tives are now frequent visitors to Ghaddafi and “sipping tea with him in 
the former pariah’s desert tent, surrounded by throngs of Ghaddafi’s trade¬ 
mark women guards.” 10 ' 1 For example, in May 2004, Ghaddafi was enthu¬ 
siastically received by the president of the European Commission, Romani 
Prodi in Brussels, when he proclaimed that Libya would be the new bridge 
between Europe and Africa. 101 As part of the Western leaders’ dramatic 
diplomatic moves to Muammar Ghaddafi, the French president, Jacques 
Chirac, visited Libya in November 2004 after Libya agreed in January 
2004 to pay compensation over the downing in 1989 of a French airliner 
over Niger even though Libya, which signed a compensation agreement 
for victims of the 1988 Pan-AM 103 airliner bombing over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, never publicly admitted responsibility for either incident. 

In March 2006, Libya and France signed a cooperation agreement on 
the peaceful use of nuclear energy, 102 the first deal of its kind since Libya 
abandoned its efforts in December 2003 to build weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion. As Maatuk, the Libyan minister of public Works puts it, “This accord 
represents a qualitative leap in relations between the two countries and 
proves that Libya has transformed its weapons of mass destruction into 
constructive weapons. We are telling the World that we are moving towards 
the development of Libyan nuclear technology for peaceful purposes.” 103 
In addition, U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice announced on May 
15, 2006 that the United States was restoring full diplomatic relations with 
Libya. Condoleezza Rice said that 

United States would reopen its Embassy, shuttered after a mob set fire to it 
in 1979, and remove Libya from the list of state sponsors of terrorism within 
45 days. Just as 2003 marked a turning point for the Libyan peoples, so too 
could 2006 mark turning points for the peoples of Iran and North Korea, 
and calling Libya an important model for resolving the disputes with Tehran 
and Pyongyang. 104 

In any event, Ghaddafi had convinced many African leaders that he 
genuinely had the continent’s best interests at heart. For instance, former 
Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda warmly acknowledged this, and the 
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former U.N. Secretary-General Kofi Anna told the African Summit in 
Lusaka in 2001 that “I would like to pay tribute to leader Ghaddafi for spear¬ 
heading this development of formation of the African Union.” 105 It should 
be noted that Libya was one of the supporters of a controversial Resolution 
by African foreign ministers on the eve of the AU’s Lusaka Summit of 2001 
that expressed support for President Mugabe’s controversial land policies, 
without a whimper about the ZANU-PF inspired violence Zimbabwe. Both 
presidents Obasanjo and Mbeki had to work hard to block that resolution, 
and finally got it watered down to a fairly innocuous statement supporting 
continued talks on the issue between Britain and Zimbabwe. 106 

The ultimate battle for control of the AU pitted Africa’s old guard, 
personified by Colonel Ghaddafi, against the young Turks, led by presi¬ 
dents Obasanjo and Mbeki. While the old guards were still bitter against 
colonialism and the need for Africa to carve out a future independent of 
the West, the young Turks maintained that the development discourse 
had undergone a fundamental shift, and that Africa needed to be inte¬ 
grated into the global economic system and engage the west more directly. 
But Colonel Ghaddafi wanted a new organization to be called the United 
States of Africa, headquartered in Tripoli, Libya. He offered a plush palace 
in the Libyan capital for this purpose, and even hinted that Nkosazana 
Dlamini-Zuma, South Africa’s Foreign Minister could be the AU’s first 
foreign minister, with himself as the leader of the new organization. 
Unfortunately, Ghaddafi’s efforts failed dismally. 

The Young Turks saw the new organization as something more like the 
EU, with member-states retaining their own identities, and the AU work¬ 
ing closely with the West. The battle for the leadership of AU extended 
to which countries would have seats in the proposed Peace and Security 
Council, modeled on the United Nations’ Security Council. This would 
be one of the AU’s most powerful organs, with the authority to intervene in 
the affairs of member-states and deploy a combined African military force 
to troubled spots or on peacekeeping missions. Ghaddafi saw the main 
purpose of the force as protecting the continent from external aggression, 
but President Mbeki’s allies won the day. 

Muammar Ghaddafi and the old guards were vehemently opposed to 
the inclusion of a prescription for good governance in the AU Charter. 
However, last minute intervention by South Africa ensure that the draft 
Charter made good governance a culture of human rights prerequisites 
for accrual of benefit from the New Economic Partnership for Africa’s 
Development. 107 South Africa also proposed that the AU would have to act 
when human rights were trampled. The proposed Charter made provisions 
for the AU to “intervene in a member-state pursuant to a decision of the 
Assembly in respect of grave circumstances, namely, war crimes, genocide 
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and crimes against humanity. Any member state failing to comply with the 
decisions and policies of the Union may be subjected to sanctions.” 108 

The total rejection of the United States of Africa Proposal and the strong 
emphasis placed by the Constitutive Legal text on liberal norms were a big 
blow to the plan by the Libyan leader. Ghaddafi’s disappointment with 
the whole process was evident in his pronouncements. In response to a 
question posed by a journalist trying to solicit his opinion on the assem¬ 
bly’s approval of the Constitutive Act during the Lome Summit in June 
2000, Ghaddafi remarked: “It’s a victory for Africa. 1 am proud because 
1 still have a grand ambition for the African continent and I have fixed a 
date with the Heads of State in Sirte in March 2001.” 109 Ghaddafi’s dis¬ 
satisfaction with the turn of events explains why he came to the inaugu¬ 
ral ceremony of the AU in Durban in 2002, “With a range of proposed 
amendments to the Constitutive Act. His proposed amendments included 
a single army for Africa, an AU Chairman with presidential status and 
greater powers of intervention in member states.” 110 However, the chair¬ 
person of the summit, who incidentally happened to be President Mbeki, 
exploited Rule Eight of the new rules of procedure of the AHSG. 111 South 
Africa invoked Rule Eight, stipulating that items proposed by a member- 
state must be presented sixty days before a meeting and supporting docu¬ 
ments and draft decisions sent to the chairperson of the commission thirty 
days ahead of the session to prevent Libya from tabling the proposal. 

Therefore, the launching of the AU went ahead on July 9, 2002 without 
consideration of Libya’s proposal. Immediately after the inaugural cere¬ 
mony, Ghaddafi tabled a motion requesting the AHSG to convene another 
Extraordinary Summit as soon as possible to amend the Constitutive Act. 
The assembly accepted Libya’s invitation, and referred the proposal for the 
consideration of the executive council, pursuant to the rules of procedure 
of the AHSG. While the assembly’s acceptance of Libya’s invitation seems 
to indicate Ghaddafi’s influence over the African leaders, the support for 
the Extraordinary Summit from the great majority of them had nothing 
to do with Ghaddafi’s proposal. There were certainly few African leaders 
who genuinely felt that Libya had a case, and there were those who caved 
in to Libya’s request to keep “a potential troublesome member (state) as 
Ghaddafi within the African Union.” 112 


Gender (Women) Equality in the AU 


However, an important and much overlooked factor in convening the 
Durban 2002 Summit was the pressure brought to bear on African leaders 
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by women’s rights activists. Before the Durban Summit, representatives of 
civil society working on gender and development had mounted a spirited 
campaign aimed at increasing the participation of women in the AU. 113 
Having successfully lobbied the council of ministers in February 2001 to 
agree to promote their participation, the women’s groups appeared at the 
Durban Summit in July 2002 demanding further reforms. 114 Central to 
the demands of the women groups was a request for the AHSG to amend 
the Constitutive Act (CA) so that the promotion of gender equality could 
be added to the objectives of the AU. The women groups also wanted 
the AHSG to remove all the gender-insensitive phrases in the Constitutive 
Legal Text. All the diplomats accredited to the AU indicated that many of 
the leaders, such as Presidents Yoweri Museveni of Uganda, John Kufuor of 
Ghana, Thabo Mbeki of South Africa, and Obasanjo of Nigeria, who con¬ 
sidered themselves progressive, became embarrassed when their attention 
was drawn to some of the gender-insensitive phrases in the Constitutive 
Act. 115 In fact, diplomatic sources indicated that, had it not been for the 
concerns of the women’s groups, South Africa would have objected to the 
Extraordinary Summit. Thus, just like many other AU members, South 
Africa’s support for convening the Extraordinary Summit was primarily 
motivated by the issues that the women groups raised. 116 The influence 
of the women groups in part explains why South Africa enthusiastically 
supported an amendment to the Constitutive Act that replaced the phrase 
founding fathers with founders , and in part account for South Africa’s sup¬ 
port for the inclusion of a clause in the Constitutive Act that make effective 
participation of women in decision making one of the central objectives of 
the AU. 117 Thus, the ten members of the peace and security council of the 
AU is made up of five men and five women, while the sixteen member com¬ 
missioners are composed of nine men and seven women. One of the most 
important achievements of the women groups is that the new Pan-African 
Parliament created by AU at its first sitting, made history by electing a 
woman; Tanzania’s Gertude Ibengwe Mongella as the president. 118 As with 
the AHSG, only a handful of executive members, composed primarily of 
the same people who had rejected similar ideas during the drafting of the 
Constitutive Act, were interested in Libya’s proposal. Many of them did not 
even find it appealing enough to require a full Ministerial Summit. The 
executive council therefore, decided to refer Libya’s amendment proposal 
to an ad hoc ministerial committee. While this committee was consider¬ 
ing a date for its meetings, the executive council further agreed to convene 
an Extraordinary Ministerial Summit in Tripoli in December 2002 in 
response to Libya’s invitation. It is interesting to note that Libya’s proposal, 
the basis for requesting the Extraordinary Summit was not put on the 
agenda of the executive council meeting in Tripoli. However, it decided 
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to consider the report of the Ad Hoc Committee before the meeting of 
the AHSG in February 2003 in Addis Ababa. The Ad Hoc Committee, 
whose work was dominated by South Africa and Nigeria, held its meetings 
in Sun City, South Africa in January 2003. As expected, it rejected almost 
all the ideas contained in Libya’s proposal for amendment, while those ele¬ 
ments that were accepted were revised extensively. The report submitted 
for the consideration of the executive council and subsequently approval 
of the AHSG as the amendment to the Constitutive Act had little in com¬ 
mon with the original proposal. In fact, with the exception of two clauses 
that drew their insights from Libya’s proposal, the amendment that was 
adopted by African leaders at the Extraordinary Summit in Addis Ababa 
on February 3, 2003 conceded little to Ghaddafi’s United States of Africa 
Plan. The two clauses that can be credited to Colonel Ghaddafi is that one 
concerning the extension of grounds for intervention to include serious 
threats to legitimate order to restore peace and stability, and that concern- 
ing preventing members of the union from renouncing their membership. 
Nigeria also got what it wanted, because the amendment contained a clause 
that made the Peace and Security Council an organ of the AU. 119 

Undoubtedly, the ideas and interests of presidents Obasanjo of Nigeria 
and Mbeki of South Africa, and to a limited extent, Colonel Ghaddafi of 
Libya are driving force that led to the reorganization of the OAU to AU. 
These competing sets of interests and ideas present enormous challenges 
and great opportunities for the development of a new, better, and effective 
continental organization. One obvious problem that is likely to emerge in 
the near future is that the conflicting nature of the three positions; par¬ 
ticularly, the contradictions inherent in Ghaddafi’s aspirations for the cre¬ 
ation of the United States of Africa (Continental African government), 120 
on the one hand, presidents Obasanjo and Mbeki’s neoliberal integration 
agenda, and on the other, will make agreement at the assembly of heads 
of state and government level difficult. However, the conflicting interests 
appear to provide a good recipe for a stalemate. Thus, as the experience of 
the EU suggests the success of the EU is largely attributed to the effective 
exploitation of a similar rivalry between leaders of Germany, France, and 
Britain, the EU officials, and others. The competing interests could be 
used to make the AU function effectively. This is because the conflicting 
interests will provide a leeway for the AU bureaucrats to exercise the deci¬ 
sive entrepreneurial leadership. 

More precisely, the different interests at stake have opened up the space 
for the AU commissioners to advance independent proposals to ensure 
that the outcomes of agreements reached by the African leaders reflect 
the general welfare of Africans, rather than the parochial interests of rul¬ 
ing elites that used to dominate OAU. They have also created room for 
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the commissioners to develop proposals that draw the attention of African 
leaders to common problems and their solutions, set the agenda of the AU 
to mediate compromises, and to ensure that the interests of African leaders 
converge. Since civil society groups have become a central force in African 
politics, the commissioners can mobilize civil society and domestic inter¬ 
est groups to support specific proposals that would serve the interests of 
the African masses. They can also draw on the support of these groups 
to influence African leaders to be receptive to their proposals. It is in this 
respect that the election of the historian and former Malian president, 
Alpha Oumar Konare as chairperson of the AU commissioners is very sig¬ 
nificant. Being a former president and an academic, Konare is well placed 
to chart an independent development path for the AU. He not only has the 
political clout, but has strategic position as an interlocutor between the AU 
bureaucrats, African consultants, think-tanks in Africa, and civil society 
groups; on the one hand, and ruling elites on the other should provide him 
with superior inhouse knowledge that he can easily exploit to initiate nego¬ 
tiations and ensure that the interests of the politicians converge. 

In essence, the early development of the AU will depend, to a large 
extent on two key conditions. First, the success of the AU will center on 
how effectively the commissioners, especially the chairperson, will be able 
to use their privileged positions and access to information and ideas to 
reach agreements among African leaders. Second, the development of the 
AU will also depend on the kind of working relations established by the 
commissioners between the institutional structure of the continental orga¬ 
nization and regional civil society organizations as well as grassroots civil 
society groups. This working relationship will determine the AU’s success 
because, in addition to the broad civil society support that the commission¬ 
ers will need to ensure that the politicians agree on issues that advance the 
general interests of Africans. However, the assistance of grassroots organi¬ 
zations will be required to implement the agreements reached. Thus, one 
hopes that the working relationship established by the commissioners of 
the AU between African politicians and civil society groups that worked 
in trade policy advocacy in July 2003 for the World Trade Organization in 
Cancun, Mexico will be extended to other issue areas. 

Another reason why the competing interests should make one guardedly 
hopeful is because they are, perhaps, the only way to solve the perennial 
lack of genuine political will on the part of African leaders to implement 
international agreements. The competing interests are making the lead¬ 
ers of Nigeria, South Africa, and Libya demonstrates commitment to the 
entire AU process. With the leaders of Algeria, Kenya, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Senegal gradually pushing for similarly preeminent roles in conti¬ 
nental Africa, one would expect the AU Summits to be more than mere 
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talking shop before the transformation from OAU to AU. As shown by all 
the summits held, between 2002 and 2008 by the AU, unlike the OAU, 
the leading African states are demonstrating some credible commitment to 
the work of the AU, particularly the unanimous position rejecting Sudan’s 
taking over the chairmanship of the AU in 2006. 121 

One way to sustain this commitment and avoid unnecessary rivalry 
among African leaders is to rotate the three-year-term seats in the peace 
and security council among the relatively powerful countries in each of 
the five subregions of Africa 122 in exchange for a leading role and bigger 
burden sharing of AU activities in their subregions. Thus, instead of giv¬ 
ing a permanent seat status to Nigeria or South Africa, Libya, Egypt, or 
Kenya, as a proposal submitted by Libya at the Durban Summit suggests, 
the AU can identify countries that are willing to play lead roles, including 
willingness to bear the larger share of the costs, and then rotate the three- 
year-term seats among them. However, to avoid accusations that the bigger 
African nations are monopolizing the AU for their hegemonic interests, it 
will be a good idea for the organization to locate the headquarters of the 
majority of its institutions in the smaller member states. 


Conclusion 


The failure of the OAU to apply a vigorous political will in search of last¬ 
ing solution to some of African problems must be viewed in a larger his¬ 
torical perspective. To begin with, there is fragmented postcolonial state 
system. There is the troubled and declining economy and distorted state. 
There is much political unrest, instability, civil wars, famine, military 
coups, all of which have undermined Africa’s confidence and dampened 
the earlier enthusiasm of the 1960s. In each state, perceived national or 
domestic needs have dictated harmful and failed policy options, including 
costly militarization in the continent. Such conditions do not foster bold 
and encouraging moves in the settlement of disputes, but instead induce 
caution and inaction. However, the gap between promise and performance 
is too wide for comfort. And in view of prevailing international economic 
and legal order that does not favor developing nations, especially Africa, 
the Pan-Africanist aspiration of political unity, economic prosperity, and 
social progress remains a distance dream at best. In that context, it can 
be fairly said that the resolutions and plans of action may be difficult to 
accomplish on a short term but possible on a long term. 

The OAU has played a useful role in Africa’s liberation, particularly in 
the liberation of Southern African states, and in the settlement of some of 
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the continental conflicts, but the failures far outweigh the successes. The 
OAU was a financially weak organization whose member states could not 
be compelled to pay dues. There was no enforcement machinery to give 
its resolutions a binding force and effect. However, making dues payment 
compulsory and creating enforcement machineries have been entertained 
as alternatives, only to be abandoned because of the fear they might split or 
drive out member-states. Thus, this remains as an unresolved dilemma. 

This chapter has examined how attempts by African leaders to accom¬ 
modate the interests of the three countries, Libya, Nigeria, and South 
Africa at an Extraordinary OAU Summit held in Sirte, Libya in September 
1999 led to the reorganization of the OAU to the AU. However, presi¬ 
dents Obasanjo and Mbeki were more successful than Colonel Ghaddafi 
at influencing African leaders to accept their proposals. While Ghaddafi 
reinvented himself, he has managed to influence them to adopt some of his 
proposals, thus, the entire AU is a composite of foreign policy interests and 
preferences of South Africa and Nigeria. 

With the transition of the OAU to the AU, many African leaders now 
recognize that this continental organization can be a useful tool for the 
pursuit of their national interests, and indeed, the development of their 
countries as well. Unlike the annual OAU Summits, which many lead¬ 
ers saw as social events for lofty but inconsequential debates, the discus¬ 
sions at the AU Annual Summits of 2002 to 2008 were conducted in a 
business-like fashion. Whether this seriousness will continue and be 
directed toward effective continental institution building will depend on 
the leadership qualities of the AU commissioners, and the new generation 
of African leaders. 

African leaders should focus immediate attention on creating the nec¬ 
essary infrastructural backbone for the continent. Much needs to be done 
in providing electricity, roads, rail, and sea and air transportation on a 
continental basis. The AU should first create and strengthen all the neces¬ 
sary subregional institutions for continental integration. This will serve as 
the foundation for the administrative and political superstructure we all 
dream about and hope for the United States of Africa. And beyond this, 
the challenge of good governance in the various African countries would 
have to be addressed seriously, as a precondition for ensuring a sense of 
ownership of our continental agenda among all Africans. 

Perhaps, the current winds of democratic change, which has transformed 
the OAU to the AU, and the formation of the New Partnership for Africa’s 
Development (NEPAD) as an economic arm of the AU (see the next chap¬ 
ter for details on NEPAD); with its peer review mechanism encouraging 
change and good development. African Peer Review Mechanism (APRM) 
was instituted in 2003 by the AU to deepen the rule of law and other 
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attributes of good governance through National Governing Councils that 
independently monitor and access the activities of their political leaders. 
APRM is critical to the quest of Africa to make a difference in the twenty- 
first century. As of April 2007, Only Ghana, Kenya, and Rwanda have gone 
through the entire cycle of implementation of APRM, while twenty-six out 
of fifty-four countries of the AU have signed up to the process. In addi¬ 
tion, the African Charter of Democracy, Elections, and Good Governance 
are a good initiative. These new initiatives by a new generation of African 
leaders will help foster a proper and better reappraisal, and reorientation 
of policy and action to reflect the popular will in the twenty-first-century 
Africa. The central drama of Africa in the twenty-first century will be 
seen in the response to these new challenges and opportunities, and this 
is a critical mission that the AU has a historical responsibility. Therefore, 
given the necessary political will and sacrifices on the part of new African 
leaders, the AU’s future is promising. 



Chapter 8 


New Partnership for Africa’s 
Development: Politics of Dependence 


Africa will have to rely upon Africa: African Governments will have to for¬ 
mulate, and carry out policies of maximum national and collective self-reli¬ 
ance. If they do they will develop; if they don’t Africa will be doomed. 

—Julius K. Nyerere 1 

Our dream of Africa’s rebirth as we enter the new millennium depends as 
much as anything on each country and each regional grouping on the conti¬ 
nent committing itself to the principles of democracy, respect for human rights 
and the basic tenets of good governance. Among SADC’s basic principles 
are respect for the sovereignty of member states and non-interference in one 
another’s internal affairs. This is the basis of good governance on the inter¬ 
state level. But these considerations cannot blunt or totally override our com¬ 
mon concern for democracy, human rights and good governance in all our 
constituent states. Can we continue to give comfort to member states whose 
actions go so diametrically against the values and principles we hold so dear 
and for which we struggled so long and so hard ? 

—Nelson Mandela 2 


Introduction 


From the earlier statements, what conclusions can we draw from our study 
of African problems in terms of formulas that are as clear as possible and 
easy to apply? That the idea of an “African Renaissance” has found a place 
of pride in African political discourse since the colonial days is not in 
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dispute. Cheikh Anta Diop of Senegal first used it within the context of the 
African struggle against colonial rule, intending to capture the dreams and 
aspirations of the people of Africa in their quest for self-determination. 3 
With the end of apartheid system in 1994, a new South Africa emerged as 
a power in shaping African continental politics. 

According to William Mervin Gumede, 

From the moment he became the ANC President, and thus Mandela’s heir 
apparent, Mbeki pondered the question which those in his inner circle claim 
cost him many a sleepless night. How was he to stamp his own image on the 
country’s highest office when the larger-than-life Mandela vacated it? The 
answer, say members of his inner circle, came to him early one morning in 
the cabin of an aircraft ferrying him to Europe. He would follow his natural 
calling to lead an economic, spiritual, social, cultural and political renewal 
of the entire African continent^ 

Consequently, Thabo Mbeki resurrected the term “African Renaissance” 
as his country aspires to take a leading role in the economic and political 
transformation of the continent. Thus, Mbeki by 2001 was ready to trans¬ 
late his vision into a policy framework, the New Partnership for Africa’s 
Development (NEPAD). Inspired to change his country, the continent, 
and indeed, the world, into a caring society and fortified with a new ide¬ 
ology; South Africa joined Nigeria to end crippling wars that give Africa 
a bad name. Meanwhile, vast amounts of time and money were spent on 
efforts to broker peace in Angola, Burundi, the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, and the Sudan. 5 


Background to NEPAD 


African Renaissance Plan sponsored by President Mbeki of South Africa, 
the Millennium Partnership for African Recovery Program, also known 
as Millennium Action Plan (MAP) cosponsored by presidents Obasanjo 
of Nigeria, Mbeki of South Africa, and Algeria’s President Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika was launched in February 2001. The plan’s central objective is 
that Africa’s development that depends on its full involvement in the global 
economy, requires a mixture of reform in Africa and assistance from other 
countries. The plan envisaged establishing peace and democratic gover¬ 
nance; respect for human rights; combating diseases; providing health care 
and education for African peoples; and encouraging trade and investments 
rather than asking for aid. 6 A similar plan was conceived and launched 
by President Abdoulaye Wade of Senegal in January 2001, and known as 
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OMEGA Plan. The plan aims at enabling Africa to take full advantage of 
globalization through long-term financing of priority projects in the areas 
of infrastructure, education, health, and agriculture at the subregional and 
continental levels. 7 

At the end of the Cold War, it had become clear that the Structural 
Adjustment Programs (SAP) and other such programs had failed to deal 
effectively with African problems. As the twenty-first century approached, 
the continent remained pervaded by chaos, ethnic violence, civil wars, 
poor economic performance, rampant corruption, and public apathy with 
self-centered leaders ruling most of the countries in Africa. Therefore, 
the need for new thinking with new strategies to address the problems 
of underdevelopment in the continent cannot be said to be overempha¬ 
sized. As a consequence of policy advice by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa and at the request of African ministers of finance 
following November 2000, meeting in Addis Ababa; the two plans, the 
Millennium Action Plan for African Recovery and OMEGA Plan were 
merged, named, and endorsed as the New African Initiative (NAI), at the 
July 2001, African Summit in Lusaka, Zambia. During the implementa¬ 
tion discussions in Abuja, Nigeria, in October 2001, African leaders agreed 
to change the name of the combined program to NEPAD. 8 The NEPAD 
not only commits African leaders to eradicate poverty but also calls for a 
new partnership between Africa and donor countries and organizations, 
and grouped within the Strategic Partnership with Africa (SPA). Each of 
Africa’s five subregions is expected to identify projects in the eight priority 
sectors of the NEPAD, namely good governance, infrastructure, educa¬ 
tion, health care, agriculture, new information/communication technolo¬ 
gies, energy, and market access. 9 Thus, NEPAD is aimed at creating a 
better climate for Africa in the global economy. At the G8 Summit in July 
2001 in Genoa, Italy, Presidents Obasanjo, Mbeki, Wade, and Bouteflika 
presented their strategy for African renewal to the G8 leaders. It was agreed 
at the Genoa Summit that the G8 should come up with an African Action 
Plan (AAP) as a response: “The New Partnership for Africa’s Development 
is a call for a new relationship of partnership between Africa and the 
international community, especially the highly industrialized countries, 
to overcome the development chasm that has widened over centuries of 
unequal relations.” 10 

Most Africans consider themselves to be marginalized from the affairs 
of their countries, the continent, and the world. To succeed, an African 
Renaissance must end the economic discrimination faced by the conti¬ 
nent and blunt the anger that peoples of Africa, feel toward an interna¬ 
tional system that reinforces what has justifiably been referred to as global 
apartheid. 11 Thus, success will depend not in rhetorical flourishes, but in 
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putting bread on the tables of ordinary Africans, giving them a say in how 
their countries are run, and making their leaders accountable. 

Unfortunately, the biggest beneficiaries so far have been those who were 
already well off, and with respect to a new South Africa: 

South Africa’s white businesses are riding the crest of the African Renaissance 
wave and the government’s outreach to developing countries, and especially 
to African countries. New Partnership for Africa’s Development has been 
seized on just as eagerly, giving rise to an entire cottage industry of con¬ 
ferences, dinners, workshops, and consultancies, and white South African 
accents can now be heard throughout the black Africa, as business has con¬ 
quered the continent. 12 

Although new investments have been welcomed, many Africans complain 
that white entrepreneurs have taken with them loathsome and uncaring 
labor practices and racist interpersonal skills. For instance, in Mozambique, 
one of the white South Africa’s favorite getaways, the pristine shoreline is 
being systematically destroyed by columns of four-wheel drive vehicles, 
banned on South Africa’s own beaches. More significant, in many cases, 
South Africa’s black businesses are not different because they treat indi¬ 
genes of other African countries with barely disguised disdain. Parastatals 
such as South African power utility, the Eskom, and the country’s trans¬ 
port group, the Transnet have stormed ahead to capture the continent. 
Indeed, they have stakes in many African countries, including Nigeria. 
Between 1998 and 2000, South Africa’s trade with the rest of the continent 
grew by 36 percent, with an estimated cumulative surplus of R60 billion 
(Rand-South African currency). 13 

South Africa’s role as a continental economic power with Nigeria as its 
rival, was viewed with deep suspicion elsewhere on the continent. Concerns 
that the country instinctively sides with the West were reinforced when 
South Africa hosted the United Nations Conference on Racism in August 
2001. For instance, many African leaders wanted reparations placed on 
the agenda of the conference, but when countries such as Denmark and 
Germany threatened to slash aid if this plan went ahead, President Mbeki 
found himself in a dilemma. In the end, his ally, President Obasanjo, man¬ 
aged a face-saving compromise that saw the issue of reparations watered 
down in the communique issued after the conference. When South Africa 
bid to host the 2004 Olympics, not a single first-round African vote was 
in its favor. Similarly, when South Africa won the bid to host the 2010 
Football World Cup (FIFA), none of the African ballots played a role. 
With the fuzzy African Renaissance framework in place, the Mbeki sup¬ 
porters turned their attention to the need for fresh leaders and credible 
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economic policies. 14 However, finding the new leaders presented the big¬ 
ger problems, as there was never any doubt that Growth, Employment 
and Redistribution (GEAR) should serve as the economic model for the 
rest of the African continent. Consequently, Mbeki criss-crossed Africa to 
sound out leaders with the right democratic credentials to champion the 
plan, courting presidents Obasanjo, Wade, Bouteflika, Mkapa, Chissano, 
and Mogae. For Thabo Mbeki, “A global human society based on poverty 
for many and prosperity for a few, characterized by islands of wealth sur¬ 
rounded by a sea of poverty, is unsustainable.” 15 He puts a trusted and 
business-friendly Wiseman Nkuhlu in charge of assembling both the nuts 
and bolts of what would eventually become known as NEPAD. However, 
the entire concept was nearly aborted when President Wade of Senegal, 
with French backing, came up with a hastily conceived rival plan that 
would effectively divide Francophone Africa from the rest of Africa. 
France is known for being a spoiler just as the experience of independence 
of ECOWAS/CEAO demonstrated in the early 1970s. 16 With the inter¬ 
vention of President Obasanjo, Mbeki persuaded President Wade that the 
two plans should be married, and warned him of the danger of falling into 
a Western trap of divide and rule. 

NEPAD was touted as nothing less than the African equivalent of 
America’s Marshall Plan that rebuilt Europe after the end of the Second 
World War. On the emergence of NEPAD, South Africa’s finance min¬ 
ister, Trover Manuel, has this much to say: “when the global economy 
is pregnant with favorable opportunities, its true purpose, however, is to 
serve as the centerpiece of the Mbeki government’s initiatives to address 
what is wrong in the world.” 17 

Opponents of NEPAD within the South African Government have 
argued that Mbeki would be better served, “by putting his energy into 
the domestic delivery as the best antidote to negative perceptions and 
Afro-pessimism. And there is a need for Africans to undertake an initia¬ 
tive to ensure better governance, end conflicts and embark on sustainable 
development.” 18 Joel Netshitenzhe, countered the opponents of NEPAD 
when he noted that 

This is not merely a matter of African patriotism or some ephemeral love for 
the continent, but is impelled by profound South African self-interest. How 
so? South Africa shall never be an island in a sea of poverty. Furthermore, a 
growing aggregate demand in Africa is critical for South Africa’s own indus¬ 
trial development. South Africa has its own medium and long term needs in 
respect of such resources as water and energy, and the potential presented 
by such marvels as the Congo River Basin not only present opportunities 
for South Africa, but will help create mutual dependency that is crucial for 
true integration. 19 
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Few would disagree that only radical action could turn the African con¬ 
tinent’s fortunes. Africa has 12 percent of the world’s population, more 
than 30 percent of the world’s poorest people, and approximately 50 per¬ 
cent of the global number of people living with HIV/AIDS. 20 The conti¬ 
nent exports 30 percent more in 2005 than it did in 1980, but receives 40 
percent less income than it did in the same period. After more than two 
decades of the so-called Structure Adjustment Programs (SAP), unemploy¬ 
ment rates were pegged at an average of 35 percent continent wide. The 
black Africa has a foreign debt of more than $170 billion as of 2004, and 
pays creditors $40 million a week to service debts accumulated as a result 
of the Cold War, apartheid policy, corruption, and mismanagement of the 
economy, and failed projects. 21 

NEPAD was not the first attempt to fashion an African wide devel¬ 
opment initiative. Since the 1960s, there have been efforts by domestic 
and external actors to transform the continent and improve the African 
peoples’ ability to engage in sustainable development, such as East African 
Community (EAC), 1967, Mano River Union (MRU), 1973, Lagos Plan 
of Action (LPA), 1980, and others. 22 Several earlier homegrown plans were 
quickly shot down by international financial institutions such as the World 
Bank because they did not fit into the ubiquitous Washington consensus 
paradigm. 23 


Goals and Strategies of NEPAD 

For instance, proponents of NEPAD have argued that there is a nexus 
between development, peace, security, democracy, and good governance. 
African leaders are expected to commit themselves to good governance, 
respect for human rights, democracy and sound economic policies, and 
must monitor one another through the peer review mechanism of NEPAD. 
NEPAD sees the state creating an environment conducive to direct foreign 
investments by protecting property rights, guaranteeing the rule of law, 
and providing social and economic infrastructure. However, NEPAD fails 
to recognize that the African state is traditionally weak due to the colo¬ 
nial legacy of fragmentation and the effects of economic globalization. 24 
Mismanagement of the economy, corruption, and the failing state is at the 
heart of Africa’s underdevelopment. 

With few exceptions, African countries had no proper state to speak of 
at independence. All of them had to start from the scratch to foster the rule 
of law and create one regime where none existed, and “building a modern 
nation state is much more urgent.” 25 Also, many African countries do not 
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have properly elected and constituted national legislatures. Indeed, many 
are ruled by one-party system, military regimes, and monarchies. This 
is a crucial issue, since NEPAD’s decision-making structures must com¬ 
prise representatives from national parliaments. The entire plan is based 
on the concept of good governance in Africa in exchange for direct foreign 
investments from the industrialized North. As Mahmood Mamdani has 
observed that “South Africa’s paltry post apartheid foreign development 
investment (FDI) should be a warning to the naive.” 26 

Nonetheless, NEPAD has a number of admirable goals that essentially 
reflect those of the United Nations Millennium Development Program 
(UNMDP). 2:I For instance, an annual African growth rate of 7 percent 
for 15 years; cutting poverty in half by 2025; reduction of infant mortality 
rates by 66 percent; a 25 percent reduction in maternal mortality rates; 
and schooling for every eligible child. To attain these goals, NEPAD has 
two broad approaches. First, it will focus on specific economic projects, 
such as building a hydroelectric dam at Inga on the Congo River, and the 
introduction of new farming techniques, especially mechanized system. 
A continental electricity grid is envisaged by 2010, mass production of 
generic anti-AIDS drugs is to be launched in South Africa, and cyber¬ 
space (dot-com force) of specialists teaching computer skills created. 28 
African leaders are to embark on concerted efforts to identify the con¬ 
tinent’s comparative advantages and aggressively market them. Second, 
NEPAD is to focus on longer-term political changes designed to entrench 
the rule of law, good governance, and business codes among participating 
countries. 

NEPAD plan is vague on details and there is much confusion over its 
policy prescriptions. Its architects say vagueness is essential to secure the 
widest possible backing for the plan, which is still being discussed at the 
level of heads of state and government. 2 ' 1 First, where will the money to 
execute the plan come from? The hope is that the envisaged 7 percent 
growth rate would be achieved on the back of increased exports and by 
securing an additional $64 billion in indirect foreign investments each 
year. 30 The fundamental difference between NEPAD and earlier African 
development plans, such as the LPA of 1980, is the strong focus on democ¬ 
racy and good governance, and the call for a new international partnership 
between Africa and the industrialized North. NEPAD “breaks new ground 
in speaking to Western democracies in Western democratic language.” 31 
Proponents of the plan argue that in the prevailing global climate, NEPAD 
represents the only pragmatic option for getting anything at all from the 
rich countries, and that a more radical set of proposals would have been 
a nonstarter. Ultimately, the proponents of NEPAD would like to see a 
free trade zone running the full breadth and length of Africa, from Dakar 
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to Nairobi and from the Cape to Cairo, linking the economies of the 
West to the East and the North to South of the continent. The European 
Union (EU) has signed free trade agreements individually with Southern 
African Development Community (SADC). In addition, with the encour¬ 
agement of the United States, Egypt, and the North Africa Consultative 
Community (Maghreb), and some countries in black Africa that adhered 
to its conditions of good governance, including Nigeria and South Africa, 
have not only joined EU’s conditions of good governance but also joined 
a selective trade pact, called the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
(AGOA). 32 The act specifically stipulates that “before any African coun¬ 
try can benefit from AGOA, it must comply with International Monetary 
Fund rules, requiring reorganization of domestic economic and social 
policies including, cuts in domestic spending, and corporate tax rates, and 
broad privatization through divestiture.” 33 The act specifically requires 
African countries to join the World Trade Organization (WTO), and 
comply with its trade liberalization rules. This pact is heavily weighted 
in favor of the United States, and many African businesses have collapsed 
against this unfair trade competition. 


Globalization and Critique of NEPAD 


Globalization is a new form of imperialism -neocolonialism. Like imperial¬ 
ism or colonialism, it is marked by domination, exploitation, and destruc¬ 
tion of the weak, the poor, if possible. It is economic order that subordinates 
political and social systems to conform to the logic of global markets and 
capital, grafted on local labor. It is a system that polarizes societies exter¬ 
nally and internally into beneficiaries and victims. 3 " 1 While globalization 
is characterized by “cross-national flows of goods, investment, production 
and technology,” these flows are asymmetrical, favoring the developed 
dominant industrialized states. 35 It is a deepening form of dependency 
rather than interdependence that best explains the effect of globalization on 
Africa. Globalization is a neocolonial ideological rationalization for ruthless 
capitalism exported to Africa and other developing nations without being 
subject to the constraints of national systemic modifiers with the capacity 
to discipline capital for the benefit of the national public interest. However, 
globalization can offer a great opportunity, but only if African governments 
manage it carefully and with greater concern for empowering the poor. 

Critics of NEPAD complain that NEPAD is a facsimile of Western, 
especially Washington consensus on governance and fiscal manage¬ 
ment and is likely to further subjugate the continent within the global 
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system, enslaving Africa’s economies and leading to further marginaliza¬ 
tion of African peoples. As George Monbiot, a columnist with the London 
Guardian observed, “African countries can demand a change of govern¬ 
ment, but they cannot demand a change in policy. Democracy in Africa is 
meaningless until its leaders are prepared to challenge the external control 
of their economies.” 36 While its supporters claim that NEPAD is the first 
comprehensive development plan for Africans to come out of poverty, crit¬ 
ics counter that NEPAD is designed to please foreign donors and investors 
rather than the continent’s own governments and citizens. For example, on 
January 9, 2002, representatives of some 200 social movements, organiza¬ 
tions, and institutions meeting in Bamako, Mali, issued “The Bamako 
Declaration,” rejecting what they believe was NEPAD’s obsession with 
neoliberalism and its willingness to integrate Africa into what is essen¬ 
tially an unjust global trade system. 37 Again in March 2002, the Southern 
African Catholic Bishops Conference (SACBC) condemned NEPAD, call¬ 
ing it “an ambiguous plan and some of its proposals dubious. The bishops 
averred that NEPAD may not achieve its purpose because of lack of con¬ 
sultation with those the plan will affect.” 38 

The former British prime minister, Tony Blair, endorsed NEPAD, and 
he remarked; “This is the best chance in a generation for us (the West) 
to make the partnership between the West and Africa works.” 39 These 
were sentiments endorsed by Thabo Mbeki when he addressed the United 
Nations General Assembly in September 2002, emphasizing that the part¬ 
nership had to be based on an equal footing: “We seek to ensure that we 
move away from the donor-recipient relationship with the developed world 
to a new partnership based on mutual respect as well as shared responsibil¬ 
ity and accountability.” 40 But can African nations do without foreign aid, 
especially aid from the West? African leaders, led by presidents Obasanjo, 
Mbeki, Wade, and Bouteflika, presented NEPAD for Western financial 
support at the G8 Summit in Genoa, Italy in July 2001. They requested for 
$64 billion aid in terms of direct foreign investments in Africa for a period 
of five years. But partnership in a context of disproportionate power rela¬ 
tions amounts to little more than domination. Very instructive, a British 
Foreign Office briefing proclaimed, “They have defined a new paradigm 
for the development relationship, we are dancing to their tune, but at least 
it is our own dance.” 41 This is another strategy of encouraging dependency 
of Africa on the West. 

One of the strongest critics of NEPAD was the Gambia President Yahya 
Jammeh who was very skeptical about the project and pointed out that 


Africa’s socio-economic development must come from us (Africans). 
NEPAD will never work. You come up with a programme and depend on 
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nothing but begging. I, Yahya Jammeh, will not kneel down before any 
man and beg. I will only kneel before God. If NEPAD is an African project, 
why take it to the Westerners to approve it? Was it necessary to take it to 
the G8 summit? That is why I am skeptical about it. Did G8 bring their 
agenda to Africa for us to approve it? If the problem is an African one, what 
I believe is that before talking to the G8—the very People who are respon¬ 
sible for the problems we have today—we should have brought it to Africa, 
and each country should have gathered its intellectuals and allowed them 
to debate it, as we did with the African Union Project. We need the input 
of the masses. They are the ones who can make it happen and the ones to 
pay the taxes and who will do the work in order to translate it to reality. But 
some said no and packed it up, took it to the G8—the grandfathers. 42 

However, Jammeh stressed that “he had nothing against the West; all he 
wanted was for Africans to be treated with respect because the West was 
developed through African blood, sweat, tears, and African resources.” 43 

Other critics have argued that NEPAD has given a lifeline to global 
financial institutions such as the World Bank, International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), and WTO, which face a huge credibility problem. International 
financial and currency volatility, such as the Asian crash of 1998, no longer 
affects only rich countries. 44 The civil society groups in developed coun¬ 
tries have stepped up pressure on their governments to pursue more equita¬ 
ble policies. 45 Although trade liberalization is a key aspect of NEPAD, it is 
difficult to imagine how this will benefit Africa. Developing countries are 
subject to tariff barriers that are four times higher than those faced by rich 
countries. Global financial structures effectively give the rich countries 
complete economic control over the poor countries. The richer the nation, 
the more IMF votes it has. The World Bank is run by donor nations, with 
all the important decisions being taken in Washington. Inevitably, they 
all come down to the reduction of a state’s role to care for its own citizens. 
The consequences for democracy are devastating if not managed carefully. 
Presidents Obasanjo and Mbeki and the new African leaders saw NEPAD 
as crucial to African renaissance and fully supported its good governance 
foundations. The old guards led by Muammar Ghaddafi, Daniel Arap 
Moi, and Robert Mugabe, on the other hand, viewed talk of good gover¬ 
nance with contempt, and dismissed NEPAD as a ploy by Western imperi¬ 
alists to again hold Africa hostage. Specifically, Ghaddafi labeled NEPAD 
as “a creation of colonial capitalists and racists.” 46 NEPAD’s proponents 
consciously tried to avoid the politically charged language of historical jus¬ 
tice and reparations, while nevertheless, accepting that colonialism and the 
Cold War have contributed to Africa’s problems. The continent’s foreign 
debt burden, much of it arguably illegitimate owed to the Western creditors 
by African dictators and authoritarian regimes who were Western cronies, 
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represents one of the single largest obstacles to development. Indeed, the 
current international debt relief framework, the Heavily Indebted Poor 
Countries (HIPC) initiative, has failed to resolve Africa’s debt crisis. 47 


African Union and NEPAD 


With the end of the Cold War, African dictators could no longer be propped up 
by rich Western powers prepared to turn a blind eye as long as their allegiance 
lay with the West. Even the most brazen African tyrants had to take note that 
democratization and good governance is the ticket to foreign aid. With this 
came a growing realization that the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
was not up to the challenge of the twenty-first century. The OAU Charter 
placed undue emphasis on the principles of sovereign equality of member- 
states and noninterference in the internal affairs of the member-states. It was 
ill-equipped to deal with the proliferation of coups and authoritarian rule 
on the continent between 1963 and 1990. 48 Hence, a new organization or 
radical reform was needed to deal with unforeseen problems. With the end 
of apartheid in South Africa in 1994, the OAU had been stripped of its very 
raison d’etre, the liberation of Africa. African leaders decided to reorganize the 
organization, and this process began with a review of some elements of the 
1991, Abuja Treaty establishing the African Economic Community. 49 Thus, 
at the Extraordinary OAU Summit in Sirte, Libya, in 1999, the Abuja Treaty 
was revised, placing strong emphasis on popular participation and human 
security as opposed to the security of states. The changes were adopted at the 
OAU summit in Togo in 2000, and consequently, the African Union (AU) 
was launched in Durban, South Africa on July 9, 2002. 50 

South Africa entered the debate quite late, having been excluded from 
OAU membership until apartheid system was dismantled with multiracial 
elections in 1994. The new South Africa under African majority rule was 
initially quite skeptical about attempts to reform the organization. In the 
immediate post-1994 period the South African foreign policy, moralists 
favored doing away with the OAU altogether. However, when it appeared 
that control over the OAU by the Libyan leader Muammar Ghaddafi could 
result in negative spillover for Nigeria and South Africa, presidents Obasanjo 
and Mbeki began to show interests in reorganizing the OAU. Their chief 
concern was that Ghaddafi’s image in the West as a tyrant would damage 
presidents Obasanjo and Mbeki’s efforts to market NEPAD. 51 

At the formal launching of the African Union in Durban on July 9, 2002, 
Nigeria, South Africa, and their allies lost the fight over whether NEPAD 
should be placed under the control of the organization, and by implication, 
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are subject to veto by its opponents. Most important, the yardstick for 
good governance, and peer review system of NEPAD, was placed under 
the AU’s direct control. This was a major setback for Nigeria and South 
Africa. NEPAD will be absorbed into the African Union’s proposed Council 
on Security, Stability, Development, and Coordination. Proponents of 
NEPAD hoped to locate its secretariat within the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa, and thus put it at arm’s length from the African 
Union. But it was not situated within the organization, and thus, it remains 
to be seen how independently NEPAD will be able to operate effectively in 
these circumstances. 52 Muammar Ghaddafi and his allies lobbied success¬ 
fully for NEPAD’s Steering Committee membership to be increased from 
fifteen to twenty heads of state. 55 Nigeria and South Africa had hoped that 
only leaders with sound democratic credentials would serve on the com¬ 
mittee. They finally agreed to a compromise that would allow Ghaddafi 
and other members of the old guard into the NEPAD Club in exchange for 
Durban, South Africa, rather than Tripoli, being the venue for the formal 
launching of the African Union on July 9, 2002. Nigeria and South Africa 
were determined that the African Union be launched anywhere but Tripoli 
in order to protect the credibility of the organization. 

Presidents Mugabe, Arap Moi, as well as Colonel Muammar Ghaddafi 
emphatically stated that they will not tolerate examination of fellow 
Africans as part of a peer review process of NEPAD. Thus, the foreign 
ministers of member-states of the African Union were treading cautiously 
on Zimbabwe. This presents a dilemma, for if the African Union is to gain 
credibility it seeks, it cannot afford to vacillate on the subject of Africa’s 
remaining strongmen. Thus, the new breeds of African leaders face the task 
of succeeding where President Kwame Nkrumah failed in 1960s, particu¬ 
larly to persuade a majority of African governments to incrementally trans¬ 
fer real power, economic, and foreign policies to the Pan-African Parliament 
created under the African Union and submit to the judicial rulings of a 
continental court. Only then will they be able to talk about real progress. 54 


Toward Regional Economic Integration 


The mainstay of NEPAD’s plan to hold African countries and their lead¬ 
ers accountable to good governance rests on the Peer Review Mechanism, 
whereby heads of state and government will agree to an external assessment 
of how well they are fulfilling their obligations. The purpose is to encour¬ 
age the adoption of policies, standards, and practices that lead to political 
stability, high economic growth, sustainable development, and accelerated 
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regional and continental economic integration. 35 Participation “has to be 
voluntary, you are not going to be able to get people to live up to spe¬ 
cific commitments on the basis of compulsion.” 56 Whether or not the sys¬ 
tem has any teeth will be determined by what measures are taken against 
errant countries (e.g., Libya, Ethiopia, Sudan, and Zimbabwe). Herein 
lies the problem. Will Africa have the political will to act against its own 
when agreement cannot even be reached over how the peer review system 
should be applied in practice? The old guard favors encouragement rather 
than public criticism to bring about behavior change. For instance, with 
Ghaddafi insisting that Africa has its own style of governance, democ¬ 
racy, and political culture, which need to be preserved, and pointed out 
that “We do not want imposed conditions.” 57 Proponents of NEPAD have 
advocated use of the carrot rather than the stick, with countries ranked as 
good performers reaping the rewards of aid, trade, and investment. 58 The 
question here is, would this inspire the bad apples among the African lead¬ 
ers to mend their ways? What Africa needs are not only increased interstate 
trade but also increased economic and technical cooperation among the 
member-states to achieve collective self-reliance in the field of agriculture. 
To combat hunger, and poverty in Africa, the new development strategy 
must be agriculture and rural based. NEPAD recognized this by empha¬ 
sizing that “agriculture will provide the engine for growth in Africa,” 59 
especially in food production, which is very vital to reduce importation of 
foreign foods dependency, food which can be easily grown and produce 
in Africa. It is very ridiculous for Africa to receive $18.6 billion in foreign 
aid and spend almost the same amount on food imports. What Africa 
need is trade and direct foreign investments and not aid. Africa is the only 
part of the world where food production has decreased in recent years. At 
the same time, political upheaval and conflict there are seen as providing 
fertile ground for extremists. Widespread famine in Africa has spurred 
high-profile relief efforts over the years, from United Nations programs to 
celebrity fundraising concerts such as “Live Aid in the 1980s, and Live 8 
Concert in 2005.” 60 

African continent was more than self-sufficient in food production in 
the 1960s. Regrettably, Africa is now a massive food importer. The UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) pointed out that “African in 
less than 40 years went from being a net exporter of basic food staples to 
relying on imports and food aid.” 61 From 1966 to 1970, net exports aver¬ 
aged 1.3 million tons of food a year. By the late 1970s, Africa imported 
4.4 million tons of staple foods a year, a figure that had risen to 10 million 
tons by the mid-1980s. Since independence, agricultural output per capita 
remained stagnant, and in many places declined. It seems that if the situ¬ 
ation continues as it is now African farmers will only be able to properly 
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feed their families and societies when the goods from the developed coun¬ 
tries, especially food products stop flooding our markets. 

Commenting on the poverty situation in Africa, President Obasanjo 
lamented that 

Poverty remains a major challenge, and most countries on the continent 
have not benefited fully from the opportunities of globalization. Africa’s 
efforts to achieve economic growth have been hindered by conflicts, insuf¬ 
ficient investment, limited trade, debilitating debt burden, and lately the 
impact of HIV/AIDS. Africa lacks basic infrastructure in many sectors, 
including transport, compared to the industrialized world. The gap in 
infrastructure constitutes a serious handicap to economic growth and pov¬ 
erty reduction on the continent of Africa. Improved infrastructure could 
and would transform the continent into investors’ haven. 62 

All Africa needs is to find indigenous solution to its problems. Africa must 
take care of its domestic problems before it can face the outside world. Each 
African country must engage in institutional reforms and build workable 
and effective institutions at the outset. African countries must enunciate a 
viable integration policy that can help them (1) compete more gainfully in 
the global economy; (2) persuade, and if necessary, force a restructuring of 
the international trading system to minimize many of the disadvantages 
suffered by African traders; and (3) deal more effectively and seriously with 
the international financial system. 

Regional economic integration is the watch word for twenty-first- 
century global economy. The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa in its multifaceted operations in Africa has served as an Economic 
Think Tank for the continent. The African Union, various opinion mak¬ 
ers, and many social scientists working in Africa have been emphasiz¬ 
ing regional economic integration as a viable way to improve economic 
conditions in the continent and enhance Africa’s ability to participate 
more gainfully in the new global economy. 63 To build a viable African 
Economic Community, we have to start to build the regional group¬ 
ings (Regional Economic Community) and strengthening the existing 
ones and that is what the ECOWAS and SADC efforts are all about and 
should be. The EAC, the Central African Customs and Economic Union 
(UDEAC) and the Maghreb (North African Consultative Committee/ 
NACC) must be promoted and strengthened. If we can strengthen the 
regional economic communities, and make them function effectively and 
efficiently for the economic and mutual benefit of the African peoples, 
African economic integration can be achieved before advancing to the 
political union goal. 
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The emergence of powerful economic blocs such as the EU, North 
American Free Trade Area (NAFTA), and Asian Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) have made regional integration in Africa imperative. 
For instance, because the EU, NAFTA, and the APEC are protectionists, 
this certainly poses potential danger for Africa, given the fact that most 
African countries are at present engaged in a significant amount of trade 
with these three blocs. Also given the relative economic strength of these 
three economic blocs, EU, NAFTA, and APEC, they are most likely to 
dominate global political and economic affairs for many years to come in 
the twenty-first century. The ability of African countries to participate in 
and benefit from a global economy dominated by these three blocs will 
largely depend on the level of the continent’s success at regional integra¬ 
tion. Strong and viable regional integration schemes will significantly 
strengthen the ability of the continent to negotiate with EU, NAFTA, 
and APEC, and other such economic communities for the benefits of 
global trade in general and African in particular. Only collective action 
will improve Africa’s bargaining power and allow the continent to extract 
more benefits from global trade. This approach is very essential for Africa 
in today’s international trade. 

Regional economic cooperation/integration will increase the size of 
domestic markets and enhance the ability of local manufacturers to ben¬ 
efit from economies of scale. In addition, regional integration will also 
increase the area within which emerging domestic industries can provide 
assistance. They need to grow, mature, and become globally competitive in 
terms of both price and output. Finally, regional economic integration will 
enhance the ability of African economies to cope with the challenges and 
opportunities of globalization. For instance, regional integration could 
make it easier and more efficient for African countries to avail themselves 
of technological innovations in information processing and communica¬ 
tion technologies such as Internet and cellular/mobile phone. 


NEPAD and Civil Society 


Despite claims that NEPAD is indigenous to Africa, civil society groups 
and some governments have questioned where they fit into the new part¬ 
nership. Secretary-General of the Congress of South Africa Trade Union 
(COSATU) Zwelinzima Vavi summed up popular anger when he argued 
that many African statesmen with questionable democratic credentials were 
spearheading the NEPAD plan. 6-1 Also, many leading African intellectuals 
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have commented: “In spite of recognition of the central role of the African 
peoples in the plan, the African peoples have not played any part in the 
concept.” 65 To this, Thabo Mbeki invited critics to “join the structures of 
NEPAD and try to influence it to adopt some of their policy positions.” 66 

The architects of NEPAD did not consult the African people during 
its formulation and have made no genuine and serious efforts to do so as 
they prepare to begin implementation. Just like many previous develop¬ 
ment programs in the continent, NEPAD is elite-driven and characterized 
by noninvolvement of civil society. As pointed out by John Mbaku, “after 
the Presidents of Nigeria, South Africa, Senegal and Algeria had discussed 
NEPAD among themselves in Abuja, they first consulted policy makers 
in the developed Western industrial countries and representatives of the 
international financial community before making any contact with the 
African Peoples whose lives would be directly affected by NEPAD.” 67 The 
civil society in Africa got most of the information about NEPAD from the 
foreign press and not from the architects of the initiative. 

Representatives of many historically marginalized and deprived groups 
consider NEPAD as yet another external imposition (which is only differ¬ 
ent from the Structural Adjustment Programs in that it claims to safeguard 
services, especially to the poor) designed to generate benefits primarily for 
foreign capital, the metropolitan economies and a few privileged indige¬ 
nous elites. 68 

In April 2002, African intellectuals at a conference in Accra, Ghana, 
endorsed a resolution complaining that “the people had not played any part 
in drafting the NEPAD Document. They claimed NEPAD was drawn up 
to please foreign donors. They also complained that NEPAD does not deal 
sufficiently with the unequal global trade rules or global financial archi¬ 
tecture, which is heavily stacked against Africa ” 69 NEPAD needs African 
intellectuals and should be given opportunities to debate it. 

The fundamental flaw is that NEPAD was formulated in typical Mbeki 
policy making style: “small groups of like-minded experts sweat it out in 
seclusion, shielded from elected representatives and institutions. Bilateral 
meetings or one-on-one meetings are then held with interest groups to get 
them on board.” 70 Without African grassroots support, NEPAD is doomed 
to sink beneath the quicksand of a credibility gap. GEAR is a stark les¬ 
son in this respect. What NEPAD architects omitted is rather instructive. 
The plan makes little reference to human rights, and where it does, this 
is largely rhetorical. Nor does it say much about the crippling EIIV/AIDS 
pandemic sweeping the continent and threatening to lay waste already frail 
economies and fragile societies. 
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Conclusion 


African countries experienced increased political instability as a result of 
implementing World Bank-IMF inspired SAPs in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Governments were severely weakened in their ability to satisfy basic needs 
of their citizens. Therefore, their legitimacy was diminished. These anti- 
state policies are leaving a legacy of de-industrialization and re-colonization 
of Africa. The economies of the African countries are increasingly con¬ 
trolled by conditionalities established by such global financial institutions 
as the IMF and World Bank that in turn are controlled by the Group of G8 
Industrialized Countries. Under these circumstances, foreign policies for¬ 
mulated by African countries are likely to be dominated by external states. 
This appears to be the case even with the NEPAD policy. Thus, President 
Obasanjo has warned that “Africa must ensure that NEPAD is not turned 
against us as a tool for a new conditionlity,” 71 because the subordination 
of African countries to the forces of globalization will continue to foment 
conflict. 

NEPAD, nevertheless, has been effective in some areas. For the first 
time, all Africa’s ills are not laid at the doorstep of the West, and there 
is acknowledgment that the continent’s own shortcomings have contrib¬ 
uted to its precarious position. Moreover, the plan has caught the atten¬ 
tion of ordinary citizens, even if only to wonder what the fuss is all about, 
to an extent that no previous continental proposals have done. NEPAD 
also placed Africa at the forefront of international debate, albeit fleetingly, 
until antiterrorism noise drowned out just about everything else. However, 
NEPAD needs the input of the African masses. 

At the G8 Summit in July 2001 in Genoa, Italy, presidents Obasanjo, 
Mbeki, Wade, and Bouteflika presented the NEPAD plan for African 
renewal to the G8 leaders, also agreed that the G8 leaders should come 
up with an AAP. However, African leaders were disappointed by the out¬ 
come of G8 Summit held in Alberta, Canada, in June 2002 because the 
United States, the world’s leading economic power put the Africa program 
far down on its agenda. Although there was fairly widespread support for 
Zimbabwe’s suspension from the Commonwealth, Britain’s threat to cut 
NEPAD’s funding if South Africa did not act against President Mugabe 
provoked accusations that colonial attitudes would poison the new part¬ 
nership. Former Canadian Prime Minister Jean Chretien warned that 
“NEPAD would risk losing 9.5 billion Canadian dollars if it did not include 
a political peer review.” 72 However, NEPAD’s biggest danger is that it 
could collapse due to lack of funds. Unless it secures direct foreign invest¬ 
ments and fair trade policy from the West, it could become just another 
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pointless product of vanity. While the G8 countries have lauded the plan, 
they have been in no hurry to provide Africa with the resources (money) 
needed. Former British Prime Minister Tony Blair has sought to under¬ 
mine NEPAD by setting up his own internal commission on Africa. 73 

Ultimately, the solution to Africa’s deep-seated but not insurmountable 
problems lies in the development of the continent’s natural resources by 
its own people. Africa has proved immensely rich in oil, with new reserves 
being discovered almost every year in South-West Africa, West Africa, 
Central Africa, and North Africa. It also has an abundance of minerals 
and precious metals, which outsiders are all too eager to exploit. The World 
Bank and the developed countries would like nothing better than gaining 
control of the war-torn Democratic Republic of Congo’s vast mining oper¬ 
ations. 74 African leaders should not allow this to happen. Until Africans 
themselves develop and reap the rewards of these munificent riches, and 
routinely apply good political, and better and efficient economic manage¬ 
ment, the future of the continent will never be secure. 

NEPAD is a call for a new relationship of partnership between Africa 
and the international community, especially the highly industrialized 
countries, to overcome the development chasm that has widened over cen¬ 
turies of unequal relations. African leaders should now wake up and real¬ 
ize that only an African initiative with genuine commitment and ready 
to police themselves can ensure stability, good governance, accountabil¬ 
ity, and authentic sustainable development. If it works, NEPAD presents 
a profound new opportunity to turn a page in African Union history. 
Implementing its principles is not just the right thing to do. It is a good 
investment for Africa. It is meant to be a partnership between Africa and 
the dominant industrial powers in the global economy. However, the West 
appears to have a different view of NEPAD, mostly to use it to perpetu¬ 
ate Africa’s dependence on them, which is causing serious concern among 
Africans who know that the leaders of the developed countries are only on 
the lookout for their countries’ interests. 



Chapter 9 


Pan-Africanism and Unity: 
A Wake-up Call to Africans 


We have to prove that greatness is not to be measured in stockpiles of atom 
bombs. I believed strongly and sincerely that with the deep-rooted wisdom and 
dignity, the innate respect for human lives, and the intense humanity that 
is our heritage, the African race, united under one federal government, will 
emerge not as just another world bloc to flaunt its wealth and strength, but as 
a Great Power whose greatness is indestructible because it is built not on fear, 
envy and suspicion, nor won at the expense of others, but founded on hope, 
trust, and friendship and directed to the good of all mankind. 

—Kwame Nkrumah 1 

A united and developed Africa, wedded to the basic values of the respect 
for life that constitutes the undercurrent of its traditional civilizations, will 
impress humanity with the joy and significance of life. An Africa united and 
prosperous, an Africa united and powerful, will be a balancing factor in a 
world of solidarity, dialogue and peace. 

—Edem Kodjo 2 


Meaningful democracy cannot flourish as long as external forces main¬ 
tain the balance of power in the continent. African leaders should now 
realize that only an African initiative with genuine commitment and the 
political will to police themselves can ensure stability, good governance, 
accountability, transparency, and authentic economic development. If this 
is achieved it will represent a profound new opportunity to turn a leaf in 
African history. 
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According to Cheikh Anta Diop, “The time has come to draw practi¬ 
cal conclusions from years of studying African problems, to sum them up 
in formulas that are as clear as possible and easy to apply.” 3 In order for 
African Union to truly accomplish its objectives in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury, it must look back to the past to forge ahead to the future, politically, 
economically, socially, and culturally. It is the right of all peoples to pursue 
their own destiny. Economic prosperity will develop in embracing the tra¬ 
ditional beliefs of unity, collectivism, self-reliance, and self-determination. 
Former president Julius Nyerere of Tanzania said, “Without unity, there is 
no future for Africa.” 4 There is nothing wrong with establishing an African 
Union. What is wrong is for African leaders to enter into a union reluc¬ 
tantly and unprepared. The African Union should and must not be like 
its predecessor, the Organization of African Unity, described as a club of 
dictators. Thus, to avoid the mistakes of the past, African leaders must 
not only address the matter of their arrears of contributions amounting to 
a massive $106 million (as of July 2007) but also be prepared to put the 
needed resources into the new organization to make it function properly as 
expected of an international organization. 

President Kwame Nkrumah’s dream of a United States of Africa when the 
OAU was formed has become a reality in Africa today. With many conflicts 
and civil wars in Africa, Africa needs a peacekeeping force of its own as advo¬ 
cated by Nkrumah in 1963 when he proposed that “we need a Common 
Defense System with an African High Command to ensure the stability and 
security of Africa.” 5 In the same manner, the first chairperson of the African 
Union Commission, Alpha Oumar Konare, has advocated that 


There are few individual national solutions to problems plaguing the con¬ 
tinent today, such as diseases, environmental degradation and peace and 
security. Foreign Nations are taking advantage of Africa’s lack of harmo¬ 
nization to turn its people into consumers rather than producers, and to 
dump medicines and other products not wanted by the developed world. 
In working with international institutions like the United Nations, World 
Bank, and International Monetary Fund, there was no option, but for 
Africa nations to join forces and put aside questions of national sovereignty. 
The African Union is a union of all of Africa from north to South, from 
east to west. While Europe sought to build a federation of nation states in 
the form of the European Union, African States would have to reconstitute 
themselves into a Pan-African unit. It is imperative for the continent to 
move ahead with creating a common economic market, foreign policy and 
defense strategy. An African court of justice is urgently needed to promote 
the fight against impunity. If we do not do that, what would prevent people 
from taking us before non-African courts? We will be completely humili¬ 
ated. Similarly, a central bank is needed to handle the continent’s debts, 
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create coherence between national macro-economic policies, and provide 
financing guarantees. A common health policy also has to be developed, 
among others to deal with the spread of AIDS. 6 

Alpha Konare added that the necessary resources should be made available 
for these endeavors to ensure they are effective and legitimate. 


Decolonizing African Mentality 


Alpha Oumar Konare’s exhortation is a warning to all Africans and their 
leaders in particular to wake up to the need, challenges, and opportunities 
of the twenty-first century and run an effective, efficient, accountable, 
and transparent African Union. Africa does not need a half-hearted and 
half-measured organization any more. Transforming the Organization of 
African Unity into an effective African Union requires mental decoloniza¬ 
tion, self-reliance, and self-transformation, and Africans must break from 
dependence and mental trap and develop the ability and new strategies to 
solve their own problems. 

During the 1990s, the number of people in extreme poverty in Africa 
increased from 242 million to 300 million. 7 This represents one-third of 
the continent’s population. Privatization of public enterprises and trade 
liberalization policies, it has been argued by some social scientists that it 
would alleviate poverty. However, privatization is accompanied by deregu¬ 
lation and downsizing. Thus, when the government sells off public assets 
to private corporations, usually foreign firms, presumably through local 
fronts, less profitable jobs are always eliminated. Also, within the context 
of globalization, manufacturing will expand primarily where labor is cheap 
and unorganized. Obviously, privatization and globalization are not con¬ 
ducive to poverty alleviation. 

Trade liberalization opened the markets of African countries to generally 
unregulated, anarchic capitalism. Also, African governments were com¬ 
pelled by the global financial institutions to abolish subsidies. However, 
developed, dominant states retained protectionist policies, especially in the 
area of agriculture. Farmers from the developed states are subsidized at “a 
rate of about $250 billion a year.” 8 For example, the U.S. government has 
paid at least $1.3 billion in subsidies for rice and other crops between 2000 
and 2005 to individual Americans who claimed to be farmers but do no 
farming at all (ghost farmers). These subsidies were paid under a federal 
agricultural program approved by the U.S. Congress: As The Washington 
Post 9 rightly pointed out, “In 2005 alone, when pretax farm profits were 
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at a near record $72 billion, the federal government handed out more than 
$25 billion in aid subsidies to farmers, almost 50 percent more than the 
amount it pays to families receiving welfare.” 10 These subsidies not only 
undermine the prices that African agricultural products can command on 
the world market but also assist in perpetuating poverty in the continent. 

The call for the international community, especially the Western pow¬ 
ers, is to assist African countries with a massive infusion of foreign direct 
investments, fair equitable trade, access to Western markets, decreased 
agricultural subsidies, debt relief, and improved official development assis¬ 
tance. The new reforms in the Bretton Woods Institutions should go far 
enough to ensure more voting rights and greater representation for Africa 
in the World Bank and IMF. 

To make Official Development Assistance more in tune with African 
development strategies, the African Union should introduce an Official 
Development Assistance Policy to avoid situations where a substantial part of 
the grant granted to African countries gets used to pay experts from the donor 
countries. The consultancy practice of donor countries has been an issue of 
concern among African countries and other developing countries, many of 
whom are indebted to financial institutions such as International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), the World Bank, and others for funds that were largely expended 
on foreign consultants attached to projects for which they provided financ¬ 
ing to the African countries. African countries should make it clear that such 
practice would no longer be acceptable, and African countries should begin to 
insist that foreign assistance can no longer be at the whims and caprices of the 
donors, while emphasizing the need for more direct foreign investments and 
trade, and less aid. Africa’s encounter with the major powers, especially with 
the Europeans, has not been a simple matter. Most analysts attribute Africa’s 
underdevelopment or non-development to colonialism, neocolonialism, and 
globalization. Kwame Nkrumah put it succinctly: “To those who study facts 
fairly, it must surely be clear that the European occupation of Africa was car¬ 
ried out for the benefit of Europeans. Concerns for the welfare of the African 
peoples hardly entered in the matter.” 11 Therefore, Africa’s salvation does not 
and must not lie in just blindly copying foreign systems but in returning to its 
roots and heritage and building upon them. Chancellor Williams has advised: 
“When if ever, black people actually organize as a race in their various popu¬ 
lation centers, they will find that the basic and guiding ideology they now 
seek and so much need is embedded in their own traditional philosophy and 
constitutional system simply waiting to be extracted and set forth.” 12 Robert 
Guest has admonished: 


When Japan’s ruler decided in the nineteenth century that they had to 
modernize to avoid being colonized they sent their brightest officials to 
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Germany, Britain and America to find out how industrial societies worked. 
They copied the ideas that seemed most useful, rejected the western hab¬ 
its that seemed unhelpful or distasteful, and within a few decades Japan 
advanced enough to win a war with Russia, the first non-white nation 
to defeat a European power in modern time. Japan’s example should be 
important for Africa, because it shows that modernization need not mean 
westernization. Developing countries need to learn from developed ones, 
but they do not have to abandon their culture and traditions in the process. 
Africans face the same challenges now that Japan faced in the nineteenth 
century; How to harness other people’s ideas and technology to help them 
build the kind of society that they, the Africans want. 13 

Are Africans mentally trapped? Africans, whether, politicians, intellec¬ 
tuals, business professionals, men and women, young and old, must wake 
up and decolonize mentally. This will be the first and most important 
step toward Africa’s full emancipation. To deny the possibility of self¬ 
transformation of the continent is to give credence to the widely held racist 
Western belief that Africans are an inferior race with very little apprecia¬ 
tion of the values of democracy and progress. African countries must do 
away with overdependence on foreign aid from the West, which was sup¬ 
posed to lift Africa from underdevelopment and undemocratic rule but, in 
fact, has done more to keep Africa down and disempowered its peoples. 
This has severely altered the African psyche, with greater impact than a 
century of missionary miseducation of the African peoples. 

The tragedy of Africa is that it is a continent with great economic 
potential but is mired in abject poverty. Most ironic is the fact that the 
resources and the blueprint that Africa desperately needs to launch itself 
into global economy already exist in Africa. The real problem has been 
uncommitted, unpatriotic, corrupt, and visionless leadership and a zombie 
follower-ship. Zombie denotes people whom Nigerian popular musician 
late Fela Anikulapo Kuti 14 called mindless followers and people without 
personal initiatives, the kind of mindlessness that is associated with the 
regimentation in the military. This is a generation of people without vision 
and personal initiatives and who look to wrong places for Africa’s salva¬ 
tion. African leaders should define Africa’s interests and work to bring 
to fruition those interests. All the grand past initiatives and plans crafted 
to resuscitate Africa’s economic development came to ignominious grief. 
From all indications, it seems that NEPAD may suffer the same fate, if no 
precaution is taken by the leadership. 

In the twenty-first century, the global economy and politics are shift¬ 
ing, displaying their contradictory tendencies and posing great challenges 
to the African continent. Globalization of the world economy has left 
most of Africa marginalized. Africans have been casualties of international 
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capitalism rather than genuine partners. Africa has been ill-prepared to 
adjust itself simultaneously to complex global dynamics, new challenges, 
and the management of internal and external threats in the age of global 
terrorism. 15 Africa appears to be traveling in reverse toward anarchy and 
self-destruction. Even the spread of democracy, which for so long has 
eluded Africans, has become a negative force when introduced into an 
environment of abject poverty, high illiteracy, weak state, and disorganized 
civil society institutions. The IMF- and the World Bank-imposed auster¬ 
ity measures have exacted more sacrifices from the very poor the institu¬ 
tions set out to assist. Many African countries are still immersed in bloody 
civil conflicts and debt crisis, with seemingly no way out. Moreover, the 
global economic boom of the last decade of the twentieth century has com¬ 
pletely bypassed Africa, while Africa has the lowest human development 
index of any region in the world. This is in stark contrast to what has been 
obtained in the industrialized countries, which have benefited enormously 
from globalization. 

All the projections concerning Africa look bleak and hopeless. The 
cover page of The Economist reads “The Idopeless Continent,” 16 and most 
United Nations reports on Africa paint pictures of hopelessness, and yet 
these reports are not far from the truth. After five decades of independence, 
most African countries are still underdeveloped and the people continue 
to suffer from poverty and material deprivation. According to the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP), Africa, especially south of the 
Sahara, still remains the poorest part of the world with most of its citizens 
unable to meet their daily basic needs. According to the 2003 UNDP’s 
Human Development Index (HDI), thirty (88 percent) of the thirty-eight 
poorest and less developed countries in the world are located in Africa. 

All the portrayal of hopelessness and despair need not become self- 
fulfilling prophecy if the African leaders take serious actions instead of 
continuously begging the international community, especially the West, to 
come to their rescue. External assistance can become a catalyst for change 
only when such assistance is received to complement Africa’s own plan for 
transformation. Such a strategy is an absolute necessity, particularly when 
weighed against Africa’s past history. Caring about Africa is an obligation 
and a responsibility that Africans cannot escape from, regardless where 
Africans choose to reside. Africa’s survival is in the hands of Africans 
as no foreign powers will serve or promote Africa’s interests. Therefore, 
Africans must seek by all means the interests of Africa. Former president 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania warned that “Africa will have to rely upon 
Africa; African Governments will have to formulate, and carry out poli¬ 
cies of maximum national and collective self-reliance. If they do they will 
develop; if they don’t Africa will be doomed.” 17 
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African leaders should not be influenced by the world governed by a 
shadowy corporatocracy that, with an invisible empire of wealth and greed, 
deploys a combination of bribes, assassins, and seductive women to enslave 
African leaders and their citizens. The invisible empire, and its economic 
hit men 18 and consultants who are out cajoling unsuspecting develop¬ 
ing countries, especially the African countries, into borrowing too much 
money at the risk of filing for bankruptcy and sacrificing national sover¬ 
eignty, must be discouraged. The loans are used to finance lucrative con¬ 
tracts for the benefit of Western European and U.S.-based multinational 
corporations whose activities would not help African countries or alleviate 
the poverty of their peoples. 

The activities of the Western powers and their multinational corpo¬ 
rations continue to impoverish the already underdeveloped Africa while 
developing the already developed Western countries. African leadership 
must take zero-tolerance action against corruption because of the griev¬ 
ous harm that it has done to Africa over the years. Greed and corruption 
are some of the reasons why the perpetual collapse of infrastructure and 
institutions continue in the continent. These are some of the causes of the 
endemic poverty, underdevelopment, and cyclical failure of democracy in 
Africa. 

African states should and need to reduce their dependence on their 
former colonial overlords to earn some respect and human dignity, fight 
against corruption, economic waste, and mismanagement of our natural 
resources. Respect for Africa comes through deeds and actions. There 
must be a commitment to social justice, innovation, hard work, and merit 
based on performance, and to protecting our sovereignty, creating African 
unity, and promoting and defending African values, good governance, 
and respect for human rights and the rule of law. With the acceptance 
and adoption of the principles enunciated in the Kampala Declaration 
Document of 1991, 19 a new innovation institutional approach to prevent 
and manage conflict in Africa has been incorporated into the Africa Union 
and should be effectively implemented. 


A Wake-Up Call to Africans 


African states need to develop innovative home-grown strategies to cope 
with the new security challenges of the twenty-first century. The goal is 
not just simply to find African solutions to African problems, however desir¬ 
able that may be. Rather than prospect for obtaining international support, 
solving many of Africa’s problems will be greatly enhanced when Africans 
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themselves make serious and sustained efforts to address these difficulties. 
Africa’s case for international collaboration and assistance becomes both 
credible and achievable if Africans are spearheading such efforts. In any 
case, given the multiplicity of the challenges of peace and security in the 
new millennium, it is only through genuine international collaboration 
that African security mechanism can become much stronger. 

Nevertheless, the African Union should recommit and rededicate itself 
to the NEPAD to eradicate poverty while each of Africa’s five regions— 
East, West, North, South and Central—should identify priority projects 
in the eight major sectors of the NEPAD programs, namely, good and 
democratic governance, infrastructure, education, health care, agriculture, 
new information/communication technologies, energy, and free and open 
market access. The member states of African Union should implement 

these projects and enforce NEPAD’s peer review mechanism of member 

20 

states. 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, founder of modern Turkey has warned: “To 
the youth 1 bequeath the future and the nation’s evolution.” 21 He who is 
asleep God cannot help. Africa must help itself and mobilize its forces to 
fight inaction and laziness in economic, political, social, and cultural fields; 
work, exertion, and effort are the tools that forge great nations. However, 
to develop them, organization, planning, methodology, and rigor must 
take precedence over improvisation, slackness, and hopelessness. African 
leadership should be assertive, serious and be responsible in their approach. 
Serious work must be done to formulate new orientations because time is 
running out. 22 A Yoruba proverb says “Bi a nti dagba si nse ni amagbon 
si” (As we are growing older, we should be getting wiser). After 50 years 
of independence, African leaders should be getting better and wiser and 
be able to manage their own affairs and resources for the benefit of the 
African peoples. Africa needs a change and it needs it fast. The continent 
needs to start taking control of its resources, building its institutions and 
its capacity for a sustainable development. 

Africa must take all measures necessary to put the African Union on 
a firm solid and sustainable foundation. African leaders should not forget 
the lessons of history to awaken them to the fact that in the present state 
of the world, the economic development of Africa can be ensured only 
within the framework of a community that emanates from the political 
will that transcends the boundaries inherited from the 1884-1885 Berlin 
Conference on the partition of Africa. African governments have to grapple 
squarely with their history and should translate their Pan-African projects 
into action. Africa’s predicament can be resolved only through the revival 
and implementation of Kwame Nkrumah’s original Pan-African projects, 
as updated by Edem Kodjo’s impassioned plea—a great message of hope in 
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the future of African continent advocated by African Union Commission 
chairperson Alpha Oumar Konare: 

The Arab African countries would have to be part of the envisaged United 
States of Africa. The African Union is a union of all of Africa from north 
to south, from east to west. It is not a league of black states. It would be 
unacceptable for Arab states in North Africa to become part of Europe 
or the Middle East. The nation-state had shown its limitations in Africa. 
While Europe sought to build a federation of nation states in the form of 
the European Union, African states would have to reconstitute themselves 
into a Pan-African unit. 23 


Conclusion: Breaking Africa Dependency 


Kwame Nkrumah’s original Pan-Africanism projects, Edem Kodjo’s pro¬ 
posals for a rationalized Pan-Africanism and unity for survival, and Alpha 
Konare’s advocacy of a Pan-African union are solidly based on both history 
and present realities. There must be an African Renaissance anchored on 
a serious and thoroughly overhauled African Union and directed toward 
self-reliant and people-centered development. And this should reconnect 
the African societies at all levels for the realization of continental politi¬ 
cal, economic, geo-strategic, and cultural unity. 24 African leaders have a 
duty to confront much poverty in the continent with bold action. In addi¬ 
tion, African leaders should challenge the external control of their econo¬ 
mies and develop their homegrown strategies. One of the challenges of the 
twenty-first century is for the African leadership to be held responsible and 
accountable for their actions, and for Africa to be integrated more fully to 
take advantage of the global economy so that the opportunities of globaliza¬ 
tion do not bypass the continent. African leaders should fight for African 
industrial products to be given access to Western markets and must be asser¬ 
tive when dealing with the major powers. They should also put pressures on 
the West to eliminate trade subsidies that are damaging African products 
in the global markets. Events in Nigeria and South Africa have implica¬ 
tions for the economic strength and political stability of Africa. Therefore, 
Nigeria and South Africa, the two giants and hope of Africa, should be in 
the forefront of these challenges. One African leader after another has let 
African peoples down in the struggle to improve their material well-being. 
Thus, African leaders should be held accountable for their actions. African 
leaders are responsible for most of the problems in Africa. 

The situation in Zimbabwe under President Robert Mugabe, between 
2000 and 2008, is a typical example of the failure of African leaders. 
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Zimbabwe between 1980 and 2000 was the breadbasket of southern 
African states, but since 2006 it has become dependent on foreign aid, 
charity donations from the West, and UN Food Program support to feed 
almost one-third of its population. This is the consequence of greed, 
corruption, and leadership failure that has led to political violence and 
economic collapse of the country. 25 Therefore, the African political class 
including their leaders that had ravaged our economy must be brought 
to account. The ordinary man must be secured from hunger, thirst, and 
being shelterless. They should be provided with adequate infrastructure 
and security so that they can live their lives in peace and with hope for 
tomorrow. It is only when these things are done that we can begin to hope 
that at last Africa will be getting on in the world and facing its challenges. 
As Chinua Achebe, writes in his book Things Fall Apart, “When a man 
says yes his Chi (personal god) also says yes.” 26 Flow many more African 
men, women, and children must die of disease, FFIV/AIDS, hunger, mal¬ 
nutrition, and war before we finally wake up to the fact that the severity of 
the African crisis calls for urgent and drastic solutions? The United States 
of Africa is an idea that is possible if we can integrate, strengthen, and sus¬ 
tain the existing regional groupings—ECOWAS, SADC, EAC, UDEAC, 
and the Maghreb (NACC)—into a viable, effective, and efficient African 
Economic Community, they themselves will be the building block of a 
United States of Africa. 

Africa can develop and prosper without culturally Westernizing. In this 
twenty-first century, Africa should look more closely at countries such as 
Malaysia, Singapore, South Korea, and others in Asia—the Asian Tigers. 
These countries were colonized by the same colonial powers that colo¬ 
nized African countries and had the same per capita income as Nigeria 
and Ghana in 1960. These countries have since left African countries far 
behind in per capita income, industrial growth, and economic develop¬ 
ment. To what extent are the economic achievements of the Asian Tigers 
due to their cultural factors? Can foreign cultures be studied for lessons 
that are relevant for Africa? 

Africans have been studying Western culture and practicing the Western 
systems for decades in the hope of stimulating its development. However, 
what are the results—dependency, poverty, miseries, mismanagement, 
and corruption? We need a new approach and look to the Eastern World, 
and not just the Asian Tigers but China and India as well. It is time that 
Africa diversified the cultural models it has adopted for developmental les¬ 
sons. Such diversification will help reduce our dependency upon the West 
and in other (many) areas of endeavor as well. One strategy in our fight 
against that dependency should be horizontal integration. This horizon¬ 
tal integration should involve not only national integration within each 
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country, but also the regional integration and cooperation that I have sug¬ 
gested and elaborated upon in the previous chapter. Most important, we 
should look inward. In this case Pan-Africanism then becomes an instru¬ 
ment of horizontal integration, because Pan-Africanism is partly rooted in 
African cultural and racial identification. 

Africa will remain in its multilevel crisis until a comprehensive solu¬ 
tion producing stable conditions for development is found from within. 
Therefore, a new order embodied in the framework of security, stability, 
development, and cooperation must be created in Africa through a declara¬ 
tion of binding principles and a commitment to ideological independence 
that will guide the conduct of governance in individual African countries 
as well as the imperative of intra-African and inter-African relations. 

We should understand that African leadership cannot claim legitimacy 
without courageously confronting the plight of the African peoples and 
their urgent quest for the universal ideals of human dignity. Africa is a 
continent endowed with abundant natural and human resources. There 
is no reason or any justification whatsoever for the peoples of Africa to be 
the leading recipients of external humanitarian assistance that sustain life 
only at a minimum level of survival. Africans are fleeing by the millions 
within their countries as internally displaced persons or crossing interna¬ 
tional borders as refugees. Most of them are destitute, depending only on 
international charity. National sovereignty can be meaningful only if it 
discharges a certain level of responsibility in providing adequate protection 
and assistance to citizens and all those under state jurisdiction. Failure to 
do so exposes a country to international scrutiny and possible intervention 
on humanitarian grounds. 

While there have been severe constraints and setbacks, Africa’s quest for 
human dignity is an imperative that might be impeded but can no longer 
be reversed. Therefore, Africa’s quest for human dignity has become an 
urgent imperative and it is time to hold the African leaders accountable 
for their dismal record and to work on the prospects for forging a better 
future for the peoples of Africa. Africa’s role models need to be the ones 
after whom emerging African leaders style their leadership. Leadership is 
responsibility. Africa must rise in this century to claim its rightful place in 
world affairs. The struggle will be waged by Africans in the continent and 
Africans in the Diaspora. 

Africa today is faced with a stark choice, either unite or perish. But this 
is not a simple choice. It involves the mobilization of the peoples of the 
continent, sustained political will, complex decisions, and the pooling of 
sovereignties by the nations. Yet the debate on why and how the African 
continent should unite in terms of political stability, economic integration, 
cooperative peace, security, and development is more urgent today than at 
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any other time in postcolonial history of Africa. However, African lead¬ 
ers should take serious leading roles in strengthening their cooperation 
with the rest of the developing nations in order to enhance the bargain¬ 
ing power of the African states as well as expand political, economic, and 
cultural relations as well as trade and investment among themselves and 
the developing world, particularly the South-South regions. Until these 
challenges with the opportunities presented are achieved, African efforts 
for unity, development, and progress will remain a dream. The twenty-first 
century should not mimic the twentieth century. 1 contend that this is our 
moment and we must seize it. United we stand, divided we fall. Africa is 
our home, and it’s our future. Without unity of purpose the future of Africa 
is at stake. The challenge and responsibility, therefore, is on the emerging 
African leaders to begin to change Africa into a decent continent, and to 
organize and implement the efforts to establish order and stability. 
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1. Africa News online at http://www.africanews.org. This is one top source for 
up-to-date information on all of Africa, news from more than 60 different 
sources. New stories and news are added daily on this Web site. Pick any coun¬ 
try in Africa or topical news section or visit a region within the continent of 
Africa. It covers all aspects of Africa. 

2. Africa Policy Information Center (now Africa Action), at http://www.africa 
policy.org. Analyzes and publishes policy relevant information related to the 
U. S. policy in Africa, bringing to light perspectives from grassroots organiza¬ 
tions and government entities. 

3. www.allafricannews.com. Source of news from Africa. 

4. www.africapolicy.org/docs98/reg9803.htm. 

5. www.agoa.gov/Resources/TRDPROFL.01.pdf. 
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7. www.galleries.media24.com/News24. 

8. Africa on Line at http://www.news.africaonline.nu. 
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Reconciliation Commission Web site at http://www.truth.org.za. 
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